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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Preparations for the inauguration of monthly 
benefit payments under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program were all but completed by the 
end of November. Detailed procedures for pay- 
ment of benefits had been developed, and tentative 
plans had been formulated for the handling of ap- 
peals of benefit determinations. Adjudication 
processes were subjected to actual test through 
preliminary adjudication of some 350 claims which 
had already been filed. Plans were still being 
developed for certain types of operations, such as 
payment of benefits in foreign countries, check- 
ing on continued eligibility of beneficiaries, report- 
ing of school attendance by local officials, and other 
procedures. 

By the end of December approximately 20,000 
claims for benefits had been filed in field offices of 
the Board, and a fourth of these had been forward- 
ed to the Washington offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance for adjudication. 
Preliminary analysis of the first 1,948 claims 
handled indicates that more than 93 percent were 
filed by men and only 136, or less than 7 percent, 
by women. Only 185 of the men had wives 65 
years of age or over. Another 652 had wives be- 
tween 60 and 65 years of age, and 500 had wives 
under 60. 

Examination of this first group of claims con- 
firmed the anticipation of the wide range in the 
size of the monthly benefits which may be payable, 
since benefits are now calculated on the basis of the 
average wage. Combined monthly benefits of a 
retired worker and one dependent will range from 
the minimum of $15 to more than $61. Benefits 
payable to single persons will range from $10 to 
more than $41 for this first group of claimants. 

Claims which are found valid will be certified by 
the Board for current payments, except in the case 
of individuals who have already received lump- 
sum payments. Before claims for these individuals 
can be certified and monthly payments commence, 


deductions for the full amount of any lump-sum 
payments will be made. Lump-sum payments at 
age 65 were made to more than 178,000 workers 
before the adoption of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. Under the original act these 
lump-sum payments would have been the only 
benefits for which these individuals were eligible. 
Under the amended provisions, however, many of 
them will be entitled to monthly payments after 
required deductions have been made. 


OpeRATIONS under the employment security 
program reflected for the most part the influence 
of seasonal curtailment in agriculture and selected 
industries. Placements in private industry in 
the month declined to 249,000, a decrease of 19 
percent from the total for October. The Novem- 
ber total, however, was the highest recorded for 
that month in the history of the public employ- 
ment service, and was about 40 percent above the 
number for November 1938 and 58 percent above 
that for November 1937. Declines in the number 
of private placements were general throughout the 
country; only Texas and Arizona reported in- 
creases over the number for the preceding month. 

Applications for work received during the 
month increased in 30 States. The total for the 
country as a whole was more than 1.4 million, or 
6.6 percent above the number for October. The 
increase in applications, together with the decline 
in the number of placements, resulted in a net rise 
of nearly 3 percent in the number of persons regis- 
tered as in search of employment. At the end of 
the month, the active file of the public employ- 
ment offices numbered more than 5.6 million. The 
November increase was the first recorded in 1939. 

Unemployment benefit payments in November 
amounted to $28.4 million, an increase of more 
than 6 percent over the total for October. Al- 
though the increase in November was relatively 
small, it stood out in sharp contrast with the sub- 
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stantial decreases which occurred in September 
and October. Increases were also reported for 
November in the number of initial claims for un- 
employment benefits received in the local offices 
of State employment security agencies. All but 
13 States reported increases in the number of 
initial claims received during the month. The 
increase for the country as a whole amounted to 3 
percent. Special reports to the Social Security 
Board indicated that the increases in both benefits 
and claims were largely seasonal in character. 
Benefit payments under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program declined from $977,000 
in October to $952,000 in November. The per- 
centage decrease—less than 2 percent—is less than 
might be expected in the shorter month. The de- 
cline in claims receipts, which began late in Sep- 
tember and continued in October, was reversed in 
November. The increase in applications for cer- 
tification of benefit rights, which corresponds in 
general to initial claims in the State unemployment 
compensation systems, was especially marked. 


Tuer amount of public assistance and earnings 
of persons employed under Federal work programs 
in the continental United States also increased 
slightly in November over the total for the pre- 
ceding month. The November total of $271.5 
million, however, was only a little more than 1 
percent above the amount for October, and was 
16.6 percent below that for November 1938. 
Nearly every type of public-aid program shared 
in the November increase. Earnings of persons 
employed on other Federal work and construction 
projects and payments from State and local funds 
to general relief cases, however, declined slightly. 
Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local 
funds for payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 
dren amounted to $48.2 million, or nearly 18 
percent of the total for all types of public aid. 
The most substantial increase for November 
occurred in the amount of earnings of persons 
employed on work programs operated by the Work 
Projects Administration, which rose $3.4 million 
to $101.6 million. 

Corresponding increases were reported for No- 
vember in the numbers of persons and cases aided 





under the several assistance and work programs, 
The estimated number of different households 
receiving public assistance or earnings from 
Federal work programs for the month rose to 6.1 
million, or 2.4 percent more than the estimate for 
October. The households aided during November 
comprised 17.4 million persons. 


FINAL PREPARATIONS were being made, as this 
issue of the Bulletin went to press, for the sessions 
of the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy to be held in Washington January 
18-20, 1940. According to the program announced 
for the Conference, a general report was to be 
presented for consideration by the Conference at 
the first session. The report, which has been pre- 
pared by a research staff under the direction of 
Philip Klein, was to be presented by Homer Folks, 
Chairman of the Report Committee. This session 
was to be followed by a series of group meetings 
devoted to discussion of topical reports. The 
topics to be covered in this series were: The Family 
as the Threshold to Democracy, Economic Re- 
sources of Families and Communities, Housing 
the Family, Economic Aid to Families, Social 
Services for Children, Children in Minority 
Groups, Religion and Children in a Democracy, 
Health and Medical Care for Children, Education 
Through the School, Child Labor and Youth 
Employment, and Child Development Through 
Play and Recreation. 

In the work of the planning committee for the 
Conference, and in the program of the Conference 
itself, emphasis has been placed on activities 
designed to put into practice present-day scientific 
knowledge for the benefit of children, rather than 
on further fact finding. Much of the research 
work which preceded the Conference consisted in 
correlation of various important studies that have 
been completed since the last conference was held 
in 1930, with the objective of crystallizing the 
findings of these studies into a workable program 
for the Nation. One subcommittee of the Con- 
ference was appointed to devote attention to 
follow-up activitie to further the aims of the 
Conference. Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, President 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
been designated chairman of this subcommittee. 
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LIBERALIZING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


A. J. ALTMEYER* 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION is now a Nation- 
wide program. The year 1940 marks the first 
year in which benefits are payable in all States for 
a full year. It is important, therefore, that we 
review our progress in the light of basic principles 
and past experience in order to determine the 
extent to which the system performs the function 
for which it was designed. 


Basic Principles 


Unemployment compensation is—and should 
be—more directly related to economic and busi- 
ness conditions than any other form of social 
insurance. The very purpose of unemployment 
compensation is to build up funds during periods 
of relatively good employment to be available for 
the payment of benefits when industry fails to 
maintain employment. However, it must always 
be kept in mind that unemployment compensa- 
tion is a form of social insurance—a form of social 
security—and that the primary objective of un- 
employment compensation is to pay benefits to 
unemployed workers. The collection of contribu- 
tions and related tasks are the means by which 
this important objective is accomplished. 

Unemployment compensation is a method of 
safeguarding individuals against distress for a 
certain period of time after they become unem- 
ployed. It is designed to compensate only em- 
ployable persons who are able and willing to work 
and who are unemployed through no fault of their 
own. Instead of requiring that the individual’s 
manner of living spiral downward until he has 
exhausted the last shred of his savings, credit, and 
the generosity of his relatives and friends and so 
reaches a point of destitution at which he is eligible 
for relief, unemployment compensation sets aside 
contributions during periods of employment and 
provides the qualified individual with benefits as 
an automatic right when he becomes unemployed. 

The purpose of unemployment compensation is 
to provide some minimum protection when workers 
who are ordinarily employed become unemployed. 
It is not “relief’’ nor is it intended to meet all un- 

*Chairman, Social Security Board. This article is an extension of remarks 


made at the annual business meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1939. 
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employment under all conditions. The prime ob- 
jective of unemployment compensation is to pro- 
vide benefits to persons who become unemployed 
in normal times through ordinary changes in busi- 
ness conditions and also to provide the first line of 
defense during periods of unusual unemployment 
and severe business depression. 

Unemployment compensation reserves are not 
designed to remain intact throughout the duration 
of a major depression of sharp intensity and long 
duration. In this respect unemployment compen- 
sation differs from old-age, survivors, or disability 
insurance. The life hazards (as distinguished from 
the unemployment hazard) must be looked at— 
from the standpoint of both contributions and. 
benefits—over a long period of time. Unemploy- 
ment compensation should not be financed or ben- 
efits paid with this concept of a “life time” in 
view. Unemployment insurance should operate in 
such a manner that over the period of the ordinary 
shorter swings of the business cycle income and 
outgo should balance. Of course, proper caution 
must be exercised in working out the interrela- 
tionships between contributions and benefits so 
that there is a safe margin of reserves to take care 
of unforeseen contingencies. Reasonable regard 
must be had for unusual developments and special 
circumstances in particular States because of 
economic and industrial variations. Nevertheless, 
there remains the fundamental necessity for all 
States to maintain a minimum set of benefit stand- 
ards and for the progressive liberalization of all 
State laws. 


Tax Reduction and Benefit Changes 


During the last session of Congress there was a 
good deal of discussion concerning the possibilities 
of a reduction in the Federal unemployment tax. 
Sentiment for such tax reduction had developed 
because of the increasing accumulation of reserves 
in the State unemployment compensation funds. 

The benefit formulas incorporated in the early 
State laws do not represent what were considered 
to be adequate unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to covered eligible workers for the duration 
of their unemployment, but represent benefits 
which it was estimated a 3-percent tax could 
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carry. In an effort to assure solvency of State 
funds, much too large a safety factor was used 
in the benefit formulas. As a result, the bene- 
fit formulas devised in those early days were 
exceedingly conservative. Despite the fact that 
& recession occurred in the early months of 1938, 
benefit payments, except in a few States, were 
therefore lower than had been anticipated, and 
surpluses began to pile up in the State funds. 
If this early conservatism evidenced in the bene- 
fit formulas in State laws were to result in the 
freezing of these benefit formulas and the accumu- 
lated surplus funds were now used as an argument 
for tax reduction rather than as justification for 
liberalization of benefit payments, the very pur- 
pose of the unemployment compensation system 
would be nullified. 

If the objectives of unemployment compensation 
are to be achieved there is no doubt that first 
and foremost benefits must be liberalized. Lib- 
eralization would result in more adequate benefit 
payments to individual workers and in larger total 
disbursements at the downswing of the business 
cycle. It is for these reasons that I should like 
to outline very briefly some of the more important 
changes which I believe should be made in the 
existing unemployment compensation laws of 
States whose revenues are sufficient to finance 
them. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that these suggested standards are not to be con- 
sidered ideal but rather suggestions which may be 
immediately and practically considered. States 
with sufficient reserves and current income could 
well consider making their benefits still more 
adequate. 


Suggestions Concerning Increased Benefits 
Under State Laws 


1. The waiting period should be reduced.—In 
most States the waiting period is 2 weeks but in 
some States it is longer. This is a longer period 
than is required by any foreign unemployment 
insurance law. A 2-week waiting period means 
that the worker receives his first payment about 
the middle of the fourth week because the third 
week is the first compensable period. Now that 
the States have overcome most administrative 
difficulties in the handling of claims, the waiting 
period can well be reduced to 1 week. Available 
estimates indicate that a change from a 2-week 
to a l-week waiting period would lead to an 
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increase of from 5 to 10 percent in benefit costs 
over a period of years. Every State, therefore, 
should be able to shorten its waiting period. 

2. A higher minimum benefit should be pro- 
vided.—In nearly half the States a minimum rate 
of less than $5 is provided by law. This provi- 
sion has resulted in some very small weekly pay- 
ments for workers who have had limited earnings. 
In one State, for instance, two-thirds of all pay- 
ments for total unemployment over a 3-month 
period were less than $6 per week. It would be 
socially desirable to provide a minimum payment 
for total unemployment of at least $5 per week 
in all States. 

3. The benefit rate should be increased.—The 
benefit rate should reflect full-time earnings rather 
than earnings which are low because of past unem- 
ployment. A number of States are now using 
formulas for determining the individual wage 
basis which definitely tend to understate a work- 
er’s earnings for a week of full employment. 
This tendency should be corrected. Most State 
laws provide benefits approximating 50 percent 
of wages up to $30 per week. In States in which 
funds are available, the rate might well be in- 
creased to 66% percent, a rate which is in common 
use in workmen’s accident compensation. The 
maximum weekly benefit rate might also be 
raised to at least $20. 

4. The duration of benefits should be length- 
ened.—Most State laws now provide that benefits 
will be paid for a period related to the past em- 
ployment experience, with 16 weeks in any year 
as a maximum. At the outset it was thought 
necessary to limit duration in this way to avoid 
the risk of insolvency of some State funds. 
Recent experience, however, shows that the exist- 
ing duration provisions of the State laws are 
greatly restricting the length of time during which 
benefits are payable. In one Middle Western 
State more than 75 percent of the claimants 
exhausted their benefits before obtaining reem- 
ployment. If experience in any State shows that 
sufficient funds are available, benefits might well 
be paid to eligible workers for a uniform maximum 
period of at least 16 weeks. There are un- 
doubtedly other States which can pay benefits 
for an even longer period of time. In Great 
Britain the unemployment insurance system pays 
benefits for 26 weeks in any year to those who are 
eligible. The duration of benefits is the most 
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important single element in the benefit structure, 
and States which have large available reserves 
and excess income can well afford to concentrate 
their attention on this aspect of their benefit 
provisions. 

5. Partial unemployment benefits should be paid.— 
As of January 1, 1940, benefits for partial unem- 
ployment were not payable in six States although 
in one State, Massachusetts, such payments begin 
in October 1940. In many other States the pay- 
ment of partial unemployment benefits is still in 
the preliminary stages. Unless such benefits are 
paid there is ample opportunity for the evasion of 
payments for total unemployment by providing 
inconsiderable part-time work. Every effort 
should be made to see that partial unemployment 
benefits are paid throughout the Nation. 

6. The eligibility and disqualification provisions 
should be reezramuned.—Recent experience indi- 
cates that certain aspects of the eligibility and 
disqualification provisions of the State laws have 
had the effect of seriously delaying and often 
limiting the payment of benefits. One of the 
great advantages of unemployment insurance is 
the quick and effective payment of benefits. 
Complicated formulas and various provisions 
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which tend to delay prompt payment ought to 
be eliminated as experience shows instances in 
which simplification may be achieved. 


Future Developments 


If our achievements are to be turned to advan- 
tage, we must continue not only to improve our 
techniques and administration but also to enlarge 
the scope of our operations. 

The only permanent long-range program on the 
statute books today which attempts to cope with 
the problem of unemployment is the Federal-State 
system of employment security embodied in the 
social security program. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that we strengthen and improve this per- 
manent part of our program so that we can be 
building a stronger and better bulwark against 
the ravages of unemployment. 

Important and far-reaching changes directed 
toward more socially desirable objectives were 
made in 1939 in the Federal old-age insurance 
program. The next immediate step in the evolu- 
tion of our social insurance legislation is the 
improvement and liberalization of our unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 








NOTES ON ADEQUACY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


DANIEL CREAMER and MARVIN BLoom* 


PRESSING QUESTIONS arise within the unemploy- 
ment compensation program as to the extent to 
which the present provisions of State laws serve to 
afford protection to the groups now covered.! 
This protection may be measured by the propor- 
tion of these workers who are eligible for benefits 
when they become unemployed; by the amounts 
and durations of the benefits for which workers 
actually qualify; and by the extent to which these 
benefits serve to bridge the gap between the time 
when the worker loses his job and that at which he 
finds another. Further questions of particular 
interest concern the relation between benefit 
payments under State laws and the State funds 
available for such payments. 

This article presents certain data now available 
for 46 States * on the adequacy of unemployment 
compensation for workers now covered by State 
laws in relation to State funds available for benefit 
payments. In order to compare experience in 
States which did not begin benefit payment on 
the same date, benefits paid from January 1 to 
November 30, 1939, have been expressed as a 
percentage of contributions collected for the same 
11-month period. In table 1 the States are arrayed 
in order of the ratio of benefit payments to con- 
tributions collected for the first 11 months in 1939, 
starting with the lowest ratio, i. e., the highest 
reserve in relative terms. 


Incidence of Unemployment 


If all States had collected the same percent of 
pay rolls, and if the benefit formulas had been 
identical in all States and had yielded a weekly 
benefit amount that was uniformly proportional 
to the full-time wage, the variation in the volume 
of unemployment among the covered workers in 
the several States would have been the sole deter- 
minant of the differential rates of increase of the 
reserve funds among the several States. Since all 
but nine States have the same rate of contribution, 


*Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. 

1 A subsequent article will explore the role of unemployment compensation 
among all programs designed to prevent or offset distress occasioned by unem- 
ployment. 

* Excludes [linois and Montana where benefits were not payable until 
July 1939; South Dakota, where payments were suspended in the summer of 
1939; Alaska and Hawaii. 
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the volume of unemployment probably remains 
the most important single factor affecting the 
reserve funds, although undoubtedly the varia- 
tions in the benefit formulas have a significant 
bearing on the accumulation of reserves. 

A close approximation of the incidence of com- 
pensable unemployment among covered workers in 
each State may be obtained by computing for each 
State the ratio of new authorizations from Janu- 
ary 1 to November 30, 1939 (i. e., a close approxi- 
mation of the number of different persons who 
drew benefits for at least 1 week during this 
period), to the number of covered workers. These 
ratios appear in column 3 of table 1. The median 
ratio is 15.7. Of the 23 States with the lowest 
ratio of expenditures to current income, all but 6 
have had an unemployment ratio below the median, 
and in 3 of these 6 States employee contributions 
are collected. If these contributions had not been 
collected, these States would have a higher ratio 
of expenditures to current income. On the other 
hand, in 17 of the 23 States with the highest 
ratios of benefit expenditures, the unemployment 
ratio has equaled or exceeded the median.* 


Benefit Amounts 


The greater ratio of reserve accumulation in 
certain States is not, however, wholly the result of 
variations in the incidence of unemployment. 
Broadly speaking, the variation is also explained 
by the relative illiberality of the benefits paid in 
these States. For example, if a weekly benefit 
amount of $6 be assumed as a reasonable mini- 
mum, since it is almost 50 percent of the minimum 
wage for a 42-hour week established by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it is illuminating to compare 
the percent of all benefit payments for total unem- 
ployment of less than $6 that have been made in 
each State. These percentages, based on benefits 
paid in the quarter July-September 1939, appear 
in column 4 of table 1. Excluding California, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, where the minimum 
benefit amount exceeds $6, such payments ranged 


3 This relationship does not imply that contribution rates should be reduced 
in these States. In 9 of the 23 there has been only | year of benefit experience 
and that a year of revival inemployment. State differentials in employment 
may well be altered in a year of recession. 
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from less than 1 percent of all payments for total 
unemployment in Michigan and Oregon to more 
than half the payments in Arkansas, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, and to two-thirds of the payments in 
North Carolina. The median percentage for such 
payments is 16.0. It is significant that in 16 of 
the 23 States with relatively large reserve accu- 
mulations the proportion of payments under $6 
exceeded the median; in 16 of the other 23 States 
with relatively small accumulations, the propor- 
tion of payments under $6 was less than the 
median. In other words, most of the States that 
accumulated reserves at the highest rates during 
1939 made the largest proportion of low weekly 
benefit payments in the third quarter of that year. 

Despite the fact that many of the States which 
previously did not have an effective minimum 
benefit amount in their laws have introduced such 


minimums in an effort to eliminate low benefit 
payments, in many cases this minimum is still 
extremely low. In North Carolina, for example, 
the minimum benefit amount is $1.50; in 20 States 
the uniform or flexible minimum is less than $5, 
and in 3 States there are still no minimums. In 
17 States, $5 has been set as the minimum. Since 
in many cases this $5 represents more than 50 per- 
cent of the full-time weekly wage, inadequacy on 
this score might be said to be a problem of the 
inadequacy of the wage structure in the United 
States rather than of the benefit structure in the 
unemployment compensation system, especially if 
the assumption is made that the existing relation- 
ship between benefits and wages shall be main- 
tained. However, it may well be that benefits 
should be greater than 50 percent of the full-time 
weekly wage, especially for the low-paid worker. 


Table 1.—Ratio (percent) of unemployment benefits to contributions; of new authorizations to covered workers; 
of weekly payments under $6 to all payments for total unemployment; of workers exhausting wage credits 
monthly to average compensable continued claims; of covered workers earning less than qualifying minimum 


amount to all covered workers, for 46 States ' 
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' All data derived from reports of State employment security agencies 
except column 6, which is derived from wage records for Federal old-age 
insurance. 

’ ere contributions of 2.7 percent except for District of Columbia 
and Michigan, where rate is 3 percent; New York rate is 3 percent for em- 
ere subject to State law but not Federal law; employers subject to Fed- 
eral law pay 2.7 percent. Adjusted for fact that 29 States collected contribu- 
tions quarterly, 8 States monthly, and 9 States changed from monthly to 
quarterly basis. In all States numerator is benefits charged January-Novem- 
ber 1939 and denominator is contributions collected with reference to wages 
earned October 1938-September 1939. 

? Represents number of workers with wage credits as of June 30, 1939. 

‘ For explanation, see text. 

4 Based on reported taxable wages for 1937 under title VIIi of the Social 
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Security Act, which differ from those reported under State unemployment 
compensation laws. (See text.) Excludes 10 States for which computations 
could not be made. 

¢ Current qualifying provisions, State unemployment compensation laws. 

? Redetermination of benefit rights may prolong receipt of benefits — 
the benefit year. Hence, ratio for this State is slightly higher than it 
be were redeterminations not made. 

* Employee contributions of 1.5 percent are collected in Rhode Island; 1 
fag en bE Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey; and 0.5 percent 
in LO a. 

® State law provides a flat duration for all eligible claimants. 

1° Minimum weekly benefit amount is more than $6. 

1! Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 
unemployment. 








It is important that the benefit amount for a 
week of unemployment be related in some way to 
the wage that the worker would have received had 
he been employed full time during that week and 
not to a wage which has already been lowered 
because of a decrease in working hours. In an 
effort to approximate a full-time weekly wage, 35 
States have adopted a formula which computes 
this weekly benefit amount as a percentage of 
highest quarterly earnings (usually %o, 4s, or Xs), 
on the theory that the use of highest quarterly 
earnings, representing in most cases a period of 
full employment, would yield benefits related to 
the “full-time weekly wage.”’ Four States (Maine, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia) have abandoned this principle, however, 
and compute the weekly benefit amount as a per- 
centage of annual earnings. All available data 
indicate that most workers who file claims are not 
fully employed during the entire year preceding 
their period of unemployment, and therefore any 
weekly benefit amounts based upon annual earn- 
ings would, in fact, be governed by earnings which 
already include some unemployment. That is, 
use of annual earnings as the base has the effect 
of increasing the number of payments for smaller 
weekly benefit amounts. 

This result is seen in the experience of these 
four States. In Maine, for example, weekly pay- 
ments of less than $6 during the period July- 
September 1939, the first full quarter in which 
the annual-earnings basis was used, represented 
39.4 percent of the total, in contrast to 20.6 per- 
cent in the first calendar quarter of 1939, and to 
16.4 percent in the third quarter of 1938. The 
comparable percentage for payments for small 
weekly benefit amounts in North Carolina was 
66.0, in contrast to 53.0; in South Dakota 23.0 per- 
cent, in contrast to 16.7; and in West Virginia 37.4 
percent, in contrast to 10.6. 


Benefit Duration 


Illiberality of the benefit formulas of States 
with relatively large reserves is indicated also by 
the available data on the duration of benefits. 
Unfortunately, information is now available for 
only a few States on the proportion of claimants 
who have exhausted benefit rights within their 
benefit year and the number of weeks for which 
such claimants had received benefits in that year. 





It is important to note, however, that reports 
from Iowa and New Hampshire indicate that a 
very substantial proportion of claimants lose their 
rights to further benefits while still unemployed. 
Of the 20,729 claimants in Iowa who first received 
benefits in the 3-month period July-September 
1938 (i. e., at the trough of the recession), 73.9 
percent had exhausted their benefit rights within 
their benefit year. In New Hampshire 55 per- 
cent of the 25,813 claimants who first received 
benefits in the first 6 months of 1938, when the 
recession was deepening, exhausted their benefit 
rights in the ensuing benefit year; for these workers 
the median duration of benefits was 11.5 weeks. 

Lacking such data for other States, we may use 
the expedient of an average monthly exhaustion 
rate which relates the number of exhaustions in 
the month to the average weekly number of com- 
pensable continued claims. Such a measure under- 
states the proportion of workers who exhaust their 
benefits during a benefit year, since an average for 
a given time period is composed in part of those 
who have been drawing benefits for only a short 
period of time, i. e., those who only recently have 
been exposed to unemployment, a fact that re- 
duces the chances of exhaustion. If, however, the 
varying time exposures to unemployment of recipi- 
ents composing an average are about similar in 
each State, there is validity in State comparisons 
of the average monthly exhaustion rate. It is 
assumed that this condition is satisfied by an 
average of the compensable claims per week 
computed over a 6-month period beginning with 
June 1939, when all 46 States had at least 5 
months of benefit experience. These rates are 
entered in column 5 of table 1. 

It is clear that the higher the exhaustion rate ‘ 
the greater is the inadequacy of the duration of 
benefits. Accordingly, it is significant that the 
States with the relatively large reserves tend to 
have the higher exhaustion rates: 








States with! States with 

Average monthly exhaustion rate All relatively | relatively 

(percent) States large re- amall re- 

serves serves 

EE cS a ee 46 23 2B 
Under 25.0 16 8 8 
ES a 18 7 il 
ae A ae ea 9 5 4 
iii cenanemintnneoacsnnes 3 3 0 














4 It should be remembered that these exhaustion rates relate to a period of 
substantial business recovery. 
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Thus 8 of these 23 States had an average monthly 
exhaustion rate of 35 percent or more, and in 3 
of these the rate exceeded 45 percent. This situ- 
ation is to be compared with that in the 23 States 
with relatively small reserves; in this group only 4 
States had an exhaustion rate of 35 percent or 
more and none had a rate exceeding 42 percent. 

The effect of a uniform duration on the exhaus- 
tion rate is pertinent. For the 46 States the median 
exhaustion rate was 28.6 but in 5 States which 
pay benefits for a uniform duration of 16 weeks 
(Maine, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee) the respective exhaustion rates 
were 11.1, 12.7, 19.0, 14.3, and 17.9. In West 
Virginia, with a uniform duration provision of 14 
weeks, the exhaustion rate was 24.3; and in New 
York, with a uniform duration of 13 weeks effec- 
tive July 1, the exhaustion rate was 30.6. While 
several factors condition this comparison, among 
the more important factors must be placed the 
provision of uniform duration. 


Eligibility Provisions 

The relative ease or difficulty in qualifying for 
benefits also bears on the problem of adequacy. 
In column 6 of table 1 is presented the percent 
which workers covered by old-age insurance in 
1937, with reported taxable wages below the 
minimum qualifying amount for unemployment 
benefits on the basis of current eligibility provi- 
sions ° of State laws, were of all workers receiving 
taxable wages in that year.° 

Despite the conservative bias’ in our calcula- 


§ Excludes 10 States for which computations could not be made; in 7, the 
qualifying provisions are expressed in terms of earnings as a specified multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount, and a fixed minimum weekly benefit amount is 
not provided in these laws; in 3, eligibility is based upon weeks of employment. 

* The difference between taxable wages reported to the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and those reported under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws is due largely to the fact that in most States unemployment 
compensation does not cover the smallest firms. This difference would 
affect the present comparison If, for a given occupation and industry, workers 
in the smallest firms were paid at a lower wage rate or sustained more unem- 
ployment than workers employed in the larger firms; or if, in industries in 
which the smallest firms predominate, annual wages per worker are less than 
in industries in which the larger firms predominate. 

’ Even for a year of relatively full employment, these computations mini- 
mize the percent of workers earning less than the qualifying amount in many 
States. This follows from the requirement of eligibility in 6 States that speci- 
fied amounts had to be earned in 1 or more quarters of the base period; and in 
24 States, where the qualifying amount has been computed as a multiple of 
the minimum weekly benefit amount. Doubtless there are some workers 
who are entitled to a weekly benefit amount above the minimum but have 
insufficient earnings to qualify for such benefits though they could have quali- 
fied if their weekly benefit amount had been less. 
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tions, it should be noted that in three-fourths of 
the States at least 15 percent of the covered 
workers could not have qualified for benefits on 
the basis of these reported earnings, and in one- 
third of the States 25 percent and more of covered 
workers would have been ineligible had they 
become unemployed. Of course, if the number 
excluded were related to the number of covered 
workers who become unemployed in a given period 
instead of to the total number of covered workers 
with earnings, the percent disqualified because of 
insufficient earnings would be much higher.* 


Conclusion 


It appears, then, that most State systems that 
are currently accumulating relatively large re- 
serves have been less successful in meeting the 
social objectives of the program as measured in 
terms of the size of the weekly benefit and ex- 
haustion rate than have the States with the 
relatively small reserve accumulations. In the 
States where the reserve is relatively large, con- 
sideration of a reduction of contribution rates is 
precluded by the inadequacy of the program both 
absolutely and relatively; and in the States where 
the program is more adequate, the possibilities of 
a reduction in the contribution rate are restricted 
because of the comparatively narrow margin 
between current income and expenditures. More- 
over, even in the latter group of States, there is 
need for more adequate provisions in an absolute 
sense. These considerations, with the important 
additional consideration that the differences in 
the rate of increase in the reserve funds of the 
various States is primarily conditioned by the 
differences in the volume of unemployment, sug- 
gest not only the need to maintain existing con- 
tribution levels but also the desirability of such a 
measure as a national equalization fund to enable 
all States to provide an adequate program of 
unemployment compensation without incurring 
risks of insolvency. 


§ Reported disallowances due to insufficient earnings give an inadequate 
measure, since in some States local offices are instructed to discourage the 
filing of such claims and in others local offices are instructed to encourage the 
filing of all claims. Further, as workers learn the requirements, they refrain 
from filing a claim when they know their earnings have been insufficient to 
qualify them. 








EARMARKING TAX FUNDS FOR WELFARE PURPOSES 


Ewan CLAGuE and JorL Gorpon* 


THE ASSESSMENT of special taxes, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted exclusively to special 
purposes, is an increasingly familiar device adopted 
by legislators to finance governmental functions. 
Dedication of funds for specified purposes assumes 
so many different forms that no one term ade- 
quately describes the device. The term “ear- 
marking” is used most frequently to express the 
direct relationship which exists between taxes 
and expenditures when the proceeds of special 
taxes are by law assigned exclusively to certain 
expenditures. 

Special assessments on adjoining real estate for 
paving streets and constructing sewers and side- 
walks are an accepted method for financing 
improvements. Special assessment for these pur- 
poses is based upon the benefit theory of taxation 
and may be regarded as an attempt to capture for 
the community some of the increase in land values 
arising from the new public utilities. Sometimes 
these special assessments are so definitive that the 
landowner is in effect buying his own share of the 
utility—a sidewalk, for example. The use of 
motor-vehicle and gasoline taxes for the building 
and maintenance of roads represents another form 
of earmarking in which the relationship between 
taxes and purposes for which expendable is not as 
direct, although it is assumed that the gasoline 
consumption of the automobile owner roughly cor- 
responds to his use of the roads. The variation in 
motor-vehicle taxes in accordance with weight and 
size may be considered an example of the same 
general principle. 

The principle of special taxation was applied on 
a large scale in the establishment of social security 
pay-roll taxes, both in old-age insurance and in 
unemployment compensation. In old-age insur- 
ance, the funds derived from both the employer 
and employee pay-roll taxes are paid into the 
general fund of the United States Treasury, but it 
is expected that the appropriations to the old-age 
reserve account (from which old-age insurance ben- 
efits are to be paid) will substantially equal the 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics. Paper presented at the National 
Conference of Social Work in Buffalo, N. Y., June 24, 1939. 
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receipts derived from these taxes.' The ear- 
marking of taxes for unemployment compensation 
is even clearer, since all the money collected by the 
States must be deposited to the account of each 
State in the United States Treasury from which it 
can be withdrawn for one purpose only: the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation benefits in 
accordance with State law.’ 


Earmarking for Welfare Purposes Prior to the 
Social Security Act 


Earmarking for welfare purposes differs from 
the types of earmarking cited, since it is not based 
upon the benefit theory. The assessment of 
special taxes for welfare purposes, particularly 
by local governments, has been practiced for many 
years, usually in the form of fixed mill levies on 
real estate for county or town poor relief. On the 
whole, however, funds for welfare work, especially 
at the State level, came from general revenues. 

The great expansion in welfare funds made 
necessary by the depression required hard-pressed 
State and local governments to find additional 
revenues. Unable to finance relief from the 
general fund, legislatures and governors, when 
vested with adequate authority, at first “bor- 
rowed” and later “diverted” funds dedicated for 
other special purposes, such as highway construc- 
tion. 

In the beginning, diversion took a rather simple 
form. Some States adopted high gasoline taxes 
in the late 1920’s to finance large-scale road- 
building programs. While other sources of reve- 
nue fell during the depression, the steady consump- 
tion of gasoline maintained revenues from gaso- 
line taxes at relatively high levels. Not wishing 
to levy new taxes for relief purposes, some State 
legislatures decided to tap highway funds for 
relief purposes. Highway funds were appro- 

1 By the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, approved Aug. 10, 1939, 
the old-age reserve account is replaced by the “Federal old-age and survivors 
trust fund,” effective Jan. 1, 1940. Beginning with the fiscal year 1940-41, 


collections from pay-roll taxes are to be transferred automatically to the trust 
fund. 

2 The Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 authorize withdrawals for 
payments tothe railroad unemployment insurance account in connection with 
the establishment of the railroad unemployment insurance system. 
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priated directly for relief, or indirectly by using 
highway funds to purchase State bonds issued for 
relief. Thus, in the latter case, cash from gaso- 
line taxes flowed out of the treasury in the form 
of relief although the highway fund itself was 
invested in State bonds. 

Diversion of gasoline taxes from highway pur- 
poses was met by protests from tax-paying motor- 
ists, who insisted that the State by previous legis- 
lation had pledged itself clearly to use these funds 
for road-building and for no other purposes. To 
meet this complaint, State legislatures levied addi- 
tional emergency taxes on these same objects 
instead of diverting the money from the existing 
gasoline and motor-vehicle taxes. These addi- 
tional taxes were paid into the general fund of the 
States, from which they could be appropriated for 
relief or other purposes.® 


Earmarking Since the Social Security Act 


As the depression lengthened, State legislatures 
found it necessary to take steps to provide funds 
for public welfare on a more permanent basis. 
The use of emergency taxes, of bond issues, of 
borrowing from other funds or temporarily from 
the banks became more and more unsatisfactory 
as the years passed. The establishment of the 
Works Progress Administration by the Federal 
Government and the return of responsibility for 
general relief to the States forced the legislatures 
to devote thought to the long-run relief problem. 
Subsequently, the passage of the Social Security 
Act brought home to the States the necessity for 
providing permanently for their share in the sup- 
port of the aged, the blind, and the dependent 
children included in the public-assistance program. 

Faced with the problem of raising a substan- 
tial amount of new revenue, the States, and to 
some extent also the localities, began to devise 
new or additional types of taxation which would 
yield the necessary funds. Many of the States 
and localities earmarked these funds in order to 
ensure their availability for relief purposes. The 
objective in much of this earmarking procedure 
was in many ways laudable. Since State treas- 
uries were frequently empty, there could often be 
no assurance that the appropriations which had 
been made for relief and welfare purposes would 


+ For a detailed criticism of the justification and philosophy of this second 
type of diversion, see the Annual Report of the New York State Tar Commis 
sion, 1937, pp. 21-32. 
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at all times throughout the year materialize in the 
form of cash for payments to needy individuals. 
What then was more natural than that legisla- 
tures should earmark certain kinds of taxes to 
ensure that at least that much money would be 
available? 

Federal agencies may have contributed un- 
wittingly to this development through the opera- 
tion of Federal grants-in-aid to the States. In the 
days of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, 1933-35, persistent efforts were made 
by the Federal agency to get the States to con- 
tribute a reasonable share of the total relief cost, 
to prevent some States from placing the entire 
burden on the Federal Government. However, 
the effect of the Federal-State negotiations in such 
matters sometimes led to the development of ear- 
marking in the State, since earmarking offered the 
easiest method for the State to pledge certain 
revenues for matching purposes. 

The Social Security Act formally established a 
grant-in-aid system on a fixed matching basis for 
the special types of public assistance and thereby 
reduced the need for negotiation by the Federal 
Government with the States to assume part of the 
relief burden. The Federal agency (in this case 
the Social Security Board) was nonetheless under 
the necessity of obtaining pledges that State funds 
would be available for matching by Federal grants. 
The grant-in-aid procedure specified in the Social 
Security Act implies that State revenues need to 
be pledged for assistance purposes. The Social 
Security Act provides that the Board shall: 


. prior to the beginning of each quarter, estimate the 
amount to be paid to the State for such quarter... , 
such estimate to be based on . . . a report filed by the 
State containing its estimate of the total sum to be ex- 
pended in such quarter ... , and stating the amount ap- 
propriated or made available by the State and its political 
subdivisions for such expenditures in such quarter .. .¢ 


The Federal requirement concerning the avail- 
ability of adequate State funds for the ensuing 
quarter may encourage earmarking as a device for 
giving assurance that such funds will be available. 


Forms of Earmarking for Public Assistance 
Under the Social Security Act 


Whatever the reasons, earmarking has become 
an accepted method for financing public assistance 


4 Title I, sec. 3 (b) (1). Italics ours. 
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Table 1.—Sources of State and local revenues for public 
assistance, by program 











Number of States financing specified 
public-assistance programs 

From ear- 

Program From From | marked 

Total general jearmarked/ and gen- 

revenues | revenues | eral rev- 

only only enues 
jcombined 
State revenues: 
Old-age assistance._._______._.. 49 30 15 4 
Aid to dependent children. -___. 41 2 10 3 
Aid to the blind. ..........__.. 41 6 12 3 
revenues: ! 

Suwanee} #] 8) 8) | 
c salen 1 1 
Aid to the blind... ............ 19 12 6 1 

















' No local financial participation provided in some States. 


in the States. Although general revenues are 
used to finance a majority of the State programs 
for the special types of public assistance, State 
and/or local revenues are earmarked for at least 
one program in 25 of the 49 States.’ A detailed 
description of the sources of State and local 
revenues for each assistance program is contained 
in table 3. 

Fifteen of the 49 States with plans for old-age 
assistance approved by the Social Security Board 
derive their State funds for old-age assistance en- 
tirely from earmarked revenues, 4 States from 
both earmarked and general revenues, and 30 
States entirely from general revenues (table 1). 
In approximately the same proportions, the States 
with approved plans for aid to dependent children 
and for aid to the blind finance their programs in 
these ways. 

In general, earmarking is more common at the 
local than at the State level. Of the 23 States 
with approved plans for old-age assistance which 
provide for local financial participation, local reve- 
nues for old-age assistance are derived entirely 
from earmarked funds in 9 States, from both 
earmarked and general revenues in 1 State, and 
entirely from general revenues in 13 States; in 
26 States, local governments do not participate 
financially. The methods of financing aid to de- 
pendent children and aid to the blind at the local 
level are similar. 

Thus, all or part of State revenues for public 
assistance are earmarked in 19 States and local 
revenues in 12 States. State revenues are ear- 
marked for all three public-assistance programs 


§ Forty-eight States and the District of Columbia. Data not available for 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
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in 10 States and for two programs in 3 States, 
without specifying the amounts for individual 
programs (table 3). Two States earmark the 
same State revenues for all three public-assistance 
programs but specify the proportions for each 
program. State revenues are earmarked for 
individual programs in the other 4 States which 
earmark State funds. Variations occur at the 
local level also. In 6 States, local funds are ear- 
marked for all three forms of public assistance and 
in 3 States for two forms, without specifying the 
amounts for individual programs; in 3 States local 
revenues are earmarked for a single program. 


Table 2.—Types of State and local revenues earmarked 
for each public-assistance program 





| Number of States in which 

} ublic assistance financed 
om specified earmarked 
revenues 


Type of revenue earmarked 
| 


| Ald to 

| depend- Aid to 

| ent chil- | the blind 
dren 
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| assist- 
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1 Included in “other” are the following: luxury, pool table, vending 
machine, advertising awards, storage or consumption of commodities, in- 
come, oil severance, coin-operated machines, amusement, and cigarette 


taxes. 
1 Included in “other” are the following: tax on personal property, tax on 
net proceeds of mines, beverage tax, sales tax. 


Earmarking is applied both to funds for assist- 
ance and to funds for administering the program. 
All but three * of the States which earmark State 
funds pay administrative expenses as well as 
assistance payments from these funds. The exact 
amount to be used for administration is not 
specified except in Colorado, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, where expenses for administra- 
tion are limited to specified percentages of 
earmarked funds. Expenses of administration 
are paid from earmarked local funds in all but 
three States which have such earmarking; in 
Tennessee no local funds are used for adminis- 
trative expense, and in Colorado and Maryland 


* Connecticut (old-age assistance and aid to the blind), Massachusetts 
(old-age assistance), and Wyoming (all 3 programs). 
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administrative expenses are paid from local 
general revenues. 

The feature common to all the earmarking 
provisions which have been described is that the 
particular tax or taxes earmarked must be used 
for the purposes specified and for no other. It is 
not earmarking when the proceeds of a special or 
additional tax go into the general fund with the 
idea that the general fund will then be adequate 
to provide the expenditures authorized. Thus, 
the old-age assistance head tax levied in Vermont 
is not an earmarked tax despite its title. Old-age 
assistance payments in Vermont are charged to 
the general fund, but the proceeds of the head tax 
are not earmarked within the general fund for 
payment of old-age assistance and need not be 
used for this purpose. 


Types of Revenues Earmarked for Public 
Assistance 


The types of special taxes levied for welfare 
purposes are a matter of considerable significance. 
Liquor and sales taxes are earmarked most 
commonly at the State level and property taxes 
at the local level (table 2). 

Taxes earmarked for public assistance fall into 
four major groups: (1) luxury taxes—liquor, 
racing, amusement, and cigarette taxes; (2) taxes 
on the general population—sales, head, and, to a 
more limited extent, gasoline taxes; (3) taxes on 
income of corporations and on inheritances; and 
(4) taxes on property. While earmarking of each 
of these types of taxes reflects the common 
problem with which legislatures were faced of 
discovering additional revenues to finance growing 
relief needs, different theories of taxation lie be- 
hind each group of taxes. 

In placing emphasis upon luxury taxes, legis- 
latures seem to have been influenced by what one 
might call the “‘sin’”’ theory of taxation for welfare 
purposes. This notion stems possibly from the 
old Puritan idea that poverty was in many in- 
stances the result of drinking, gambling, and other 
such vices and that, therefore, those who in- 
dulged in these should contribute liberally to the 
care of the needy. However, this relationship 
becomes somewhat inverted in practice and has 
resulted in such slogans as the following, pressed 
upon the voters prior to elections: ‘“‘Vote for the 
dog-racing bill and help our destitute fellow 
citizens.” 
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The use of luxury taxes for welfare purposes 
may be defended on the more legitimate ground 
that such taxes are derived from surplus incomes 
of individuals—incomes which are left after family 
necessities have been provided. If this is the 
purpose envisaged, it may be accomplished in 
more direct fashion. 

The enactment of sales taxes and head taxes 
to meet welfare costs raises a different type of 
question. The “regressive” character of these 
taxes, since they bear more heavily on the low- 
income and near-needy groups, is known to 
economists and tax experts, and the adoption of 
such taxes for general governmental purposes has 
been questioned by many. Levying of taxes of 
these types for welfare purposes often means that 
funds for the needy are being provided largely by 
the needy and low-income groups. 

Earmarking of gasoline taxes reflects the prac- 
tice already referred to of “diverting” to relief 
taxes previously earmarked for other purposes. 
Income and inheritance taxes have been earmarked 
for assistance in very few States. Property taxes 
constitute the major source of revenue for local 
governments. It was natural, therefore, that 
legislators who wished to assure the availability of 
local funds for assistance should establish man- 
datory mill levies on property to be devoted to 
relief purposes. 


Effects of Earmarking 


The desirability of earmarking as a fiscal device 
must be examined apart from the taxation theories 
underlying the specific taxes earmarked for public 
assistance. 

Proponents of earmarking see in this device a 
means of assuring the availability of funds for 
welfare needs. In practice, however, earmarking 
has proved to be a double-edged weapon. When 
yields from earmarked taxes are high, adequate 
funds are available for relief. Yields of most 
taxes fluctuate with business and other conditions; 
some taxes are more sensitive to changing condi- 
tions than others. A fall in revenues earmarked 
for relief may wreak havoc with the relief pro- 
gram. Since this program has specific revenues 
assigned for its use, it has no claim on general 
revenues. The reduced tax base to which the 
relief program is related may result in violent 
fluctuations in revenues for relief. 
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Earmarking may cause the uneven develop- 
ment of one governmental function at the expense 
of others. Earmarking gasoline taxes for highway 
purposes has been responsible, in the opinion of 
many students of government, for disproportionate 
expenditures for highway purposes, to the detri- 
ment of other equally important governmental 
functions. Because of decreased revenues, many 
States curtailed governmental expenditures dras- 
tically during the depression. At the same time, 
highway departments in several of these States 
continued the relatively high rates of expenditures 
made possible by the relatively stable yields from 
gasoline taxes earmarked for their use. 

Much the same situation has developed within 
the relief area. The programs for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind have been expanded in some States while at 
the same time expenditures on general-relief 
programs have declined for lack of funds. Ear- 
marking is not solely responsible for this situation, 
but it unquestionably has contributed to it. 

Colorado furnishes the most striking example 
of the effects of earmarking for old-age assistance 
upon other assistance and relief programs and 
upon other governmental functions as well. The 
State constitution (which can be altered only by 
a referendum of the voters) allocates to old-age 
assistance “‘85 percent of all net revenues accrued 
or accruing, received or receivable from any and 
all excise taxes now or hereafter levied” upon sales 
at retail or any other purchase transaction; upon 
the storage, use, or consumption of any com- 
modity or product; upon all malt, vinous, or 
spirituous liquors (including license fees); and 
upon all inheritance taxes and incorporation fees 
appropriated for old-age pensions.’ The law 
further provides: “All monies deposited in the old- 
age pension fund shall remain inviolate for the 
purposes for which created, and no part thereof 
shall be transferred to any other fund, or used or 
appropriated for any other purpose.’’* In other 
words, this amendment pledges 85 percent of a 


7 Italics ours. Constitution of Colorado, art. XXIV, sec. 2. 
§ Ibid., sec. 7. 
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significant segment of the revenues of the State to 
old-age assistance. 

If the practice of earmarking is carried to its 
logical conclusion, each function of government 
will be financed from specifically designated 
revenues. A series of air-tight compartments will 
be established. Budgetary planning and control 
of all expenditures of State and local governments 
will become exceedingly difficult or even im- 
possible. The legislature will have abdicated its 
function of reviewing proposed expenditures 
periodically and evaluating expenditures for each 
governmental function in relation to all others. 


Conclusion 


The development of earmarking for relief pur- 
poses has created a dilemma for welfare workers. 
Eager to obtain adequate funds for relief, they 
have been complacent in accepting earmarking, 
even if they have not actually promoted it. In 
the beginning, earmarking may have attained its 
objective of assuring revenues for meeting the 
relief problem. As time goes on, however, the 
advantages gained appear to be questionable. 
Earmarking may result in limiting the amount of 
funds instead of providing adequate funds. The 
welfare program cannot be planned properly 
because of the uncertainty of revenues. It can 
be planned more intelligently if all taxes levied 
flow into the general fund and all appropriations 
are made from that fund. 

Although they have not been responsible for the 
selection of regressive taxes for public assistance, 
welfare workers cannot ignore the implications of 
these taxes. Regressive taxes which bear heavily 
on the lowest income groups will not constitute, 
in the long run, a sound basis for welfare programs 
in this country, to the degree that such taxes 
further reduce the incomes of those whose poverty 
or near-poverty the revenues are being used to 
alleviate. Welfare workers, therefore, might 
achieve their objectives better by supporting the 
establishment of well-rounded systems of taxation 
and by accepting the principle that the welfare 
program cannot be considered apart from the taxes 
used to finance it. 
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THE FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT IN STATE WELFARE PROGRAMS 


DANIEL S. Geric, Jr.* 


Tue Feperat GoveRNMENT has been making 
grants-in-aid to the States for a number of 
decades. The amounts appropriated for the 
earlier grants were generally small and, with the 
exception of the grants for highways during the 
1920’s, the grants for single programs seldom 
exceeded $10 million annually prior to 1933. 
Some of these earlier grants were given outright 
without any requirement as to the amounts the 
States should expend from their own funds. In 
other cases a requirement of this sort was included. 
Because the amounts involved were relatively 
small, the States rarely encountered difficulties in 
matching the Federal funds when that was a 
prerequisite for receipt of the Federal grant. The 
major financial problem, accordingly, was to 
devise a satisfactory allotment formula for appor- 
tioning the limited Federal appropriation among 
the States. In the earlier plans the allotment was 
characteristically based on such factors as popula- 
tion, area, miles of road, and the like. The early 
Federal grants-in-aid to States related only to a 
very limited degree to the financing of welfare 
programs such as health and public assistance or 
to programs in related fields such as education. 


During the decade just ended both the number 
of Federal grants-in-aid programs and the dollar 
amounts involved increased markedly. Total 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States in the fiscal 
year 1937-38 amounted to $633 million, a sum 
equivalent to about 20 percent of State tax 
revenues exclusive of receipts from taxes on pay 
rolls.' This total grant figure does not include 
Federal expenditures for local work-relief projects 
and similar programs, since payments under these 
programs are made not to State treasuries but 
directly to individuals. If these expenditures 
were added to the grants-in-aid, the percentage 
cited would obviously be much higher. Nearly 
all the new grants in recent years have been made 
in connection with State and local programs 
involving the provision of welfare services. Simi- 
larly, the major part of the increase which has 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Economic Studies. 
1 Bulletin of the Treasury Department, August 1939, p. 4. 
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occurred in the total dollar amount of Federal 
grants has been occasioned by grants in the 
welfare field. 

Three grants-in-aid programs in the field of 
welfare are now administered by the Social 
Security Board—assistance to needy persons over 
the age of 65, to needy blind persons, and to needy 
dependent children. Federal grants under the 
Social Security Act are also made to the States 
under titles V and VI by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, the United States Office of Education, 
and the United States Public Health Service. 

A new and extensive program of grants-in-aid 
in the field of health is proposed in the national 
health bill introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress by Senator Wagner, based on the recom- 
mendations of the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 
Additional grants-in-aid in the field of education 
are included in the Federal aid-to-education bills 
introduced by Senators Thomas and Harrison 
and by Representative Larrabee in the first 
session of the 76th Congress. Hearings on both 
the health and education bills were held in 1939 
before subcommittees of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Because Federal grants-in-aid to the States 
in the welfare and related fields may become 
increasingly important in the future, the char- 
acteristics of such grants deserve careful examina- 
tion. It is the purpose of this article to analyze 
some of the financial problems which arise when 
there is joint participation by the Federal and 
State governments in the costs of State and local 
welfare programs. Subsequent articles will deal 
with various special phases of the broader problems 
treated here. 


The Fiscal Significance of Federal Grants for 
Welfare 


The decline in national income, the large 
volume of unemployment, and the losses of accu- 
mulated savings which accompanied the onset of 
the depression created a greatly increased demand 
upon governments to increase the provision of 
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welfare services. Traditionally, the function of 
providing these services—so far as it was a func- 
tion of government—was lodged primarily with 
the local units of government and less frequently 
with the States. The intensity and persistence 
of the need for such services, however, eventually 
proved to be a financial burden which the localities 
and even the States did not appear to be able to 
support by themselves. 

It became evidert that the financial assistance 
of the Federal Government would be required if 
the needed services were to be provided on a 
basis that was at all adequate. The Federal 
Government had a relatively wider scope for 
taxation and more ample borrowing facilities 
than did other units of government. This 
combination of circumstances was one of the 
major factors which led to the enlarged participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the financing 
of welfare services. 

The grant-in-aid was one of the fiscal pro- 
cedures adopted for providing Federal financial 
assistance. The Federal grant-in-aid is a fi- 
nancial arrangement by means of which a portion 
of the costs of operating State and local welfare 
programs is transferred from State and local 
budgets to the budget of the Federal Government. 
It is evident that, if the volume of Federal grants- 
in-aid continues to grow, they may lead to signifi- 
cant changes in the budgetary trends of both 
Federal and State governments. Their further 
growth, also, would exert an important influence 
upon intergovernmental fiscal relationships, and 
particularly upon present practices with respect 
to the sharing of tax sources. 

When a Federal grant-in-aid arrangement is 
established in connection with a welfare pro- 
gram, the actual operation of the program re- 
mains in the hands of the States and localities. 
The Federal Government shares in the cost in 
order to ensure that reasonably adequate provi- 
sion can be made for the various needs to be 
met. If direct controls can be instituted to 
ensure that the jurisdictions receiving the Fed- 
eral grants use them in an efficient and effective 
manner for the purposes for which they are 
intended, it is possible under some programs— 
provided it is otherwise desirable—to make the 
Federal grants without requiring the receiving 
jurisdictions to put up funds of their own as a 
condition for receiving the grant. Since it is 
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generally agreed, however, that administration 
should not be completely divorced from all 
financial responsibility, it has been considered de- 
sirable, when such direct controls are not possible, 
that the States also participate in the financing 
to ensure that the grants received are carefully 
spent. 

In an examination of the significance of Federal 
grants-in-aid in the field of welfare from the stand- 
point of fiscal policy, it is important to call atten- 
tion to another consideration. The Federal tax 
system includes taxes such as the income and estate 
taxes and the excises on luxuries, which are pro- 
gressive in effect and which yield a substantial 
part of total tax revenues. Accordingly, the 
inhabitants of States in which income levels are 
higher contribute, on a per capita basis, a relatively 
larger portion of Federal revenues than do those 
of other States. Because of the extent to which 
State contributions to the general revenues of the 
Federal Government differ, the enactment of 
Federal grants-in-aid programs in the field of 
welfare leads to larger contributions to welfare 
services from those sections of the country which 
are better able to pay than from those with less 
ability to finance their own welfare services. 

In the major aspects of contemporary economic 
life all sections of the country are interdependent, 
irrespective of the political boundaries of the 
States. Markets are Nation-wide, and business 
enterprises in each State draw their lal ~, their 
capital, and finally their profits from all parts of 
the country. It is this economic unity of the 
Nation which has led some to urge that the wel- 
fare of each section of the country is—in greater 
or lesser measure—the concern of all sections and 
that there should be some pooling of tax resources 
to meet welfare needs through levies in accord 
with ability. Those embracing this view believe 
that it follows that the welfare services available 
to some individuals should not be substantially 
less than those available to others simply because 
the recipients happen to live in different States. 
Under this approach the Federal grants-in-aid for 
welfare are regarded as a fiscal mechanism by 
means of which it is possible to ensure that reason- 
ably adequate welfare services can be provided in 
each State irrespective of the resources which the 
several States may possess. 

If larger and larger sums are to be expended by 
the Federal Government in the form of grants to 
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States for welfare programs, and if this fiscal 
mechanism is to be extended into new fields of 
welfare services, it is increasingly important to 
examine carefully the terms upon which the grants 
are made available to the States and the principles 
underlying their apportionment. Unless the for- 
mula for the distribution of the grants among the 
States is carefully drawn, it may operate in such 
a way as to nullify one of the primary results 
anticipated by many from establishing such grants. 
If those States which contribute relatively more 
heavily to Federal revenues receive back relatively 
the largest grants, the net result is that a good 
deal of money has flowed in and out of the Federal 
Treasury without rendering any assistance to those 
sections of the country with the greatest need. 
If the share of the total grants under all programs 
which goes to the wealthier States exceeds a cer- 
tain point, it may mean that not only have such 
States received back all they contributed to Fed- 
eral revenues but they may also have received a 
portion of the revenues contributed by the less 
wealthy States. If this point were ever reached, 
the Federal grant program would actually work 
in a manner contrary to that which many regard 
as desirable. 

In view of these considerations it is now neces- 
sary to examine the extent of the differences in 
the financial resources of the States and the opera- 
tion of the matching arrangement as affected by 
these differences. 


Differences in the Financial Resources and 
Needs of the States 


Numerous types of available data shed some 
light on the financial and economic resources 
of the States. Official figures can now be obtained 
which show the amount of income received by the 
inhabitants of the various States during yearly 
periods—including wages and salaries, profits, 
interest, dividends, rents, and all other types of 
income. These incomes are the sources out of 
which nearly all taxes must finally be paid and 
are, accordingly, an excellent measure of the finan- 
cial resources of the States. Similarly, the wealth 
localized in a State gives some clue to its resources, 
although such wealth will aid continuously in 
taking advantage of the Federal grants only as it 
provides a current stream of income within the 
State from which taxes can be withdrawn. Ex- 
penditures in the form of retail purchases also 
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indicate indirectly the extent of the resources of 
the inhabitants of the State, although such ex- 
penditures naturally are conditioned by the level 
of income, and to some extent by special or local 
circumstances. 

Table 1 presents the latest available figures 
indicating for recent years the average income, 
the average wealth, and the average retail sales 
of each of the States. The figures have been 
converted to a per capita basis in order that 
States of different population may be compared 
with one another. This table indicates that there 
are wide relative differences between the financial 
and economic resources of the various States, 
whether these are viewed from the standpoints 
of income, wealth, or consumption. The range 
between the highest and lowest per capita in- 
comes of the States is from $923 to $207. The 
corresponding range for average wealth is from 
$6,511 to $736, and for average retail sales from 
$444 to $89. 

The tabulations of taxable wages reported un- 
der old-age insurance confirm the belief that there 
are substantial differences in the economic levels 
prevailing in different States. On the basis of 
the earnings in covered employment reported for 
1937, the mean taxable wage per employee ranged 
among the States from $1,102 to $413, and the 
median from $1,059 to $200.2, The figures do not 
include wages in employments excepted from old- 
age insurance or wages from any one employer 
in excess of $3,000, but they do bear out the 
general conclusion made here. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to explain 
why the differences in financial resources exist but 
merely to demonstrate the fact that they do exist. 
To study the causal factors which have been 
responsible for these differences would require 
exploration of such matters as the natural re- 
sources of the States, their geographic location, 
the extent to which the factors of production are 
combined more effectively in some States than in 
others, the extent and character of “absentee 
ownership,’’ and other similar matters. 

An examination of the economic differences 
among the States should include a consideration 
of the differences in relative need for welfare 
services as well as differences in financial resources. 
"9600 Wessumen, Max J., and Arnold, John R., “Old-Age Insurance: 


Covered Workers and Average and Median Taxable Wages in 1937,”” Social 
Security Bulletin, April 1939, pp. 3-8. 
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The determination of need in this field is extremely 
difficult, whether it be the need for welfare services 
generally or for a particular type of welfare service. 
Since the need of an individual for public aid 


Table 1.—Per capita income, wealth, and retail sales, 
and the ratio of children and aged to persons 18-64 
years of age, by States 























Ratio (per- 
total per 
Per capita! Per capita! Per capita per: 
State income wealth retallsales Pa Dd 
1987 1936 1935 and over to 
Persons aged 
18-64, 1937 4 
All States §__........ $547 $2, 293 $260 61.3 
New England: 
a 494 2, 323 275 68.5 
New Hampshire..._______. 503 2, 357 304 65.0 
Massactvasetia. ~~ és} 2018| 334 8.7 
eee 56.7 
Rhode at inaawdanstion o- iss = 58.4 
Middle Atlantic: o==—=—*S — 
New York. _............._. 859 3, 885 368 49.8 
New Jersey................ 623 2, 209 285 54.1 
P tinct henisiigtabeient 580 2, 742 247 62.6 
East N Central 
SSR Rae 625 2, 395 292 58.5 
ARS 494 2, 373 228 61.7 
Titinois___. 643 2, 580 278 52.7 
ee sedebabocescccess = re = 59.7 
West North Central: pn 
A SEES 621 1,919 312 63.0 
TT 427 2, 590 257 64.3 
aE 461 1, 834 242 57.9 
North Dakota...........__ 316 2, 189 215 73.0 
South Dakota............_. 314 2, 473 213 70.4 
 nttenadcosesen = 2a = 64.7 
etnias csecoes 63. 
South Atlantic: ss 4 
Delaware. ._. 923 2, 554 300 60.1 
650 2, 440 277 58.4 
i tintdaniennsee 358 2,017 179 72.6 
West Virginia............_. 409 1, 536 183 76.4 
North Carolina..........__ 285 1, 265 136 82.3 
South Carolina........._. __ 261 1, 165 135 83.3 
Georgia _... 288 hs 160 72.7 
A 483 1, 250 264 60.7 
East South Central 
Kentucky..............._ 295 1, 1988 136 75.0 
Tennessee... uN 1,298 171 69. 6 
Alabama... 233 OSS 119 75.7 
Mississippi.............___ 207 736 89 74.7 
West South tral 
GN 212 770 120 73.7 
Pid ccccdneccesonece 367 1, 253 162 68.1 
Oklahoma..............__. = = = =e 
Mountain: ‘ : 
EE 590 5, 628 357 60.4 
I RS 486, 2, 625 293 69.4 
A 616 3, 576 356 58.8 
EE ee 568 1, 963 285 61.3 
New Mexico. 417 1, 654 210 78.1 
Arizona. _... 577 2, 401 298 66. 8 
Noda a} aan) | 
Pacific: we 1 
ashington............_. 614 2, 602 324 52.8 
‘Se 570 2, 583 333, 53.5 
Colfenaia BES ES ae 837 2, 742 388 47.2 





1 U. 8. Department of Commerce, State Income Payments, 1929-87, p. 6. 
4 National Industrial Conference Board, Economic Record, Vol. I, No. 11 


sales by States from U. 8. Deggstment of Commences Census 
Trade Survey, p. 2. The amounts representing total 
retail sales have been divided by Bureau of the Censns estimates of State 


population as of July 1, 1935. 
Computed from the estimates of the number of persons in the 3 age groups 
made by the Division of Public Assistance Research, Bureau of Research 
Security Board, with the advice of the U. S. Bureau of 
; estimates as of July 1, 1937. 

Excludes Aiaska and Hawaii. 
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stems basically from an absence of or deficiency in 
his income, however, it seems not unlikely that 
the need for some type of public aid is relatively 
greater in States where average income is low 
than in States where it is higher. There are, 
of course, important exceptions to this rule, par- 
ticularly when the distribution of income within 
a State is substantially different from the patterns 
prevailing in most of the other States. 

Differences among the States in the proportion 
of persons potentially eligible for public aid under 
a single welfare program limited to a specialized 
category are, of course, influenced by other factors 
as well as the income factor, such as differences in 
age composition. In programs involving the pro- 
vision of some type of welfare service to children 
or the aged, for example, the varying proportions 
from State to State between the number of persons 
in these age groups and the number of persons in 
the intermediate age groups bear directly on the 
relative degree of need. Under such programs 
the number of children and aged constitute 
the potentially dependent group, while those in 
the intermediate age groups represent the “‘pro- 
ductive” group on whom the major portion of 
the burden of caring for the dependent group 
rests. 

Table 1 also shows for each State the ratio of 
the population aged 0-17 and 65 and over to the 
population aged 18-64 in 1937. A comparison of 
the relative positions of the States on the basis of 
these percentages with their positions on the basis 
of per capita income reveals the interesting fact 
that in general the States with higher per capita 
incomes are those with a relatively low proportion 
of children and aged to the population in the inter- 
mediate age groups. The rankings in both series 
are in the same quartile for about two-thirds of the 
States; in the case of only one State are the rank- 
ings on the two bases in neither the same nor an 
adjacent quartile. In view of the two facts (1) 
that there is a close correspondence between the 
positions of the States with respect to both their 
average incomes and their dependency-productive 
group ratios, and (2) that the prevailing income 
levels in each State naturally will influence the 
proportion of the total number of persons in the 
“dependent” age groups who will need public aid, 
the differences in the per capita income figures of 
the States may be regarded as reflecting in a gen- 
eral way the relative variations in the needs of the 
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States for welfare services for children and the 
aged, in addition to indicating the relative financial 
resources of the States. 

The Interdepartmental Committee to Coor- 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities has found a 
close association between poverty and sickness. 
Accordingly, the differences in the relative needs 
of the States in the field of health are also reflected 
in the variations in their per capita incomes. It 
is thus clear from the preceding discussion that, 
even in the case of welfare programs limited to a 
single category of persons, there is more than a 
negligible relationship between differences in the 
relative degree of need in the States and differences 
in their average incomes. The broader the cate- 
gory embraced, the more are variations in income 
levels likely to be reflected in the degree of need. 


Effects of the Matching or Uniform-Ratio 
Requirement 


In most of the welfare programs for which 
Federal grants-in-aid are made, the States are also 
required to participate in the cost. Typically 
this result has been accomplished by requiring 
the States uniformly to match (i. e., to furnish 
sums equal to) the Federal funds provided. In 
certain other instances in which a uniform per- 
centage has been written into the statute, the 
Federal Government has confined its participation 
to some percentage below 50, as in the case of the 
program for aid to dependent children prior to the 
amendment effective January 1, 1940. Nospecific 
statutory requirement regarding the extent of 
State participation existed in connection with the 
grants-in-aid made by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration; this matter was left to the 
discretion of the administrator. 

Under the matching and other uniform-ratio 
types of grant the decision concerning the extent 
of a State program is left to the State legislature. 
The Federal Government maintains simply a 
standing offer to advance one dollar (or whatever 
the ratio may be) for each dollar of State (or local) 
funds expended under an approved State program 
for purposes included in the statute establishing 
the grants. The enabling act authorizing Federal 
grants-in-aid for public assistance places no limit 
on the total amounts of Federal appropriations for 
such grants. 

Ithas sometimes been assumed that the matching 
or uniform-ratio type of grant-in-aid would lead 
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automatically to an outflow of grants which 
would make possible reasonably similar levels of 
services in all States. So long as the amounts 
involved are relatively small, as is the case in 
some of the existing grants programs, the use of 
the uniform-ratio grant may achieve this result 
reasonably well. When larger programs are set 
up, however, such as the public-assistance plans 
under the Social Security Act, which involve 
State and local expenditures running to hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually, substantial differ- 
entials begin to appear in the relative amounts of 
grants going to different States. A cursory 
inspection of the volume of Federal grants to the 
States under the public-assistance program might 
yield the impression that these differences are 
entirely fortuitous—that there is no specific 
causal factor at work with which the differences 
may be correlated. Upon closer examination, 
however, it becones apparent that, with some 
exceptions, the States which have been receiving 
relatively small grants are the States whose 
financial and economic resources are also rela- 
tively small. 

It is obvious that the large differences in the 
population of the States are an important factor 
in explaining variations in the total volume of 
grants which the States have received under the 
public-assistance program. In order to take 
account of this factor and to convert the figures 
for grants made under this program to a com- 
parable basis, it is necessary to divide total grants 
received by each State by the population of the 
State and to derive thereby the amount per in- 
habitant represented by the total grants. This 
has been done in table 2 which shows in the second 
column the amounts per inhabitant represented 
by total Federal grants to each State for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind since the inception of these grants in the 
first part of 1936. The States have been arrayed 
in the order of these per capita grants. The 
third column shows the average per capita income 
of each State in 1937. 

This table indicates that many of the States 
which have received relatively small per capita 
Federal grants under the three public-assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act also have rela- 
tively low per capita incomes. Those States with 
the lowest per capita incomes, excepting in a few 
instances, have received relatively the smallest 
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volume of grants. About three-fourths of the 
States whose per capita grants are below the aver- 
age for all States also had per capita incomes in 
1937 which were below the national average. 
The relation between grants received and 
financial resources as measured by income is by 
no means constant, and several States constitute 
striking exceptions to any general observation. 


Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants' for special types 
of public assistance, February 1936—October 1939, and 
per capita income,’ 1937, by States 











Amount per 
inhabitant 
saron 
gran er! Per capita 
States —~t eL _——_ 
and X of 1937 ? 
Social Se- 
curity Act, 
February 1936- 
October 1939! 
TIRES Ste FEES aoe $5. 63 $547 
Diiiiddinenicd&saseesanénsednsdsaa onan’ 19. 80 568 
Sn ian amateaddnuneeciawandndasenaie 12. 59 483, 
orcs im) 
A RR 11.08 521 
SAS A Aa 10. 80 486 
_ Le SatETEE 9.72 668 
SE RES Se RSIS 9. 60 590 
8 A Se ARTE AT 8. 93 625 
TS aa ee rae e ee 8.45 323 
SE SCE eee ae 8.13 424 
TR A NT IS 7.98 570 
iiiitcaenetiecedeedseousedageanecccuws 7.87 577 
A a AE EAC RTT A LOI IEE 7.83 616 
TELAT RE a eR 7. 82 565 
5 ST LR aS aD 7.25 911 
a a men dlinmmeienbintend 7.18 427 
a esi ze ae 
nen hpoebddehebadnamdnedinndinbade 4 
SI nincll Anil Mak tid dichsitbnnsinciguiaanadaumenn 5.99 461 
Sg CR iA 5. 81 650 
teen piambigedmeatebebededeneesenentudeeeces 5.79 675 
cae 5. 46 643 
EST CS i aaa aaa 5.22 4il 
I a ne emeaenons 5.14 404 
3 Ser capERSeeTI 4.95 580 
a SS eee 4. 56 445 
Ditiiibiebtuidabeuntsoneamadeamaoesde 4. 55 
ST eT 44 ise 
New Hampshire 4.41 503 
LEE) Eee ae a ee eT 4.40 483 
LR AE SARTRE +3 316 
EES I Tae 367 
aE SE RE A SEGARA 3. 66 692 
ain iti nw spendin daiesabeunes 3. 58 435 
RG RN aaa 3. 43 923 
a ia aint ce sitiniiltiahiauiibiennies 3.42 623 
AT ATR 3. 39 417 
ATT SEA 3. 38 409 
Diinidinpsasnesdsensoccauspbeongnecin 2.00 295 
ra reer cenor ea ncnesineren es is 312 
RIE ciettieaniituasmemtiied kndinaeiiabihaiend : 1 
CTA AL NSE 1. 66 aH 
A A 1. 59 285 
sn stcmebidiaedinaen 1.49 288 
——— ia| ie 
RAR TNT T: 42 358 











the U.8. 
Fay} Ses, eatimated by the Bureau of the Census 
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Differences in financial resources cannot fully 
explain the variations in the extent to which 
States take advantage of the Federal offer to 
match funds. States may differ, for example, in 
their willingness to establish a comprehensive 
program of public assistance. The relatively 
smaller grants received by some States with high 
per capita incomes may reflect a lack of interest 
in welfare programs generally or a desire to con- 
centrate funds in welfare programs other than 
public assistance. Similarly, States in which per 
capita incomes are low but which have received 
relatively large grants may be making a tremen- 
dous fiscal effort in connection with the public- 
assistance program alone, while devoting a rela- 
tively small portion of their financial resources to 
other welfare or related programs. 

Moreover, the am.sunt expended by a State for 
its public-assistance program is influenced by such 
matters as its general attitude regarding the degree 
of social responsibility for the care of needy per- 
sons, the extent to which relatives are held re- 
sponsible for the support of the needy, the 
attitude regarding the proper relationship between 
levels of assistance payments and wages in the 
State, practices with respect to supplementation 
from general relief, whether the family or indi- 
vidual method of budgeting is utilized, and so 
forth. The comparison is also influenced by the 
length of time during which the States have had 
approved plans in operation, although delay in 
setting up such plans may itself reflect limited 
financial resources. Despite the existence of 
these other factors, however, the inverse relation- 
ship between per capita income and per capita 
grants in table 2 is sufficiently marked to suggest 
that differences in the financial resources of the 
States may have been one of the most important 
factors responsible for the variations in Federal 
grants for public assistance. 

This experience under the public-assistance 
program indicates that, under any Federal grant- 
in-aid program in which the ratio of Federal finan- 
cial participation in the costs of the welfare pro- 
gram is uniform for all States, the States with the 
largest resources will generally be able to make 
fullest use of the Federal grants. States with 
limited resources in relation to their population 
are unable to raise a substantial volume of funds 
by themselves and, accordingly, will be able to 
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use only to a more limited extent the Federal offer 
of participation. This situation will prevail 
whenever the percentage of Federal participation 
in the costs is uniform for each State—whether 
that percentage be 33%, 66%, or any other—and 
whenever the amounts of money involved in 


Table 3.—Per capita income, 1937, and average amount 
of obligations incurred per recipient of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind and per family receiving 
payments for aid to dependent children, by States, 
November 1939 














| Average amount of obligations in- 
curred in November 1939 per— 
Per 
State capite Family 
—— Recipient | Recipient | receiving 
, of old-age | of aid to | aid to de- 
assistance’ | the blind’ | pendent 
children 4 
— Eee SS AE es 
All States *. $547 | $19. 23 $23. 23 $31. 81 
Delaware. .._.. 923 | Me 31.39 
Nevada | 911 | 26.61 |... al ahaa x 
New York. ; 859 | 24. 60 25. 24 49. 29 
California... 837 | 32. 89 48.16 43.19 
Connecticut | 767 | 26. 15 _S  } Re 
Rhode Island. . . 692 19.17 |..--- : 46. 26 
Michigan . | 675 16. 46 25. 21 37. 51 
Massachusetts. 668 28. 67 22.71 59. 39 
Maryland .... 650 17. 39 21. 05 31. 43 
Dlinois__. 643 | 3 | SS nsuaidbetalies 
es | 625 | 22. 82 19. 41 38. 22 
New Jersey. 623 20.12 22. 90 29. 87 
Wyoming... ere. 616 23. 25 | 27.63 31. 60 
Washington... 614 22. 06 30. 29 29. 81 
Montana... . 590 | 17.93 20. 66 | 27. 40 
Pennsylvania | 580 21. 69 35. 42 
Arizona. . —_ 577 26. 50 25. 57 32. 04 
Oregon. ....-. | 570 21. 35 25. 34 39. 92 
Colorado....... 568 | 31. 38 28. 15 29. 76 
Wisconsin. - - . - 565 21. 61 22. 91 38. 20 
| 
Minnesota 521 | 20. 80 26. 35 35. 18 
New Hampshire pil 503 | 21. 00 22.77 42.19 
Maine. ....... .| 494 | 20. 66 22. 84 38. 00 
Indiana........ .| 404 | 17. 51 20. 06 27.71 
Idaho... .. wae on 456 | 21. 51 21. 52 27. 33 
Utah..... : - 483 21. 03 26. 53 32. 20 
Florida... onl 483 | 11. 71 12. 38 20. 62 
Missouri... icons 461 | J] (ees 19. 29 
Vermont... - 445 | 15. 50 20. 81 30. 39 
Kansas... . a 435 18. 77 19. 64 27. 61 
lowa......... 427 20.05 23. 31 |. wn 
Nebraska. __. 424 14. 48 19. 70 24. 31 
New Mexico 417 13. 12 16. 58 24. 62 
Texas.... - 411 8. 61 " 
West Virginia___. 409 12. 29 15. 63 19. 64 
Louisiana : 367 10.7 13. 72 21. 37 
Virginia... , 358 9. 66 12. 63 21. 36 
Oklahoma. . . 323 17. 59 15. 05 12.17 
North Dakota. . . 316 7.77 21.17 31. 63 
South Dakota 314 17.27 15. 82 
Tennessee... .. _. ' 298 10. 04 11.01 18. 31 
Kentucky ___. 295 8. 67 7 | eS 
Georgia ..... ‘ : : 288 8.09 10. 02 20. 41 
North Carolina......_. 285 9. 93 14. 85 15. 24 
South Carolina. ... 261 8.15 10. 75 16. 28 
Alabama..._.. 233 9.50 8. 86 12.84 
Arkaneas._.__. 212 6.01 6.48 8.09 
Mississippi... 7 7.49 | een 

















'U. 8. Department of Commerce, State Income Payments, 1929-87, p. 6. 

*See monthly section of Social Security Bulletin entitled: ‘‘Public Assist- 
ance.” Where no figure for a State is shown under 1 or more of the programs, 
the State has no plan in operation which has been approved by the Social 
Security Board. 

* Averages for all States include Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
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“complete” participation by the States strain the 
financial resources of the States where resources 
are relatively low. 

It is evident that an arrangement which tends 
to result in relatively smaller Federal grants to the 
States with the smallest financial and economic 
resources eliminates what many have thought to 
be one of the major advantages of adopting the 
grants-in-aid device: namely, the pooling of the 
resources of the Nation to ensure that reasonably 
adequate welfare services are made available to 
all persons who are in need of them, irrespective 
of their place of domicile. The true inverse 
character of this process becomes still more 
apparent when account is taken of the fact that 
the States with smaller financial resources tend 
not only to receive small Federal grants but also 
frequently have a higher proportion of their 
population in need of governmental assistance 
than do other States. The relatively smaller 
amounts available from Federal as well as State 
and local sources in the States with smaller finan- 
cial resources will inevitably result in correspond- 
ingly low levels of assistance payments under 
State programs. 

In the light of these considerations, it is inter- 
esting to examine the average levels of payments 
which are currently being made under the public- 
assistance programs in each of the States. In 
table 3 the States have been arrayed according 
to their per capita income in 1937, the latest year 
for which data are available. In the adjoining 
columns are shown, as of November 1939, the 
average payments per recipient of old-age assist- 
ance and of aid to the blind in each State operating 
such programs, and the average amount per family 
represented by payments under the program for 
aid to dependent children. This table indicates 
that, with a few exceptions, the composition of the 
group of States with small financial resources is 
not very different from that of the group of States 
in which the current levels of public-assistance 
payments are relatively low. Although data for 
a single month may not represent a continuing 
situation and though the differences among the 
States in average payments are partially due to 
other factors, variations in financial resources must 
be regarded as a major causal influence. 

At this point some may urge that lower costs of 
living are associated with States with low average 
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incomes and that, accordingly, the Federal grants 
to these States may justifiably be less, since 
smaller dollar payments to needy individuals in 
these States will provide levels of adequacy com- 
parable to those in other States. It is extremely 
important in analyzing the validity of this argu- 
ment to avoid confusing geographic differences in 
standards of living with geographic differences in 
the costs of identical goods. In States where the 
average income is small the average standard of 
living will generally be low also, since income 
controls directly what standard of living may be 
achieved. This does not mean, however, that 
the costs of purchasing the same quality and 
quantity of food, clothing, housing, and other 
necessities of life differ widely from State to State, 
or in the same or in similar proportions to dif- 
ferences in income. 

Studies of costs of living do not indicate 
that there are large and clearly defined differences 
between one State or region and another in the 
costs of identical or equivalent goods.’ The ex- 
tent to which the market for many products has 
become national in scope itself would indicate 
otherwise. Moreover, because of the diverse 
levels of consumption prevailing within any given 
State, it is very difficult to summarize the “‘cost of 
living”’ for one State in a single figure. To justify 
relatively small Federal welfare grants to States 
with low average incomes by the low standards of 
living in those States would appear to be in con- 
flict with one of the basic purposes of Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

To summarize the preceding discussion: There 
are wide differences in the financial and economic 
resources of the States. If the percentage of 
Federal participation in the financing of the costs 
of welfare services is uniform for each State, and 
if the absolute extent of that participation is con- 
ditioned by the funds supplied by the States, the 
larger per capita grants will generally go to the 
States with the greater resources, and the States 
with the smallest resources will as a rule receive 
the smallest per capita grants. This result pre- 
vents Federal grants-in-aid in the field of welfare 
from ensuring that reasonably adequate services 
are available to needy persons irrespective of the 
State in which they are living. 


4 See, for example, Monthly Labor Review, Differences in Living Costs in 
Northern and Southern Cities, July 1939, pp. 22-38. 
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Methods of Increasing Federal Financial Par. 
ticipation for Some States 


The preceding analysis raises the question 
whether a formula can be constructed for allocat- 
ing Federal grants-in-aid among the States which 
will ensure that the combination of the Federal 
grant with State and local funds will be sufficient 
to finance adequate welfare services for the needy 
in each State. 

One method of attaining this objective, of 
course, would be to retain the principle of a uni- 
form percentage of Federal participation for all 
States and to raise this percentage to a point suffi- 
ciently high so that adequate sums might be avail- 
able even in States with the smallest resources. 
This would necessitate the adjustment of the 
Federal percentage to the resources of the poorest 
State. It is not possible to specify just what this 
percentage would need to be, but it might con- 
ceivably fall somewhere between 75 and 90 per- 
cent. While this would result in generous aid in 
even the poorest State, it would also involve an 
increase in the ratio of Federal participation for all 
States and would obviously necessitate the in- 
clusion of much larger amounts in the Federal 
budget for grants-in-aid for individual welfare 
programs. 

If the Federal Government were to contribute 
as much as 75 to 90 percent of the total cost of a 
welfare program in all States, the effect would be 
practically to eliminate the association of financial 
responsibility with actual administration. In 
such a case it might appear simply a matter of 
ordinary budgetary prudence that the Federal 
Government should actually assume administra- 
tion of the program since it provided the bulk of 
the funds, although other important factors 
would have to be weighed in reaching such a 
decision. Such a result would mean a sacrifice 
of the advantages of State and local administra- 
tion. If the principle were extended to a suffi- 
ciently large number of programs, the Federal 
Government might be forced to draw upon State 
tax bases to a considerable degree in order to carry 
this additional financial burden. 

Another approach which has been suggested is 
to abandon completely the principle of uniformity 
in the ratios of Federal participation in the various 
State programs and, instead, to establish a system 
wherein the percentage of Federal participation in 
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the financing of the costs varied from State to 
State. Under such a plan of “variable-ratio”’ 

ts, the percentage of Federal participation 
would be related to the significant differences in 
the resources of the States; the Federal percent- 
ages would vary inversely, and the State per- 
centages directly, with the resources of the States 
when adjusted for population. 

Under a plan of this sort, relatively low per- 
centages of Federal participation would be 
assigned to States with large financial and eco- 
nomic resources in relation to their population. 
The relatively smaller Federal contribution, when 
added to the larger volume of funds which the 
States would be required to derive through their 
own tax systems, would presumably be sufficient 
to provide an adequate level of welfare services, or 
a level which was at least as close to adequacy as 
that achieved in other States. In contrast, in 
States with lesser resources the increased Federal 
grant would offset the relatively small amount of 
funds which the States obtain through their own 
tax systems, making it possible for such States 
to provide welfare services at levels of adequacy 
not much different from those of States with 
larger financial resources. 

It should be emphasized that this variable- 
ratio plan would not require that the Federal 
grants-in-aid to States with limited resources 
be necessarily larger in absolute amount than 
those going to States with larger resources. 
It would merely provide that the share of the 
total cost of State welfare programs which would 
be covered by the Federal grant would be larger 
in the case of the former group of States than 
in the case of the latter. The States with large 
populations, even though their financial resources 
when expressed on a per capita basis were large, 
would continue to receive grants which, in 
absolute amount, might be many times as large 
as those which would go to States with smaller 
populations but only limited resources. 

In contrast to the large increase in the Federal 
cost of a plan which would raise above 50 the 
percentage of Federal participation in all States, 
a system of variable-ratio grants would not neces- 
sarily lead to total Federal costs in excess of those 
occasioned by use of the traditional matching 
arrangement. The exact aggregate Federal cost 

‘See “Proposed Changes in the Social Security Act: A Report of the 


Social Security Board to the President and to the Congress of the United 
States,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), p. 17, 
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of a plan with such variable percentages would, 
of course, be dependent upon the range within 
which the percentages were allowed to vary and 
upon the response of the States to such percent- 
ages. It is likely, however, that a plan in which 
the Federal percentages varied between 33% and 
66% percent, or between 25 and 75 percent, would 
result in total Federal outlays which would not 
exceed the outlays which result from the use of a 
formula in which the Federal Government uni- 
formly bears 50 percent of the cost of the program 
in each State. The contrast is, in other words, 
between variable-ratio grants and uniform-ratio 
grants, and not necessarily between larger and 
smaller total Federal expenditures. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the 
principle of varying the degree of financial partici- 
pation by the granting jurisdiction in the programs 
of the receiving jurisdiction is not new to American 
fiscal practice. For many years a number of 
States have used such a principle, primarily in 
connection with highway and education programs, 
in the grants-in-aid which they have made to 
the municipalities and other subordinate juris- 
dictions within their own borders. Between one- 
half and two-thirds of the States currently 
endeavor to take account of ability as well as 
need in distributing a part or all of their school 
grants to subdivisions. It is probable that the 
motive underlying the establishment of this type 
of State-local arrangement in the past has been 
similar to what has been described above as one 
of the principal advantages of Federal grants-in- 
aid—the desire to ensure that the programs 
financed in this way would achieve a reasonable 
degree of adequacy in each of the subordinate 
jurisdictions. The system of variable-ratio 
grants discussed above would represent simply 
an extension of this widespread fiscal practice 
to the field of Federal-State financial relation- 
ships. 


How Can Differences in the Resources of the 
States Be Measured? 


If a plan of variable-ratio grants were adopted, 
one of its necessary elements would be the selec- 
tion of an accurate index to measure the financial 
and economic resources of the various States. 
Fortunately, statistical measures are now avail- 
able which adequately reflect these differences and 
which possess a reasonable degree of accuracy. In 
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selecting among these measures, the primary con- 
sideration should of course be to select the one 
which most accurately refiects existing differences. 
A second consideration should be to select the most 
simple method of measurement which is satisfac- 
tory for the purpose at hand, namely, a single 
measure if possible. 

It might be assumed that comparisons of current 
tax revenues of the States, when converted to a 
per capita basis, would provide the most useful 
measure for this purpose. The reasoning under- 
lying this idea might be that the volume of taxes 
now being collected indicates better than anything 
else what proportion of the costs of their welfare 
programs each State can finance. This approach 
would possess more merit if all States were at the 
present time taxing themselves with equal inten- 
sity. This, however, is by no means universally 
the case.- If the ratio of Federal financial par- 
ticipation were related in some way to existing 
tax yields, it is obvious that a State which had 
chosen in the past to tax itself heavily would be 
penalized, whereas a State now taxing itself rela- 
tively less heavily would receive a premium. Re- 
wards and penalties of this type are not among the 
objectives of the plan outlined above. Since the 
various States are not exploiting their tax resources 
uniformly, it is necessary to use some more funda- 
mental index than current tax yields and to under- 
take to measure the underlying financial resources 
of the States from which ultimately all taxes must 
be derived. 

It has also been proposed that the average per 
capita income of the various States is the best and 
most equitable single measure which might be 
used as a basis for determining the Federal per- 
centages in a variable-ratio grants plan.° The 
income payments received by the inhabitants of 
the various States—including wages and salaries, 
interest, dividends, rents, profits, and all other 
types of income—when adjusted for differences in 
population, would appear to constitute an appro- 
priate basis for determining the percentage of 
Federal participation which would be applicable 
to the various States. The income of the inhabit- 
"+See Wueller P. H. et al., The Fiscal Capacity of the States: A Source Book, 
1938, Social Security Board, Bureau Memorandum No. 29, tables R-VII, 
R-VIII, and R-IX. 

* See Senate bill No. 2203 (76th Cong., Ist Sess.) introduced by Senator 
Byrnes; 8. 1620 introduced by Senator Wagner; and H. R. 5736 introduced 


by ‘Congressman Voorhis. See also Groves, Harold, Financing Government, 
New York, 1939, p. 619. 
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ants of a State represents the funds which are 
currently and actually at their disposal during 
given time period. Furthermore, since taxes ulti. 
mately have to be paid out of income, income pay- 
ments received are the best indication of the basi¢ 
tax-paying ability of the States. A comparison 
of the average income of the different States, in 
addition, provides at least a rough measure of 
differences in the relative needs of the States for 
welfare services, since large welfare needs are 
ordinarily associated with small incomes, and vice 
versa. 

Dissimilar distributions of the total incomes of 
the States among their inhabitants may affect to 
a degree both the extent of need indicated by the 
average income of the States and the readiness 
with which the States can tax such income. As. 
sume, for example, that there are two States with 
the same total income and the same population; 
both, accordingly, have the same average or mean 
per capita income. Assume further that in one 
of the States there is a high concentration of in- 
come in relatively few hands and that in the other 
State the income is much more broadly distrib- 
uted. In the first State, as a result of the concen- 
tration, the modal income as contrasted with the 
mean income is probably smaller than in the sec- 
ond State. Similarly, it is probable that more 
persons are in need of welfare services as a result 
of the lowness of their income in the first State, 
even though the average or mean per capita in- 
comes of the two States are identical. 

The availability for tax purposes of the two 
income totals is also different if generally similar 
tax systems are used in both States. Which type 
of distribution would yield the greater revenue 
would depend upon the type of tax used. 


uated income tax, the larger amount of taxes 
would probably be collected in the State where the 
concentration was greater. But if the tax reve- 
nues were derived mainly from a fixed-rate tax on 
incomes with moderate personal exemptions, the 
higher yield might be obtained in the State with 
the lesser concentration of income. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the Federal 
tax system impinges somewhat differently upon 
the income of the inhabitants of various States to 
the extent that there are differences in the distri- 
bution of income. Both the Federal income and 
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Federal estate taxes have a progressive rate struc- 
ture, and accordingly they tend to extract rela- 
tively more from States where income is concen- 
trated than from States where income is more 
widely distributed. Moreover, some Federal ex- 
cise taxes are imposed on what are described as 
“luxuries,’’ with the result that they represent a 
heavier levy upon the income of the inhabitants 
of some States than upon others. 

The Federal taxes paid by the inhabitants of 
a State are compulsory levies from outside of the 
State, and the State itself has no jurisdiction over 
them. They represent a reduction in the income 
of the State, and, since the proportional extent 
of this reduction is not the same for all States, it 
might be desirable to adjust downward the State 
income figures to take account of Federal taxes 
paid. The adjusted figure would represent the 
amount of income or resources over which the 
States have effective jurisdiction for tax purposes. 

There is no doubt that some differences actually 
exist in the distribution of income within the 
different States. Available data bearing on this 
point are, unfortunately, very fragmentary. 
Whether the distribution curves for the majority 
of the States are sufficiently dissimilar, however, 
to warrant a special adjustment to take account 
of such differences is questionable. Moreover, 
in connection with the allocation of Federal 
grants-in-aid among the States, it can be argued 
that the Federal Government need do no more 
than take account of the total income of the States 
in relation to their population; and that it is the 
responsibility of each State individually to decide 
how closely it is willing to adapt its tax system to 
its particular type of income distribution. In 
view of these considerations, it would appear that 
the State per capita income figures by themselves 
constitute, in principle, a reasonably satisfactory 
index for the purpose of variable-ratio grants. 


Characteristics of State Income Data 


The selection of the average per capita income 
of the States as the controlling factor in determi- 
nation of the Federal ratios of participation in the 
costs of the welfare programs of each State appears 
still more appropriate when this series is compared 
with other statistical measures of State resources. 
Examination of other economic series which have 
the same broad coverage as the income figures 
indicates that, so far as the relative positions of 
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the States are concerned, the use of most of these 
other series would produce substantially the same 
results. This results from the fact that, basically, 
the alternative series measure economic variables 
which are eventually conditioned by incomes in 
the States. 

Procedures for determining income are already 
well developed in the main. These methods have 
been improved over a period of years to the point 
at which successive revisions and adjustments in 
the data produce only minor changes in the results. 
The basic methods utilized and the components 
included in income have been the subject of analy- 
sis by economists and statisticians for a number 
of years, and there is substantial agreement con- 
cerning the major components which should be 
included in measuring such income. The De- 
partment of Commerce, which has been measuring 
national income for a number of years, has pre- 
pared official income figures for each of the States 
for the years from 1929 through 1937. 

The sources of data used in determining income 
are extremely varied. To a considerable extent 
the figures are obtained through the use of data 
already assembled for other purposes. This en- 
sures, among other things, that the results are 
objective and unbiased. Most of the data come 
from official Government sources. Basically, the 
figures are derived from sources which represent 
practically complete coverage in particular fields, 
such as the census of manufactures, the census of 
agriculture, the census of mines, the census of 
business, and the like. These censuses contain 
data both on pay rolls and on other types of income 
paid out by the various industries. Other data 
based on partial coverage or on samples, such as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls, are especially valuable in pre- 
paring the figures for intercensus years 

The information reported to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in connection with its adminis- 
tration of the Federal income tax provides the 
primary source for the figures for such types of 
income as interest and dividends. The farm in- 
come figures are assembled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture from the extensive volume of agri- 
cultural statistics collected by that Department. 
Income payments by railroads are available from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which ob- 
tains accounting reports from the railroads under 
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its jurisdiction. Pay roils of the Federal Govern- 
ment are available from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Official and comprehensive data are 
thus available for a high percentage of the total 
amount of income. The field of arbitrary decision 
in the preparation of the income figures is thus 
limited; and even in those areas where some de- 
cision must be made, guiding principles which 
suggest sound lines of choice have been generally 
accepted. 


Table 4.—Frequency distribution of States! according 
to number of times ranking of annual per capita 
income changed from I year to the next by more than 
2 places, 1929-37 ? 
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1 Excludes Alaska, District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

? Based on per capita income figures obtained from Department of Com- 
merce, State Income Payments, 1929-87, p. 6. 

3? When the 3-year moving average is used, data can be com with 
respect to only 6 possibilities of change, since first year for which 3-year 
average can be obtained is 1931. 


As a result of the considerations described 
above, the use of the per capita income of the 
States as the controlling factor in establishing 
the percentages which would be used under a 
variable-ratio plan of Federal grants-in-aid ap- 
pears to many students of the subject as the 
most desirable choice. A reasonably good case 
might possibly be made for the use of certain 
other types of economic series in place of average 
income for this purpose. Both from the stand- 
point of the pertinence of the income series, how- 
ever, and in view of the fact that it would tend 
to produce results not very dissimilar to those 
obtained by using other income series, it would 
appear that average per capita income is prob- 
ably the best choice. Since the plan outlined 
above would fix the Federal percentage for 
each State separately instead of setting up a 
limited number of brackets within which States 
would be assigned, it is evident that any slight 
errors in the income figures would not substan- 
tially affect the Federal percentage assigned to 
any State. In other words, a small margin of 
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error in the figures could not push a State over 
a borderline into a bracket within which a much 
lower percentage applied. At the worst, such an 
error would cause simply a minor difference in 
the percentage of Federal participation assigned, 

An analysis of the relative positions of the 
average incomes of the different States during 
the period 1929-37 indicates that there has been 
a high degree of stability in these positions. In 
other words, despite the fact that substantia] 
changes have occurred from one year to another 
in the national income, there has been a tendency 
for the incomes of most States to change in the 
same direction and in somewhat the same pro- 
portional degree. Table 4 summarizes the shifts 
in the positions of the per capita incomes of the 
States during the period 1929-37. Shifts of only 
one or two places in State rankings from one year 
to another have not been included. The table 
gives a frequency distribution of the States ac- 
cording to the number of times (out of a possible 
total of eight) that the ranking of their per capita 
income has changed from one year to the next by 
more than two places. Per capita income in 19 
States did not once change during the 9-year 
period by more than two ranks from one year to 
the next. Per capita income in 31 States did not 
so change more than once. None of the States 
so changed more than four times. 

If a 3-year moving average of per capita income 
is used, the degree of stability in the ranking of 
the various States is increased still further. The 
rankings of the 3-year moving averages for 33 of 
the States did not during the entire period change 
by more than two places from one year to the 
next. 

It is evident from this analysis that the use 
of State per capita income as a basis for variable- 
ratio grants-in-aid would result in a high degree 
of stability from one year to another in the per- 
centage of Federal participation which would be 
applicable to each of the States. Where a real 
trend downward or upward was taking place 
in the average income of a particular State in 


relation to that of other States, the use of a 


3-year moving average would not prevent this | 


change from influencing the Federal percentage 
assigned to the State. The change would operate 
fairly gradually, however, except in years when 
catastrophic changes occurred in the relative 
income ranking of particular States. The vari- 
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able-ratio plan, therefore, would still permit 
States to plan the financing of their programs 
reasonably far in advance without being confronted 
suddenly with a large change in the percentage 
of their welfare expenditures which would be 
borne by the Federal Government. 

It is hoped to examine in future articles some 
of the particular phases of the general principles 
outlined above. Among other matters, it is 
hoped to analyze at a future date the formulas 
incorporated in Federal grants-in-aid 
plans now in operation; the nature, composition, 
and behavior of State income figures over time; 
the formulas which might be used for translating 
the average income figures of the States into 
variable Federal percentages; differences in the 
ranking of the States on the basis of per capita 
income and on the basis of other economic series; 
and similar problems. The purpose of the present 
article is to indicate the financial difficulties 
arising when the Federal Government participates 
at a uniform percentage rate in the costs of the 
welfare programs of all States, and to outline one 
method by means of which at least some of these 
difficulties might be surmounted. 


various 
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In this, as in many other fields of activity, it 
may not be possible to achieve perfect justice in 
the sense of being able to establish a highly refined 
equilibrium between Federal grants, economic 
resources, and needs throughout the various 
States. The inability to achieve perfection, 
however, should not act as a deterrent against 
steps in that direction if the general objective is 
regarded as desirable. The average per capita 
income of some of the States, for example, is more 
than four times that of others. If it were decided 
at the outset of the introduction of a variable- 
ratio plan to confine the range of Federal financial 
participation within the limits of 33% and 66% 
percent, the use of this narrower range would not 
represent a step backward simply because it failed 
to remove all inequalities in the grants received 
by the different States. The very fact that some 
recognition had been given to differences in the 
financial and economic resources of the States 
would itself constitute a significant development 
in the field of Federal grants-in-aid, since it is 
evident from even this brief survey that systems 
of matching and uniform-ratio grants may have 
serious limitations. 
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A REVIEW OF STATE LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
MEDICAL SERVICES AND TO CASH PAYMENTS 
FOR DISABILITY, PROPOSED DURING 1939 


MARJORIE SHEARON* 


During 1939 the legislatures of 44 States (all but 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia) 
convened in regular session, and introduced about 
200 bills relating to medical and hospital care or to 
cash benefits for disability. The bills dealt with 
(1) regulation of nonprofit hospital and medical- 
service corporations, (2) provision of medical care 
and cash payments for needy persons suffering 
from temporary or permanent disability, (3) 
establishment of State-wide medical services for 
the entire population, (4) establishment of com- 
pulsory health insurance, (5) inclusion within the 
framework of existing unemployment compensa- 
tion laws of unemployment benefits for workers 
temporarily disabled, and (6) regulation cf com- 
mercial health and accident insurance corapanies. 
All these bills were concerned either with the 
authorization of medical services or disability 
benefits to groups which previously had had little 
or no medical care at public expense or with the 
establishment or regulation of private plans for 
furnishing such services. With few exceptions, 
the bills that will be discussed relate specifically 
to new provisions for medical services or cash 
benefits to individuals suffering from temporary 
or permanent disability rather than to programs 
already authorized by law, such as aid to the 
blind, aid to crippled children, and maternal and 
child health. 

Of 200 bills introduced, in the categories listed 
above, 65 were passed (tables 1 and 2). While 
pains have been taken to make this survey 
reasonably complete, some bills may have been 
overlooked. Another analyst might include in 
one of the categories here listed some of the 90 
bills discussed later under Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions and so might arrive at different totals, 
although the grand total (page 50) would remain 
the same. The small percentage of bills passed is 
indicative primarily of opposition or indifference 
to the legislation. However, the discrepancy is 
also due to the fact that final action may be taken 
on but one of two companion bills introduced 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. 
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simultaneously in both branches of the legislature 
or on the last draft of a succession of amended 
drafts each of which is designated by a different 
number. 

More than two-fifths of the 65 bills enacted 
were in the field of nonprofit voluntary health 
insurance. A comparison of this type of legisla- 
tion with that relating to social insurance and to 
other tax-supported medical services shows that 
action in State legislatures was directed primarily 
toward expansion of voluntary plans and second- 
arily toward provision of services for indigents. 
Legislation liberalizing tax-supported hospital and 
medical-care programs or authorizing compulsory 
health insurance either met open opposition or 
was allowed to die for lack of support. Legislative 
approval of measures providing tax-supported 
medical services was generally accorded only to 
bills drawn to fit within the framework of the old 
poor laws and was designed to provide services to 
indigents who could demonstrate their financial 
eligibility for public care by passing a means test. 

A survey of all the legislative proposals made 
in the States indicates but little interest in the 
legislatures in preparing for a national health 
program or in providing medical services for any 
considerable part of the population. Bills author- 
izing State health departments or State welfare 
departments to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in developing State health programs 
usually failed of enactment, as did all bills provid- 
ing cash benefits to workers unemployed because 
of illness. In only one State (New York) was 
legislation proposed to make medical services free 
to the entire population on the same basis as 
public education. The proposal was defeated. 
No State legislation was passed in favor of com- 
pulsory health insurance or of general medical 
care either for the entire population or for a major 
portion of the population. In this respect, there 
was a sharp contrast between discussion and activ- 
ity at the State and Federal levels. As against 
the limited State proposals, the subjects of greatest 
interest in Congress with respect to health legisla- 
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Table 2.—Cross-reference table.—New law citations for bills relating to medical services or cash payments for 
temporary or permanent disability passed by State legislatures during 1939 
































State Bill No. Citation State Bill No. Citation 
Alabama.............| 8. 320__. .| Act 491. Missouri. . H. 603 | Laws 1939, p. 420 
Arkansas.............| 8. 62___. Act 127 Montana........._._. H. 125 | Ch. 31. 

iY eas Act 300 H, 133 Ch. 129. 
Sass Act Nevada........_... ..| A. 319 Ch. 195. 
8. Con. Res. 6 Omitted from Session || New Hampshire....___| H. 38 | Ch. 106. 
Laws in error H, 232 | Ch. 80. 
H. 449__. Act 310. H. 327 | Ch. 206. 
H. 480 Act 249. H. 342 | Ch. 156. 
California........_.__ 8. 1171... Ch. 895. | H. 343 | Ch. 92 
ff Sera Ch. 112. New Jersey 8. 280... | Ch. 305. 
iki chcidndanic Ch. 1070. | New Mexico 6.99... | Ch, 229. 
A. 1712 Ch. 523. G, 398... Ch. 65. 
Colorado. .........._. S$. 93... Ch. 30. 8.112... Ch. 66. 
Connecticut. i = .| Ch. 150. i New York .| 8. 48_..- Ch. 2. 
=a Ch. 185. 8. 1970_. Ch. 608. 
RE .| Ch. 338. S. 2205. Ch. 609. 
6 ReRSSeCERD Ch. 142. 8. 2257 Ch. 893 
H. 1679__. -| Ch. 277. || North Carolina. .| 8. 342... Ch, 325. 
Delaware..........__. 8. 10_... (*). 8. 395_. Ch, 332. 
lS _es — (). H. 870 | Ch. 470, Public— Local 
8. 267... .- = » 1 | Laws. 
District of Columbia_| H. R. 6266....____ iad b. Law 395, 76th Cong. || North Dakota .| 8. 98... Ch. 187 
She ais ie 8. 214. .._. 7 Ch. 19,307. aaa 2 _| 8. 181 (*). 
8. 218_. _..| Ch. 19,306. H. 290... (), 
8. 219. . .| Ch. 19,305. | Oklahoma H. 512 Ch. 24, Art. 1 
S. 606. “| Gh: 19/267. || Oregon. | 8.426. Ch. 494. 
H. 762 Ch. 19,108. H. 419. Ch. 241. 
i arses Ch. 19,969. Pennsylvania .| 8. 317 Act 75. 
H. 1106. ..| Ch. 20,034. 8. Act 104. 
H. 2014 | Ch. 19,421 H. 418 Act 57A. 
Georgia......__. [EEA GOOS | Act 56. H. 640 Act 321. 
Idaho. .__ ri 4 am | Ch. 37. H. 657 Act 383 
aan ..| Ch, 136. H. 685 Act 398 
| | RRTPSSS ..| Ch. 198. H. 686 Act 399 
| Ch. 206. H, 1215 Act 40A. 
Illinois. | S. 178... .-| Laws 1939, pp. 396-399 H. 1580 Act 58A. 
H. 989__. Laws 1939, p. 323 || Rhode Island......._. H, 583 Ch. 719. 
Indiana. ...._. H. 74... _..| Ch, 6. || South Carolina... _- 8. 734... Gov. No. 438 
H. 133... -.-| Ch. 44. H. 575 Gov. Act 245 
a  - Seen .-| Ch. 223. H. 845 Gov. Act 660 
. 307_. ..| Ch, 222. South Dakota H. 47 | Ch, 106. 
ete H. 454__. this -| Ch. 166. Tennessee H, 836 Ch. 102 
Maine.._....._. H. 931... ..| Ch. 24. , ae 8. 36 | Act 207 
0 aR | Ch, 149. 8. 135 Act 113 
Maryland ...___. H. 347____. | Ch. 528. H. 191 Act 296. 
H. J. Res. 32 ..| Res. No. 12 H, 927 (®). 
Massachusetts 8.493. ..... _.| Ch. 205. || Utah 8. 297 Ch. 86. 
, == ..| Ch, 312. Vermont... 8. 60 Act 175. 
8. 614__. | Res. Ch. 65 | H. % Act 127 
H. 197_. Ch. 125. H. 68 Act 174. 
Michigan. 8. 130_. Pub. Act 304 H. 280 Act 134 
SES Pub. Act 283 || Washington iF = Ch. 25 
| H. 145 | Pub. Act 109 || Wisconsin ..| 8. 281. | Ch. 147. 
| H. 166 .| Pub. Act 308 i] 8. 288 Ch. 118. 
, J Ses Pub. Act 108 A. 194 Ch. 142 
Minnesota... ..___. S Me... Res. No. 6 Wyoming .. 8. 99 Ch. 88 
1 Laws not yet published. 
? Not printed in the Session Laws. 
tion were Senator Wagner’s proposed National __ ing to establish nonprofit hospital plans. During 


Health Act of 1939 (S. 1620), the hearings on this 
bill, and the report to the Senate made by Senator 
Murray for the Committee on Education and 
Labor (S. Rept. 1139). 

In the following discussion some of the more 
important provisions of the 1939 legislative pro- 
posals will be discussed. Considerable attention 
will be given to bills that were not enacted, for 
among the measures that lacked support or were 
openly opposed are a few which may ultimately be 
more significant than some that were passed. 


Voluntary Nonprofit Health Insurance Plans 


Prior to 1939 only 12 States had special enabling 
acts authorizing the incorporation of groups wish- 
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1939 thirteen additional States passed such legisla- 
tion, bringing the total number to 25.2 (See 
table 3.) Activity in this field has been marked. 
No other type of State legislation dealing with 
medical services has shown such concerted action 
by the legislators and such similarity in the pro- 
visions of the bills introduced in the various States. 

During the year 1939, 62 bills were introduced 
in 29 States and the District of Columbia to 
authorize and regulate voluntary nonprofit health 
insurance plans; 27 of these bills were passed in 18 





? There is no special enabling act for the District of Columbia, but in 1930 
Congress passed a bill authorizing Group Hospitalization, Inc., which was 
already operating without special permission, to incorporate as a nonprofit 
hospital corporation. 
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States and the District of Columbia (table 4). 
In 11 States the legislators defeated all voluntary 
health insurance bills, including special enabling 
acts in 9 States* which had not previously 
had such provisions on their statute books and 
amendments to existing legislation in 2 States ‘ 
which already had enabling acts. For the most 
part voluntary health insurance legislation has 
been confined to authorization and regulation of 
plans for hospital service rather than for general 
medical care. Enabling acts have stressed the 
philanthropic character of these plans and have 
exempted group hospital insurance corporations 
from taxes and from most of the provisions of State 
insurance laws. The State commissioner of in- 
surance, however, is generally authorized to ap- 
prove charters, reserves, and contractual agree- 
ments entered into by nonprofit hospital-service 
corporations. 

Only one of the enabling acts passed during 1939 
placed a ceiling on operating costs. In Texas 
these costs were limited to ‘15 percent of all dues 
or payments collected . . . subject to the 
approval of the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners.”” In Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina, approval of costs 
was left to some State agency or official, usually 
the commissioner of insurance, while in Maine, 
Ohio, Vermont, and Wisconsin, the new enabling 
acts contained no limitation on costs. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made in California (S. 548) 
to repeal certain sections of the Insurance Code re- 
lating to nonprofit hospital-service plans and to 
substitute regulatory sections more favorable to 
the corporations. It was proposed to amend the 
1935 law, which had limited combined adminis- 
trative and acquisition costs to 25 percent of the 
“aggregate amount of gross premiums actually 
received during the year,” by increasing allowable 
costs to 40 percent of gross premiums the first 
year after incorporation, 35 percent the second 
year, and 30 percent thereafter. The bill was not 
enacted. 

Similarly, the enabling acts of 1939, like those 
of previous years, contained limited or no statutory 
safeguards regarding the amount of a reserve fund. 


3 Arkansas, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 
‘ Georgia and [linois. 
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The California law of 1935 made specific pro- 
visions, but in many States the law does not 
mention such a fund. Enabling acts passed in 
1939 did not provide for reserve funds in Con- 
necticut, Iowa, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin, while in Maine and Michigan the 
new legislation authorized the insurance commis- 
sioner to determine the size of an adequate 
reserve. 

During 1939 new enabling acts or amendments 
to existing acts showed a tendency to benefit or 
protect subscribers by a liberalization of the 
definition of hospital services and the inclusion 
of specific statements concerning the responsi- 


Table 3.—State enabling legislation for voluntary 
nonprofit hospital service corporations 





Date of en- 





State abling act Citation 

Alabama Sept. 14,1935 | Gen. Laws 1935, Act No. 544; amend- 
ed L. 1936, Act No. 169; amended 

an L. 1939, Act No. 491. 

RE iibnmiianceail 

Arkansas ECE: a ae 

— —— -| July 65,1935 | Stats. 1935, ch. 386. 

Colorado... .....- - arcane ’ 

—.. im ---| May 23,1939 | 8. 57. 

Jelaware. ' a er shee Rae 

District of Columbia? |____ .| 

a | May 20,1939 | H. 762, 

a nadauaen .-| Mar. 30,1937 | Acts 1937, Act No. 379. 

SORE ‘ 

iBinols. pits cas | July 6,1935 | Sess. Laws 1935, H. R. 814. 

Sas acetal 

Iowa. ........--..----| Apr. 12,1939 | H. 307. 

Ses: -| 

Kentucky RL _..| May 31, 1938 | Acts 1938, ch. 23. 

Auisiana...... e 

Maine................| Mar. 30,1939 | H. 1433. 

Maryland. ‘ | Apr. 15,1937 | Sess. Laws 1937, ch. 224. 

Massachusetts... | June 23,1936 | Acts 1936, ch. 409. 

Michigan... ._- | May 17, 1939 H. 145. 

Minnesota... -.......-| - 

Mississippi... .- | Mar. 25, 1936 hae ch. 177; amended L. 1938, 
| | ch. 195. 

0 Se nied | 

LS EGPTETRE OE 

Nebraska. ......-..../-- 

a 

New Hampshire.....| Apr. 13,1939 | H. 232. 

New Jersey..........| June 14,1938 | Laws 1938, ch. 366. 

New Mexico. - | Mar. 81939 | 8. 112. 

New York..-.-- _....| May 16,1934 | Sess. Laws 1934, ch. 505; amended 


| L. 1935, ch. 320 and L. 1939, ch. 882. 
North Carolina.....__| 


North Dakota__. | 

Ohio... aioe Apr. 12, 1939 8. 181. 

Oklahoma..---_--.----- igre 

Oregon keel | 1917 _| Laws 1917, ch. 173, secs. 1-9; amended 
| LL, 1933, ch. 96, sec. 1, ch. 98, sec. 1. 

Pennsylvania. -_- | June 21,1937 | Sess. Laws 1937, Act No. 378. 

Rhode Island - - - - -- | Feb. 8, 1939 | H. 583. 

South Carolina.......| Jume 24,1939 | H. 845. 

South Dakota. . US acacia 

Tennessee _. _. | -| 

Texas................| May 10,1939 | H. 191. 

Utah ee 5 ai . : } 

Vermont. _....- .-| Apr. 7,1939 | H. 68. 

Virginia. i ee = 

veanee | 

West Virginia ere nar 

Li... eee May 27,1939 | S. 288. 

We hs piree kein ctnssadt oleae 





1H. R. 6266, enacted by Congress and approved Aug. 11, 1939, is not a 
general — act but provides only for the incorporation of certain per- 
sons as Group Hospitalization, Inc. 
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Table 4.—Status of 1939 State legislation on voluntary 
nonprofit hospital and medical service corporations 





Final disposition 





Approved Sept. 16. 
Died in Senate. 


Do. 
Approved May 5. 
Approved June 13. 
Died in House. 
Do. 


12 | Approved May 23. 
Withdrawn. . 
Approved June 20. 


Signed by President 
a . 
Died in Senate. 
Deedee ay 
pro ay 20. 
Died in House. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
a vetoed Mar. 


Approved Apr. 12. 


Approved Mar. 2. 
Withdrawn. 
Approved Mar. 30. 
Approved Apr. 14. 
Approved June 26. 
ae “Ws May 17. 
Died in Senate. 
Withdrawn. 

Died in House. 
Died. 


Approved Apr. 13. 





Approved Mar. 8. 
Do. 


Killed in Senate. 
Died in Senate. 


A ved June 16. 
K in Committee 
Died in House. 





Died in Senate. 
Approved Apr. 12. 


Died in House. 
Approved June 27. 
Do. 


Died in House. 
Approved Feb. 8. 
Approved June 24. 
Died in House. 
Died in Senate. 
Approved May 10. 
Died in House. 
Do. 


Approved Apr. 14. 
Approved Apr. 10. 


Died in Senate. 
Do. 

Died in House. 
Do. 





Do. 
Approved May 27. 
In Committee. 




















3 No session 


1 Hospitalization. , 
’ Medical care. * Medical indemnity. 


bility of contracting hospitals to furnish services, 
That is, the subscriber who joins a group hospital 
association is now assured in some States that he 
will receive hospital care even if the association 
subsequently finds itself financially unable to 
meet its obligations to the contracting hospital, 

Prior to 1939 “hospital services’ were generally 
defined negatively and by indirection. Defini- 
tions followed the dictum of the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Medical Association that 
in group hospitalization plans ‘‘the subscriber's 
contract should exclude all medical services— 
contract provisions should be limited exclusively 
to hospital facilities.” * State laws have empha- 
sized what hospital services should not include 
rather than what they should include. Thus, 
the Georgia enabling act of 1937 provides that 
nonprofit hospital service corporations— 
shall not contract to furnish to the member a physician 
or any medical services, nor shall said corporation control 
or attempt to control the relations existing between said 
member and his physician, but said corporation shall 
confine its activities to rendering hospital service only 
through such type of hospitals as are in this Act specified, 
without restricting the right of the patient to obtain the 
services of any licensed doctor of medicine; and any hos- 
pital, which shall contract with such corporation for the 
furnishing of hospital care, shall accept a member or 
subscriber of said corporation with the physician of his 
choice in charge of his treatment at such hospital. 

The Kentucky law defines hospital service as 
“meaning only hospital care without medical 
attention” (sec. 2089L—5, Acts 1938). 

In 1939, presumably in anticipation of some 
form of national health legislation, certain legis- 
latures passed liberalizing amendments to their 
insurance codes or welfare laws as these related 
to group hospitalization plans. This was done in 
California where “hospital services’ may now— 
include any or all of the following services: maintenance 
and care in hospital, nursing care, drugs, medicine, 
physiotherapy, transportation, material appliances and 
their upkeep, and indemnification of the beneficiary 
or subscriber for the costs and expense of profes- 
sional medical service rendered during hospitalization. 


New York likewise amended its membership 
corporation law and its cooperative corporation 
law to permit a hospital-service corporation and 
a medical-expense indemnity corporation to issue 
a combined contract providing for hospital service 


4 Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 109, No. 18, Oct. 3, 
1937, p. 65B. 
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and medical-expense indemnity, but neither cor- 
poration alone is permitted to issue a contract 
providing both service and indemnity. In other 
words, the person seeking insurance against the 
total cost of hospitalization will be abie to secure 
it from two types of nonprofit corporation. This 
legislation is a step in the direction of more 
complete voluntary health insurance provision 
for that part of the population which can afford it. 

Despite liberal legislation in California and 
New York, Wisconsin in 1939 provided that all 
contracts between a hospital-service corporation 
and a subscriber “shall provide for hospital 
service only and shall not embrace medical 
services.” (Laws 1939, ch. 118, approved May 
27,1939.) Similarly the new Texas law provides— 
that such corporations shall not contract to furnish to 
the member a physician or any medical services, nor shall 
said corporation contract to practice medicine in any 
manner... but said corporation shall confine its 
activities to rendering hospital service only through such 
type of hospitals with whom it has contracts, without 
restricting the right of the patient to obtain the services 
of any licensed doctor of medicine. (Laws 1939, p. 123.) 


The Iowa enabling act of 1939 states that “‘Hos- 
pital service is meant to include bed and board, 
general nursing care, use of the operating room, 
use of the delivery room, ordinary medications 
and dressings and other customary routine care.”’ 
Under the 1939 enabling act in Vermont, existing 
hospital-service associations are authorized not 
only to fulfill old contracts but to enter into new 
ones to provide “medical, surgical and nursing as 
well as hospital services.”’ 

The organized medical profession, especially 
through State and county medical societies, had 
a considerable influence on voluntary health in- 
surance legislation during 1939. Much of the 
original opposition of the profession to group 
hospitalization and medical-care plans has re- 
cently disappeared and has been replaced by 
marked activity in favor of such plans. While 
most of the activity has been directed toward 
extension of enabling legislation for group hospital- 
ization plans, some attention has been given to 
developing similar legislation for group medical- 
care plans. In 12 States 21 bills were introduced 
authorizing nonprofit plans under one or more of 
the following categories: 


1. Medical care alone; 
2. Medical care or hospitalization; 
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3. Medical care and hospitalization; 

4. Hospitalization or medical-expense indem- 
nity; 

5. Medical-expense indemnity, medical care, 
or hospitalization. 


Six of the bills were enacted. Five authorized 
nonprofit plans for medical care alone (Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Pennsylvania (two bills), and 
Vermont), while one authorized plans providing 
hospitalization or medical-expense indemnity 
(New York). 

It should be noted that the newly enacted 
California law (A. 1712), amending the insurance 
code as it relates to nonprofit hospital-service 
plans, approaches the New York hospitalization 
or medical-indemnity law (S. 2257) in scope. 
The California statute, while not including in- 
demnity for medical services in the home, does 
go so far as to extend the definition of hospital 
services to include “indemnification . . . for the 
costs and expense of professional medical services 
rendered during hospitalization.”” The Califor- 
nia law thus stands midway between the custom- 
ary hospital-service enabling act and one which 
authorizes voluntary nonprofit plans for either 
hospital service or medical indemnity. In no 
State has legislation been passed authorizing com- 
bined nonprofit hospital and medical-care plans. 
Nine bills of this type introduced during 1939 
failed of enactment. 

Enabling legislation passed in Michigan (H. 215) 
provided that a majority of the directors of a non- 
profit medical-care corporation should “be at all 
times persons approved by the officers of the medi- 
cal profession duly organized to promote state-wide 
the science and art of medicine.”’ A corporation so 
authorized was empowered to “accept from gov- 
ernmental agencies payments covering all or part 
of the cost of subscriptions to provide medical 
care for needy persons.” Similarly, in Pennsyl- 
vania two bills (H. 685 and 686) were approved 
on June 27, 1939, giving broad powers to doctors 
of medicine in the control and administration of 
nonprofit medical-service corporations. The new 
laws provide that a majority of the members of 
the board of directors of such corporations “shall 
at all times be doctors of medicine.” An innova- 
tion in this type of legislation is found in the pro- 
vision that relief officers of State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies in Pennsylvania may use pub- 
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lic funds to purchase, from privately owned and 
operated medical-service corporations, subscrip- 
tions providing medical-care services to recipients 
of public assistance. Both the Michigan and 
Pennsylvania acts are noteworthy because they 
authorize welfare authorities to purchase subscrip- 
tions for the needy in medical-service corporations. 
Under this authorization public funds may be ex- 
pended to enroll the needy in privately controlled 
medical-care corporations operated under the 
auspices of State or county medical societies. 

In Connecticut a bill (H. 857) was approved on 
June 20, 1939, authorizing the State and county 
medical societies jointly or severally to incorporate 
for the purpose of operating a medical-service 
corporation. A nonprofit medical-care enabling 
act passed in Vermout (S. 60) provided that three 
or more members of the State medical or dental 
societies or of the county medical societies might 
organize a medical-service corporation. 

Summary.—During 1939 thirteen States passed 
enabling acts authorizing the incorporation of non- 
profit group hospital-care associations. The Fed- 
eral Government approved the incorporation of 
Group Hospitalization, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia, but did not pass a general enabling act. 
Twenty-five States now have special enabling acts 
applying to group hospitalization. During 1939 
legislation was enacted in four States authorizing 
the formation of nonprofit medical-care corpora- 
tions. In one State enabling legislation applied 
to the organization of nonprofit hospital-care or 
medical-indemnity plans. 

Under these laws groups of doctors, hospital 
directors, welfare workers, and other persons in- 
terested in organized efforts to solve the joint 
economic problems of the producers of medical 
services and the consumers of those services are 
authorized to incorporate as charitable, benevo- 
lent corporations. Being defined as nonprofit 
corporations, they are generally exempt from tax- 
ation and from all but a few provisions of State 
insurance laws. Most enabling acts either fail to 
limit administrative and acquisition costs or leave 
the determination of ‘“‘reasonable costs”’ to some 
State agent—generally the commissioner of in- 
surance. These nonprofit voluntary health in- 
surance corporations are required to submit an- 
nual reports to the State and to have their books 
available for inspection by State authorities, but 
such inspection is generally not mandatory on the 
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State agency and in some States is required only 
once in 3 years. Few statutes provide for the 
establishment of reserve funds to guarantee the 
financial ability of the corporations to meet their 
contractual obligations, but the commissioner of 
insurance or other State agent may require such 
reserves at his own discretion. Laws authorizing 
group hospital-service plans generally exclude 
physician’s services in accordance with the policy 
of the organized medical profession. 


Medical Care and Cash Payments for Needy 
Persons With Temporary or Perma- 
nent Disability 


Legislation providing tax-supported medical 
services and cash payments for disabled persons 
has been directed almost exclusively toward per- 
sons who could demonstrate need under the poor 
laws. The majority of bills proposed and passed 
in this field during 1939 provided medical assist- 
ance for needy persons in general rather than for 
special groups such as needy tuberculous or 
permanently disabled persons. 


Medical Assistance for Needy Persons 


The term “medical assistance,’’ as used in this | 


paper, is defined to mean medical services, includ- 
ing hospitalization, physician’s services, nursing 
care, drugs, laboratory tests, or appliances, fur- 
nished by organized public or private agencies to 
persons who are unable to pay for such services 
and who receive them after passing a “means test” 
or test of financial eligibility. Medical assistance 
is administered as a form of relief usually by public 
welfare officials who are charged with responsibility 
for the care of indigents or by private welfare 
agencies cooperating with voluntary hospitals. 
Recipients of medical assistance prior to the 
depression of the 1930’s were generally the 
“chronic poor’’ or indigents who were entitled to 
meager medical services under the poor laws. 
During the past decade many persons who were 
not indigents in the strict legal sense and who would 
not have applied to welfare authorities for food, 
clothing, or shelter found themselves unable to 
meet the costs of medical care. These persons 
have sometimes been referred to as the “medically 
needy,” although the term is also used in a more 
general sense to designate all persons who are 
unable to pay for medical services in whole or in 
part. 
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In recent years some States have broadened their 
concept of public responsibility for persons in 
need to include not only those in need of the 
so-called necessaries of life but also those requiring 
hospital care and other medical services. The 
public welfare law of New York State, as passed 
in 1929 and successively revised during the depres- 
sion period, exemplifies the more liberal attitude 
toward provision of public medical care which is 
emerging within the framework of public welfare 
The New York law is as follows: 


legislation. 

Responsibility for providing medical care.—The public 
welfare district shall be responsible for providing necessary 
medical care for all persons under its care, and for such 
persons otherwise able to maintain thomselves, who are 
unable to secure necessary medical care. Such care may 
be given in dispensaries, hospitals, the person’s home or 
other suitable place. (Laws 1929, ch. 565, art. X, as 
amended by ch. 494, Laws 1935.) 


During 1939 State legislatures were unusually 
active in proposing measures dealing with some 
phase of the study or administration of medical 
assistance to needy persons. Sixty-four bills were 
proposed in 26 States, and 22 were passed in 15 
States (table 5). The proposals included provi- 
sion for a survey of the health needs of the needy 
in Massachusetts, creation of a State Department 
of Hospitalization and Medical Care in Texas, 
new and broader definitions of public assistance 
in Pennsylvania and Oregon, and specific provi- 
sions of medical-care services either for all indi- 
gents or for particular categories, such as the 
blind, the “indigents injured on 
highways.” 

The bills which failed to pass because of legis- 
lative opposition or veto by the governor indicate, 
as clearly as those which were enacted, some of 
the present attitudes toward progressive health 
legislation. The Arkansas legislature, noting that 
“many persons in the State of Arkansas are now 
suffering from sickness and disease because of 
their inability to obtain hospitalization and 
medical care and attention,” proposed a_ bill 
(S. 496) providing that “any person whose in- 
come, or that of his family, does not exceed 
thirty dollars ($30.00) per month from all sources, 
may, upon application to the County Welfare 
Director” be certified as eligible for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. Furthermore, the bill 
authorized the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare “to cooperate with the Federal Government 


aged, and 
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in matters of mutual concern pertaining to the 
free medical treatment and hospitalization of 
indigent sick persons.’”’ Children and expectant 
mothers were placed in a preferred class and were 
to “be given preferential treatment when and 
where necessary.”” This bill was passed by the 
State legislature, but was vetoed by the Governor 
on March 18, 1939. 

That the need for funds for public medical care 
existed in Arkansas is indicated by the fact that 
“funds for providing free hospitalization and 
medical care for the indigent sick . . . became 
exhausted on December 15, 1938,’’ according to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 6 adopted on 
January 17, 1939. Nearly a month passed before 
the House introduced a bill (H. 480) appropriating 
$50,000 for hospitalization of the indigent sick 
and stating “‘it is found by the General Assembly 
that great suffering and in many instances unwar- 
ranted deaths are arising in this State because of 
lack of funds for proper hospitalization of the 
State’s indigent sick.” This bill was finally ap- 
proved by the Governor on March 10, 1939, 
nearly 3 months after funds for hospital and medi- 
cal care for indigents had been exhausted. 

In California an effort to pass legislation en- 
abling the State to cooperate with the Federal 
Government, if and when a national health bill 
should be enacted, met with failure. On January 
24, 1939, Assembly bill 1874 was introduced pro- 
viding for public medical care for needy persons 
and placing upon the State Department of Public 
Health responsibility for “control or administra- 
tion of all public medical-care activities, including 
preventive, diagnostic, and treatment services and 
care for all types of physical illnesses and defects.” 
The State Department of Public Health was au- 
thorized to “cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in matters of mutual concern pertaining to 
medical care’? and to assume responsibility for 
the establishment and administration of a com- 
prehensive, coordinated State and local program 
of public medical-care activities. The bill died in 
the House. 

Efforts to make more adequate provision for 
the medical needs of persons receiving old-age as- 
sistance failed in Connecticut (S. 875 and H. 1335) 
and Ohio (H. 37). One of the Connecticut bills 
proposed that the State “provide reasonable med- 
ical and hospital care for beneficiaries who are in 
need of such care,” while the Ohio bill proposed 
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Table 5.—Scope and final disposition of bills relating to medical assistance introduced in State legislatures in 
session in 1939! 

State Bill No. Scope Final disposition 
Alsbama........_. i Re Provides hospital care for indigents; authorizes cooperation with Federal Government. In Committee. 
Arizona........._. aR Prescribes residence qualification for medical assistance....._.........................----..--- Died in House. 
Arkansas_.....___ + ers: ee and welfare funds, including State special welfare fund for hospital and medical Do. 

care «| gents 
eae ~— expenditures for medical care and hospitalization of persons employed on State and | Died in Senate. 
‘ederal projects. | 
ae Provides for public welfare fund; sqpeepttates for hospitalization of indigents............... | Approved, Mar. 16, 
— ataearcag Provides hospital re oosisesenceesos= _.....| Vetoed, Mar. 18. 
S. Con. Res. 6.| States funds for hospital and medical care for indigents are exhausted_..._............--...-_- Adopted, Jan. 17 
yf Waar Authorizes taxes for hospitalization of indigents and for other health purposes_................ Approved, Mar. 15. 
| | Waeeeer Makes ~~) —-- appropriation for hospitalization of indigents Approved, Mar. 10, 
Goalens.........) A. WM........ Suecwes pestenent of Public Health to cooperate with Federal Government and provide | Died in House. 
cal-care services. 
Colorado..........| 8. 162.....__.. provides assistance, includ rm J hospitalization, for needy aged__.........._- idhciiinidiliaedisdueisneneee Died in Senate. 
Connecticut _____. 8. 875._.______| Provides medical care for r Giants ee sedesasnanececs : Do. 
2 See Provides medical and hospital care for recipients of old-age assistance .-....................... | Died in House. 
Delaware_.....__. Sai. Makes ee propriation for relief of indigent sick of New Castle County........._....._...-- Approved, Apr. 24, 
i _aEar Amends law providing for relief and care of indigent sick of Sussex and Kent Counties________ Approved, May 4. 
= See. Makes appropriation to State Board of Health for surgical treatment for indigents......... ._- Stric — fom calendar, 
Apr. 13. 
ae. ........ Provides State-wide relief and medical ——y 5 for iatorats: « appropriates sennd theseter. Vetoed, May 15. 
Florida. .......... aa Authorizes county tax levy for maintenance of ital for indigents. .| Died in House. 
See Requires certain municipalities to provide ‘enereal disease treatment for indigents.- ....-| Died in Senate. 
5 eemea Relates to hospitals and homes for in a .| Died in House. 
H. 1041__...__. aa a af A pany Commissioners of Martin “County to provide “medical and hos- | Approved, May 19. 
pital care for 3 
Georgia........... Sa Authorizes counties to levy tax not exceeding 1 mill for medica! and hospital care of indigents....| Approved, Feb. 21. 
SRS. Authorizes counties to levy unspecified tax for medical and hospital care of indigents.._____- Died in House. 
Tilimols............ 1 USP rerg Relates to old-age assistance and provides from $5 to $15 per month for medical services | Died in House. 
= EBs a Pee. law of 1874; restricts authorization of expenditures for medical services and | Do. 
| 
Indiana_.......... 8, RR | he any E medical a: and surgical care and heppietieatinn ESSE Sa _..| Approved, Feb. 15. 
Eres poor-relief laws and pnt of medical and hospital care............___- | Approved, Mar. 7. 
et Amends eds poor-rlie laws governing application for emergency medical and hospital care | Died in House. 
cs aa ey ws ms trustees sha!l pay for hospital care including services of attending | Do. 
prac for indigents in tax-supported hospitals. 
Massachusetts.._.| S. 466......___ ye od Jy commission to study old-age assistance law and benefits to crippled and totally | New Draft, 8. 6114. 
persons. 
Of eae Essentially the same as S. 466__.......__..-....-.--.----..-.---- =e See - Approved, Aug. 12. 
H. 856________.| Provides for survey of health needs of the needy by a special commission......__.____. siinadacal = ed in House and 
nate. 
. aa Authorizes towns to compensate physicians for services to needy ns not in institutions Do. 
H. 1416.______.| Authorizes towns to compensate physicians “registered with the & artment of civil service’ | Next General Court 
who render services to needy persons not in institutions. | 
H. 1419__.__._. Amends law relative to reimbursement of cities and towns by the Commonwealth for hospital | Do. 
care for ;, persons. 
Ee | S| eee Amends — Adults Act which provides hospital and medical care for indigent adultsand | Approved, June 22. 
women. 
ea Provides med edical and treatment for afflicted children............................... ...| Approved, June 16, 
Minnesota........| 5. 1289_.....__. — s wemmnbeed digents injured by motor vehicles _._. a a | Died in Senate. 
Hy 1464_._.____ EAE TES RAE a i a ee a | Died in House. 
Montana... ...... Tt ticnewsen Defines om State Department of Public Welfare; ‘defines ‘‘assistance” to include medical Approved, Mar. 9 
hospital care. | 
5 Provides medical and hospital care for persons unable to pay therefor... .. Died in House. 
aia Amends laws relating to contract care for poor, sick, and infirm; proposes County Medical | Killed in House. 
eerie Plan for indigents. a 
Nevada..........- aay ae be providing maintenance and medical and hospital care for expectant mothers _ - Senate failed to concur. 
S ‘Ses Similar to 8. 20; includes appropriation of $i. 000 aaa Approved, Mar. 25. 
New York ___..... 5 ayes Provides home relief be given wholly in cash; medical assistance may be in cash, by order, or | Died in Senate 
A. 130__._.....| Provides medical facilities for indigents...._........................--.----------.— ; | Killed in Committee. 
A. 2107_______.| Provides freedom of chvice ——- or dentist by recipients of home relief_ | Died in House 
North Carolina...| H. 870........-. Provides medical and hospital care for indigents of New Hanover County and City of Wil- | Ratified, Mar. 31. 
Se 2 Se Provides medical and hospital care for recipients of old-age assistance _. aid Died in House. 
Okishoma........| 8. 263......... Provides medical and —— care for indigents and makes appropriation therefor _ Died in Senate. 
Gib Gtbineccsae — assistance to needy, aged, blind, and cripples; authorizes cooperation with Federal | Died in House. 
vernment. 
) es eppso = oy for public welfare; authorizes expenditures for optometrical and dental | | Approved, Apr. 21. 
work for 
OR occcnccinctay eee GR..nnc< _| Provides for stion with Federal Government; “general assistance’ defined to include | Approved, Mar. 6. 
“medical, ical, and hospital care.” 
Pennsylvania_....| S. 1001_._.. _..| Allocates appropriation of Department of Public Assistance to Department of Health | Died in House. 
for med. care to indigents. 
a Authorizes Department of Public Assistance to cooperate with Federal Government; redefines Do. 
“assistance’’ to exclude medical care. 
H. 657._.......| Authorizes Department of Public Assistance to cooperate with Federal Government; “‘assist- | Approved, June 26. 
ance”’ redefined to include ‘“‘money, milk, goods, shelter, services, or burial.’’ | 
H. 1409... .__- Provides for hospitalization of indigents injured by motor vehicles. | Died in House. 
South Carolina...| S. 734......... — ah for a. medical care of indigents in Darlington County; ‘American Red | A pproved, May 26. 
nister services | 
i Sa eh LE | Se Approved, Apr. 12. 
WEE cbdasevctncs H. 144._____...| Creates State Department of Hospitalization and Medical Care; authorizes cooperation with | Died in House. 
Federal Government. | 
H. J. Res. 22_. + — ——- constitutional amendment providing tax levy for public health and care of Do. 
n ni 
a J .-a Provides medical and surgical eye care; authorizes cooperation with Federal Government .| Approved, Mar. 15. 
Washington_......| 8. 187_......-- > --1- medical care for prevention of blindness without deducting costs from grants of blind | Died in Senate. 
| _ assistance; prescribes administrative sonemaunn 
H. a Companion tee lela inde camtinnnenttiiientionamnd EE RRR ee eS ne ee ....--| Died in House. 
t The legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia were not in session. 
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that the State bear the expense for hospitalization 
and for necessary medical and dental treatment of 
recipients of old-age assistance. Similarly, two 
pills introduced in Washington (S. 187 and H. 461) 
providing “medical care or other corrective treat- 
ment”? for the prevention of blindness failed of 
enactment. 

In Oklahoma Senate bill No. 253 provided 
$500,000 annually for each of the fiscal years 1940 
and 1941 for medical care and hospitalization of 
indigents and expectant mothers. It defined the 
term “‘indigents’’ to mean “those persons who are 
destitute and unable to secure employment by 
reason of physical or mental disability, infirming 
or temporary illness or other disability which 
prevents such person from securing ordinary 
employment.’”’ Administrative authority for the 
medical-care program was given to the State 
Board of Public Welfare, and it was provided 
that maximum fees for “medical, surgical, and 
hospital treatment and medicine for indigent 
persons should be set by agreement between the 
State Board of Public Welfare and the State 
Department of Public Health.” Indigents were 
guaranteed freedom of choice in selecting their 
doctors and hospitals. The bill was not passed 
nor was House bill No. 203 which authorized 
the Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission to 
“eooperate with the Federal Social Security Board 

.. or other like agency created by Federal 
Congress ... to qualify for Federal aid to 
States in providing assistance to needy persons.”’ 
This measure would have provided for the granting 
of assistance not only to dependent children, the 
aged, and the blind, but also to crippled adults 
and children. 

The Texas legislature introduced two important 
bills directed toward greater State activity in 
the furnishing of medical services for indigents. 
An amendment to the State Constitution was pro- 
posed (H. J. Res. 22) providing a tax to be used 
for public health and the indigent sick. The 
second bill (H. 144) created a State Department 
of Hospitalization and Medical Care which was 
empowered to acquire and operate State hospitals 
and clinics and to arrange for the care of the 
indigent sick in privately owned hospitals and 
other institutions. This new State department 
was also authorized “to provide for hospitalization 
and treatment of indigent and destitute sick 
persons, including expectant mothers who are 
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indigent or destitute and who are unable, through 
other sources, to obtain necessary hospitalization 
and medical care.” The care to be given to in- 
digents was to include “proper dental, medical, 
surgical, and other treatment of a preventive or 
corrective nature when such service is not available 
from any other source.” Both bills died in the 
House. 

Turning now from the State legislative proposals 
for medical assistance that were not enacted, let 
us analyze the bills that received the support of 
the lawmakers. On the whole, the laws passed in 
this field were not directed toward the develop- 
ment of State health programs that might be inte- 
grated into a national health program. Little 
attempt was made to reorganize State health and 
welfare departments so that they might provide 
more adequate public medical services. Most 
legislatures failed to propose bills or to pass those 
that were proposed authorizing cooperation with 
the Federal Government and designating an appro- 
priate State agency to accept grants-in-aid or 
other Federal funds for the development of State 
medical-care plans should funds become available 
under a Federal health bill. 

Most of the bills providing medical care and 
hospitalization which were finally passed restricted 
such services to persons who were already public 
charges or to those near the indigency level. The 
bills were in large part devoted to definitions of 
indigents, to detailed procedures to be followed by 
a person in need of medical care or hospitalization, 
to eligibility requirements, and to accounting 
procedures for reimbursing counties, hospitals, 
or other jurisdictions for services rendered. 
Little or nothing was said of the quality or extent 
of services to be given and of the qualifications of 
professional personnel. Medical care for indi- 
gents was to be provided in the same fashion as 
general relief or other forms of public assistance. 
The legislation was so drawn as to discourage any 
general use of public medical-care facilities by sick 
persons too poor to pay for services of physicians, 
surgeons, nurses, and hospitals. No special pro- 
vision was made for preventive health services; 
rather, the bills stressed the fact that indigents 
should avail themselves of public services only in 
the last extremity. The chronically ill were 
generally excluded from the public services offered, 
and frequently the applicant for medical care was 
required to demonstrate to the authorities that 
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his condition was susceptible of improvement 
before he might obtain that care. 

As illustrative of this type of legislation, we may 
cite the bills passed in Delaware, Florida, and 
Montana. The Delaware bill (S. 257) appro- 
priated small annual sums for hospital care for 
indigents in two of the three counties in that 
State and amended the law providing for relief of 
the indigent sick of one of the counties in such a 
way as to give private physicians and hospitals 
considerable authority in determining the indi- 
gency of persons applying for tax-supported hos- 
pital care. The only new legislation dealing with 
public medical-care services passed in Florida in 
1939 was a bill (H. 1041) providing “‘medication 
and hospitalization for the indigent citizens” of a 
county with a population of about 5,000 persons. 
Montana, in amending numerous sections of its 
Public Welfare Act, provided that “an applicant 
for assistance including medical care and hospital- 
ization”’ shall be eligible only after investigation 
by the county department of public welfare “re- 
veals that the income and resources are insufficient 
to provide the necessities of life’? (H. 133). The 
services provided by the county coinmissioners 
must be approved by the State Board of Health or 
the State Medical Association under one of the new 
amendments to the Montana welfare law. Medi- 
cal assistance is to be paid for from the county poor 
fund and administered as a part of the relief 
program on a “minimum subsistence’’ basis. 

Legislation passed in Michigan and Oregon im- 
proved administration of medical assistance and 
broadened the scope of services to be extended. 
Senate bill No. 130 of Michigan amended the In- 
digent Afflicted Adults and Pregnant Women Act 
of 1915, generally referred to as the Afflicted Adults 
Act, by transferring administrative jurisdiction 
from the probate court to the County Department 
of Social Welfare and broadening the coverage. 
Under the amended act, hospital service and medi- 
cal and surgical treatment are to be given to in- 
digent adults and to pregnant women who are 
financially unable to secure proper care. In a 
similar way in Michigan the Afflicted Children’s 
Act of 1913 (Act 274) and the Crippled Children 
Act of 1927 (Act 235) are modified in Senate bill 
No. 367 to bring about a unification in administra- 
tion of the two acts and more adequate provision 
of medical-care services for all children under 21 
years of age. Oregon likewise passed a_ bill 
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(H. 419) amending and improving various welfare 
statutes. It broadened the scope of public sery- 
ices to the needy and provided for cooperation 
with the Federal Government in providing al] 
forms of assistance, including medical and hospital 
care, for needy persons. 

Summary.—Twenty-six States proposed 64 bills 
dealing with medical assistance for needy persons; 
22 bills in 15 States were passed. This legislation 
provided general medical assistance for all needy 
persons rather than special services for tuber- 
culous or permanently disabled persons. For the 
most part the legislation enacted did not include 
provisions that would enable the States to take 
advantage of possible Federal legislation. The 
more liberal bills, including several authorizing 
cooperation with the Federal Government in 
developing broad health programs, were killed or 
died for lack of support. Certain States, such 
as California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas, which were 
sponsoring legislation for voluntary health insur- 
ance plans, failed to enact bills that had been 
introduced providing medical services under pub- 
lic-assistance or compulsory insurance plans. 
Other States—Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Vermont, and Wisconsin—enacted 
voluntary insurance laws, but failed to introduce 
any legislation providing public medical services 
for that large portion of the population which 
needs medical services and cannot afford to pay 
for them on an individual basis or as members 
of group hospitalization or group medical-care 
plans. 


Medical Assistance and Cash Benefits for Per- 
manently Disabled and Tuberculous Persons 


State legislators passed only 3 out of 27 bills 
introduced relating to the medical needs of per- 
manently disabled and tuberculous persons. This 
count does not include 17 bills, 10 of which were 
enacted, which provided for the erection of hospi- 
tals and for administrative procedures relating 
to hospitals furnishing care for the tuberculous. 
These bills are discussed below under Miscella- 
neous Provisions. Legislative proposals in a few 
States showed a desire to assume public responsi- 
bility for medical care and rehabilitation of 
crippled adults, but the proposals did not meet 
general favor. 
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In California, in A. J. Res. No. 17, it was 
pointed out that “one of the obligations of civi- 
lized communities was to afford assistance 
to those of its people who are in need” and that 
the cooperation of Federal and State governments 
was necessary for the successful performance of 
this function. To this end a joint resolution of 
the Assembly and Senate of California was intro- 
duced, declaring “That the President and the 
Congress of the United States be memorialized to 
extend the Social Security Act to provide grants- 
in-aid to States which afford assistance to needy 
persons who are physically handicapped.” How- 
ever, this resolution asking for the cooperation of 
the Federal Government was not adopted, and the 
California legislature likewise failed to enact bills 
providing financial assistance or medical care to 
disabled persons (Assembly bills 102, 608, and 
1734) and one bill (A. 1307) providing financial 
assistance to convalescent tuberculous persons 
who are in need. 

Several States introduced legislation providing 
monthly grants of assistance to cripples, but none 
of the bills was passed. Among these bills were 
A. 608 in California, which provided $35 monthly 
to permanently disabled persons; S. 44 in Georgia, 
which provided public assistance not to exceed 
$15 per month for persons over one year of age 
who were 50 percent disabled; H. 99 in Kansas, 
which provided county “pensions” ’ to persons 
over 21 who have lost both hands; H. 1702 in 
Maine, which provided a $20 monthly “pension” 
to cripples between the ages of 21 and 65; and 
Senate bills 260 and 270 in Washington and H. 13 
in Wyoming, providing assistance to the physically 
disabled. Vermont appropriated $5,000 to “give 
aid to deserving crippled or otherwise physically 
disabled persons over twenty-one years of age, 
who are not eligible to receive aid under existing 
agencies functioning under the Federal Security 
Act’’ (H. 280). In Texas an amendment to the 
State Constitution was proposed (H. J. Res. 12) 
providing assistance for needy permanently dis- 
abled and crippled persons over 21 years of age. 
The bill died in the House. 

New York introduced companion bills (S. 1786 
and A. 2251) providing medical care and hospital- 
ization for the physical repair of adult unemployed 

’ The term “‘pension’’ as used in some State legislation is synonymous with 
“public assistance’; it refers to monthly cash allowances paid by welfare 


authorities to needy persons on the basis of need and not as a matter of right 
nor for meritorious service. 
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persons between the ages of 21 and 65 who are 
physically handicapped. Neither bill was passed. 
Similarly, Ohio tried without success to pass a 
bill (H. 78) establishing a bureau of aid for needy 
physically handicapped persons between the ages 
of 18 and 65. In Missouri it was proposed 
(S. J. Con. Res. 1) that there be submitted to the 
voters of the State a constitutional amendment 
authorizing assistance to persons over 65 years of 
age ‘who are incapacitated from earning a liveli- 
hood and without means of support.’”’ The pro- 
posal died in the Senate. 


Public Medical Care for the Entire Population 


Those who believe that health for the entire 
Nation is as necessary and desirable as education, 
and that preventive and curative medical services 
should be as available to all as public education, 
will be greatly interested in a bill proposed in 
New York by Assemblyman Goldstein (A. 523). 
This bill, which died in committee, amended the 
public-health law by transferring to the State 
Department of Health all the functions of the 
State Department of Social Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Education, and 
other departments— 
which in any manner, directly or indirectly, pertain or 
relate to medical activities, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, technicians and laboratory work, the maintenance 
and operation of public or private hospitals, sanitoriums and 
other institutions for the care and treatment of the sick, 
the health and lives of the people of the state or of the 
wards of the state, including the sick, the feeblc-minded 
and the insane. 


Provision was made for a salaried professional 
staff under civil service and for the establishment 
of four new divisions in the Department of Health, 
namely, divisions of medical care, dental care, 
nursing care, and pharmacy. 

This enlarged Department of Health in New 
York was to have the following objective and goal: 


To improve and maintain the health of the people of 
the state and to render free of charge, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the department, all medical, 
surgical, dental, nursing care and treatment and all other 
services and facilities known to science and designed or 
adapted for use in all cases of sickness, accidents and 
childbirth, to and for residents of the state, including free 
transportation to and from hospitals, maintenance in 
hospitals, the furnishing and supplying without cost of 
medicines, drugs, and all medical, surgical, dental and 
pharmaceutical supplies and appliances required or deemed 
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advantageous for the care, treatment, recovery and 
rehabilitation of a sick or injured person . 


Another bill designed to remove administration 
of public medical services from the jurisdiction of 
public-assistance agencies was one introduced in 
Oklahoma by Senator Phillips (S. 17) “providing 
medical treatment free of charge to persons who 
are unable to provide such treatment for them- 
selves.” That administration of these services 
should in no way be regarded as part of the relief 
set-up, the bill stated: 

In order for a person to be entitled to receive medical 
treatment under this Act, it shall not be necessary that 
such person be on a relief roll, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration Roll or other government set up, but such person, 
or the parents or guardian of such person shal] make affi- 
davit that they are unable to provide such medical 
treatment. 

Provision likewise was made to place administra- 
tion under the State Commissioner of Health. 
The bill died in the Senate. 

Tennessee is believed to be the only State which 
enacted legislation designed to reorganize health 
and welfare administrative machinery in antici- 
pation of the passage of a national health bill and 
which lifted public medical care out of the group 
of services available only to indigents able to 
demonstrate need under the pauper laws, placing 
such care on a level with other public services 
evailable to all persons seeking them. The new 
Tennessee law (H. 836) creates the Medical Care 
Division in the State Department of Public 
Health and authorizes this division to administer 
and expend not only any State funds which may 
subsequently be allotted for medical-care services, 
but also any funds which may be “allotted or 
contributed for medical care in accordance with 
eny future act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee or the Congress of the United 
States having as its objective the inauguration of a 
State and/or national program of medical care.” 
The law further specifies that the medical-care 
services to be furnished are separate from, and 
in addition to, the services customarily rendered 
by public health departments and that the purpose 
of the act is— 
to coordinate, improve and better supervise the expendi- 
ture of public funds appropriated and designed for medical 
care and medical service to citizens of the State, generally, 
who under future laws shall become entitled to receive 


medical care or medical service at public expense under 
the proposed National program of medical care. 
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This bill, proposed on February 13, passed quickly 
through both houses and was approved by the 
Governor on March 6, 1939. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


There was scarcely any State legislative activity 
in the field of compulsory health insurance in 1939 
although ample evidence was available that a 
major part of the population of this country, 
including the otherwise self-supporting as well as 
indigents, was unable to afford adequate pre- 
ventive and curative medical services and al- 
though testimony presented at the Federal 
hearings on the Wagner bill indicated that need for 
public medical services existed in nearly every part 
of the United States. As we have seen, the only 
legislation acted upon favorably by the States was 
that which provided public medical services for 
the indigent or needy and that which authorized 
the formation of voluntary hospital and medical- 
care corporations to furnish limited medical 
services to persons who could afford such services. 
Only nine States introduced bills relating to some 
aspect of compulsory health insurance. All told, 
19 bills were introduced but only two were passed 
(table 6). Attempts to make more adequate pro- 
vision for the medical needs of the workers of the 
country failed as did isolated attempts to establish 
comprehensive State medical-care programs for all 
persons seeking medical services. (See preceding 
section.) 

Legislative proposals for compulsory health 
insurance showed two different approaches: one 
called for compulsory health insurance legislation 
generally along the lines laid down by the Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security in its model 
Social Security Bill for Health Insurance; the other 
called for the inclusion of health insurance bene- 
fits within the framework of existing unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

The only legislation passed that was directed 
toward some form of compulsory health insur- 
ance, outside the unemployment compensation 
laws, was House Joint Resolution 32 in Maryland. 
The purpose of this bill was to explore the possi- 
bility of transforming voluntary hospital insur- 
ance into compulsory hospital insurance. The 
bill called attention to the fact that although 
Maryland in 1937 had passed an enabling act for 
nonprofit hospital-service plans and although 
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corporations were operating under this act, there 
were many persons who had not taken advantage 
of the plan. The legislature therefore requested 
the Governor “to appoint a commission to study 
the question of compulsory hospital insurance” 
and to report to the General Assembly on or 
before January 15, 1941. If a compulsory hospi- 
tal insurance plan should be inaugurated, it would 
represent a limited form of compulsory health 
insurance. 

The only bill passed linking health insurance 
with unemployment compensation was H. 327 in 
New Hampshire. This bill authorized the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study the possibilities 
of protecting individuals unemployed because of 
sickness or ill health. An appropriation of $2,500 
was made available to the commission. 

The Maryland and New Hampshire laws both 
called for study of the possibilities of compulsory 
health insurance without actually approving any 
particular program. California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin, on the other hand, introduced several 
bills for State systems of compulsory health 
insurance, but none was passed. Connecticut 
failed to pass a bill (H. 1495) authorizing the 
appointment of a commission to study and report 
on the problem, and Wisconsin took the same 
action on a similar bill (A. 844). 

Two bills seeking to establish State-wide com- 
pulsory health insurance in California were 
opposed by the State Medical Association and by 


other groups and failed of enactment. Senate 
bill No. 551 proposed the creation of a Division 
of State Health Insurance in the Department of 
Industrial Relations and established a State 
health insurance fund. The program was to be 
financed by contributions—divided equally be- 
tween employers and employees—amounting to 
6 percent of wages plus a State contribution of 
one-tenth of this joint contribution. Benefits 
were to include cash and medical benefits for 
employees and their dependents. Broad coverage 
was to be made possible by providing voluntary 
insurance for persons employed in employments 
not covered by the act. The bill died in the 
Senate. 

California Assembly bill No. 2172 illustrates a 
second legislative device for setting up a com- 
pulsory health insurance system. Whereas Sen- 
ate bill No. 551, patterned after the model com- 
pulsory health insurance bill, proposed an inde- 
pendent health insurance system, Assembly bill 
No. 2172, drafted as an amendment to the Cali- 
fornia Unemployment Reserves Act of 1935, con- 
templated a compulsory health insurance system 
within an existing unemployment compensation 
system, with which it was integrated and upon 
which it was dependent. The original title of 
the 1935 act was to be changed to the “Social 
Insurance Act’’ as an indication of the broader 
scope of the proposed bill. The existing De- 
partment of Employment, which is charged with 
the dual responsibility of administering unemploy- 


Table 6.—Scope and final disposition of State legislative proposals for compulsory health insurance made in 1939 



































State Bill No Scope | Final disposition 
Compulsory health insurance 
— — eisai ei a 
California 8. 551 Provides Gtate apatemn of health 1GUINROD..... 6c cnede doo ccmsbaismadévcnaissescotcnctinsanees | Died in Senate. 
Connecticut H. 1495 Provides appointment of commission to study health insurance-.- - nieteateoiiotalel yo in House Mar. 30. 
Maryland H. J. Res. 32 Requests Governor to appoint commission to study compulsory hospital SINOED. ccciscannns | Approved, Apr. 26. 
Massachusetts H. 1898 Provides State pagerem GF RR CR i insctianes nhnacuesnnssssdnatiecednsamsienaabndaheed Ki ed in bot ‘eoenene 
New York A. 2241 do " windbien beteenisdienca cane ; SR ee ee Died in House 
A. 2252 do aac Sanaa SE ir Dome OEP D IE LO ENE PEE Do. 
Pennsylvania H. 671 OD. ucaccandidiadimrizvedcicstocsdbianediadbnainaeeddesedeataee Do. 
Rhode Island H. 809 | “Rae nqveditiniatadenepnisiatinacgelininieiniesiaieiadeeinadandsianmaaanae Do. 
nsin.._. A. 807 ae ; a a em IE Killed in Assembly. 
Unemployment compensation for sickness 
= SSS ee eee 2 Pat ee ee 
California... . 8. 1128 Establishes system of social insurance; includes health and unemployment insurance.__--.-._..-- Died in Senate. 
A. 2172 Provides system of health insurance within system of unemployment reserves..............-... Killed in Assembly. 
Massachusetts H. 387 Provides benefits for sick enplegess under unemployment Gane RE ee: — in both Houses. 
H. 933 do coubedannetdonsmhsaitiiaisaitiihbenatimeindsiasindndiedaddddias sabia 0. 
| H. 1075... — ee veccncusteadobsucsduthetdsdbbdsndueduadeheeskdescsneeemadaanseaaee Do. 
H. 1651 : RAIS SEE : EE ER Bs Do. 
| H. 1781 = RE EP ass scasecnadsneisantibeibdebbebbasiataneesheonassdadsaheaneae Do. 
| H. 1876....- a OE RS EE DE Do. 
New Hampshire..| H. 327 Establishes commission to study protection of persons unemployed because of sickness... ..... Approved, June 16. 
Pennsylvania H. 450 Provides unemployment compensation for sick or physically disabled employees...........-.- Died in House. 
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ment compensation and the State employment 
service, was to be designated as the Department 
of Social Insurance and Employment Service. 
Medical benefits were to be administered by a 
Bureau of Medical Service in the Division of 
Social Insurance in the enlarged Department. 
A health insurance fund, separate from the un- 
employment fund, was to be created in the State 
treasury and was to consist of: (1) the 1 percent 
employees’ contribution collected for unemploy- 
ment compensation under the original Unemploy- 
ment Reserves Act, (2) medical-benefits contribu- 
tions comprising employers’ and employees’ con- 
tributions of 1 percent each with respect to wages 
paid, (3) any money that might be appropriated 
by the State for medical benefits, (4) any money 
that might be received for disability unemploy- 
ment benefits or medical benefits or for both from 
the United States or from any other source, and 
(5) earnings on investments, fines, and other 
miscellaneous items. 

The close integration of the three administra- 
tive branches of the proposed department and the 
dependence of the program of cash benefits for 
disability unemployment on the unemployment 
compensation program were indicated by the 
provision that employee contributions collected 
on and after January 1, 1940, for unemployment 
compensation were to be put into the health in- 
surance fund and not into the unemployment 
fund. The cost of the three programs was to be 
distributed as follows: unemployment compensa- 
tion was to be financed by employers, the State, 
and the Federal Government; the cash benefits 
program of the compulsory health insurance 
scheme was to depend primarily upon a 1 per- 
cent unemployment contribution from employees 
and secondarily upon such appropriations as 
might be made from State and Federal funds; 
and, finally, the medical-benefits program of the 
compulsory health insurance plan was to be 
financed by contributions from employers, em- 
ployees, and the State, together with possible 
grants from the Federal Government. The bill 
was defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 48 to 20. 

Within the short period of a single week seven 
bills were introduced in Massachusetts, six pro- 
viding that the unemployment compensation law 
be expanded to include benefits for sick employees 
and one providing for health insurance along the 
lines suggested by the American Association for 
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Social Security. All seven bills were defeated, 
as were the bills providing medical services for 
the needy and one bill proposing a survey of 
health needs. In Massachusetts, as in California, 
New York, and Wisconsin, the only medical-sery-. 
ice bills enacted were new enabling acts or amend- 
ments to previous enabling acts for voluntary 
group hospital-service or medical-service plans. 

In New York two compulsory health insurance 
bills were introduced on the same day, one by 
Assemblyman Boccia (A. 2241) and one by 
Assemblyman Wagner (A. 2252). The two bills 
were similar, and both followed closely the model 
Social Security Bill for Health Insurance sponsored 
by the American Association for Social Security 
and popularly known as “the Epstein bill.’’ Both 
bills placed administrative authority in a health 
insurance board to be created in the State Depart- 
ment of Health. The former bill used the pre- 
mium rates recommended in the model bill and 
provided for contributions of 6 percent of wages, 
requiring employers and employees together to 
pay 4% percent on a graduated scale, and the 
State to pay 1% percent. This is the rate believed 
by many to be necessary for a sound health insur- 
ance scheme. The Wagner bill departed from 
the recommendations in the model health insur- 
ance bill by requiring total contributions of only 
5 percent of wages, by omitting provisions for 
local administrative procedures, by not separating 
funds for cash benefits from those for medical 
benefits, and by providing more generous cash 
benefits. Both of the New York bills were de- 
feated. 

In Pennsylvania the Tronzo compulsory health 
insurance bill (H. 671), placing administrative 
responsibility in the State Health Department 
and providing the premium rates of the model 
health bill, and a bill (H. 450) extending the un- 
employment compensation law to include benefits 
to persons unemployed by reason of sickness 
or physical disability, were defeated. 

The Rhode Island compulsory health insurance 
bill introduced by Representative Romano (H. 
809) followed the model bill almost verbatim. It 
did, however, place administrative authority in a 
Division of Health Insurance to be created in the 
Department of Public Welfare, whereas the model 
bill did not link health insurance with the welfare 
department. The Romano bill died in committee. 

Assemblyman Biemuller in Wisconsin introduced 
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a compulsory health insurance bill (A. 807A) 
which differed considerably from other bills in 
this field and from the model health insurance 
bill. Contributions by employers and employees 
to the health insurance fund were put on a flat 
2 percent basis for each group instead of being 
graduated. No provision was made for a State 
contribution. The bill provided for “health 
benefits” (i. e. medical services) but not for cash 
benefits. One of the unusual features of the bill 
was the definition of ‘“‘health services” to include, 
among other things, “services and supplies for 
the prevention, cure, or alleviation of mental 
defect.’’ No provision was made for services for 
mental disease, a condition more amenable to 
treatment than mental defect. Unusual powers 
were accorded to the director of health insurance, 
who was to be appointed by a State health insur- 
ance council instead of by the Governor, as is 
customary for such appointments. The Wis- 
consin Assembly killed both this bill and one 
(A. 844A) creating an interim committee on the 
cost of medical care. 


Regulation of Health and Accident Insurance 
Companies 


Only brief mention will be made here of the 
bills introduced in many States for the purpose 
of regulating insurance companies which offer 
health and accident policies. One of the mani- 
festations of increased interest in providing 
protection against the costs of medical care and 
the loss of income due to disability is the willing- 
ness of the public to purchase various types of 
insurance from commercial companies. The re- 
cent rapid increase in membership in voluntary 
nonprofit health insurance plans has apparently 
encouraged private insurance companies to expand 
their health insurance business. 

This increased activity has resulted in amend- 
ment of the laws in many States to enable 
insurance companies to write additional forms of 
insurance, to regulate business procedures, and 
to protect the interests of the insured. At least 
24 bills are known to have been introduced in 12 
States, and 10 of these bills in 8 States were 
passed. Most of the bills dealt with definitions 
of health and accident policies, procedures to be 
followed regarding cancelation, permissible cover- 
age, and other regulatory and enabling provisions. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions 


In addition to the bills analyzed in preceding 
pages, at least 90 were introduced relating to 
appropriations, administration, hospital construc- 
tion, and other matters less directly concerned 
with the furnishing of medical services. Of these, 
49 bills were passed in 26 States appropriating 
funds to continue or to expand county health 
services, to aid crippled children, and to erect 
hospitals for indigents, the insane, and the 
tuberculous; empowering the State Board of 
Health to receive and expend funds from the 
Federal Government for the promotion of health 
activities (New Hampshire H. 343); establishing 
the Division of Public Health in the Department 
of Public Welfare (Idaho S. 1) and the Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene in the State Division of 
Public Health (Idaho S. 101); regulating rates of 
payment for treatment of patients in public 
hospitals; guaranteeing freedom of choice of 
physician or other medical practitioner under 
any public-health program financed in whole or 
in part from State funds (South Dakota H. 47); 
establishing a State Cancer Commission (Vermont 
H. 56); and providing for other financial aid and 
administrative procedures. Among the miscel- 
laneous bills enacted were 5 authorizing State 
and/or local governments to make contracts with 
life insurance companies for group life, health, 
and accident policies for government employees 
and, except in Florida, to collect premiums 
through pay-roll deductions (Delaware S. 153, 
Florida H. 688 and H. 1106, New York S. 1970, 
Pennsylvania H. 640). 

Among these miscellaneous provisions were 17 
bills, 10 of which were enacted, relating to insti- 
tutional care for the tuberculous. The measures 
included two introduced but not passed in Ala- 
bama (H. 155 and H. 156), proposing State aid 
to counties for the construction of hospitals for 
the tuberculous; one passed in Arkansas (S. 404), 
authorizing an appropriation for the Arkansas 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium; one introduced but not 
enacted in Connecticut (H. 1507), proposing that 
charges for care of patients in tuberculosis 
sanatoria and other institutions be financed by 
the State instead of by towns; one passed in 
Georgia (S. 1), creating the State Hospital 
Authority and authorizing the issuance of bonds 
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for construction of hospitals, sanatoria, and other 
institutions; two introduced but not passed in 
Idaho (H. 374 and H. 375), providing for the 
construction of a State hospital for the tuber- 
culous if Federal funds should become available; 
one passed in Idaho (S. 139), establishing stand- 
ards of hospital care for the tuberculous; one 
defeated in Illinois (H. 224), proposing the 
establishment of the Illinois State Tuberculosis 
Hospital under the administrative control of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, and appro- 
priating $1 million therefor; one passed in Mis- 
souri (H. 603), giving to city hospitals the same 
State reimbursement for care of tuberculous 
indigents as is now given to county hospitals; one 
passed in Montana (H. 125), providing for con- 
struction of additions to the State Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium; three passed in North Carolina, 
including one (S. 342), which establishes a State 
tuberculosis sanatorium, one (S. 395), relating to 
settlement requirements for persons seeking care 
in the State sanatoria, and one (H. 741), author- 
izing counties and municipalities to spend tax 
funds for erection and maintenance of tuberculosis 
hospitals; two companion bills introduced but not 
passed in New York (S. 841 and A. 1125), amend- 
ing the public-health law regarding State hospitals 
for the tuberculous; and one bill enacted in 
Wisconsin (A. 194), making an appropriation for 
State aid to sanatoria for the tuberculous. 


Trends in Legislative Proposals 


During the year 1939, legislators in 44 States 
introduced approximately 285 bills dealing di- 
rectly or indirectly with provision of medical 
services, with payment of cash benefits for dis- 
ability, or with regulation of public or private 
agencies engaged in the promotion of health 
activities. Of these bills, 110 were passed. One 
clear trend was observable: legislation favored the 
encouragement of local voluntary efforts to cope 
with health problems rather than the development 
of a comprehensive State plan to be integrated into 
a national health program. Legislators supported 
measures providing for voluntary group hospital 
or group medical-care plans and likewise extended 
the fields of operation of private insurance com- 
panies to include individual, family, and group 
health and accident insurance. Four States 
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authorized pay-roll deductions for premiums to be 
paid to private insurance carriers for group health 
and other insurance for public employees. At the 
same time practically the only legislation enacted 
for State-wide medical services was that relating 
to indigents. The States declared themselves 
overwhelmingly in favor of furnishing tax-sup- 
ported medical services on a charity basis only, 
The benefits of public medical services were con- 
sistently denied to persons above the pauper 
level, as legislators proposed and enacted bills 
limiting such services to “‘indigents,”’ “paupers,” 
“the needy,” or “persons with no legally respon- 
sible relative.” 

Only 9 States introduced bills dealing with com- 
pulsory health insurance. Of 19 bills introduced, 
3 authorized or requested the creation of commis- 
sions to study the possibilities of health insurance, 
6 proposed State-wide systems of compulsory 





health insurance patterned after the system out- | 


lined in the model health bill of the American Asso- 
ciation for Social Security, and 10 proposed State- 
wide systems developed along different lines. The 
most noticeable trend in compulsory health in- 
surance proposals was the introduction of a new 
legislative device to obtain the desired end of pro- 
tecting workers and their dependents against the 
hazards of temporary and permanent disability 
by adding provisions for cash benefits or cash and 
medical benefits to existing unemployment com- 
pensation laws instead of setting up new systems 
for compulsory health insurance. These pro- 
posals differ in many respects from the independ- 


ent compulsory health insurance schemes which 


are not related to unemployment compensation. 
Most of the bills integrating health and unemploy- 
ment insurance have made no provision for addi- 
tional contributions to meet the expense of addi- 
tional benefits. The bill introduced as the Social 
Insurance Act of California (A. 2172) is an example 
of this new type of legislative proposal. It would 
provide for the financing of health insurance partly 
from new contributions and partly from em- 
ployee contributions already being collected for 
unemployment compensation. Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania attempted a similar approach 
through existing unemployment compensation 
laws. All 16 bills proposing State-wide systems of 
compulsory health insurance—6 in general con- 
formity with the model health bill and 10 drawn 
along different lines—were defeated. 
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A broad view of all the legislative proposals 
which have been discussed shows that, with a few 
exceptions, little effort was made by the States to 
attack the major health problems which are known 
to exist. Some legislative provision was made for 
the poorest part of the population—persons al- 
ready public charges or those very near the level 
of public dependency—and for persons finan- 
cially able to purchase insurance. Most of the bills 
enacted provided for one kind of medical care for 
indigents and another for persons in moderately 
comfortable circumstances. Sporadic efforts made 
in a few States to provide medical services for the 
entire population met with defeat. In the main, 
legislation was not directed toward the health 
problems of the large group of persons with low 
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incomes who cannot afford to purchase limited 
medical services under voluntary insurance plans 
and who will not ordinarily seek public medical 
services so long as these are available only after 
submission to a public welfare means test. Legis- 
lative proposals for compulsory health insurance 
and for public medical care for the entire popula- 
tion were defeated. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that 
during 1939 State legislative proposals for medical 
services continued to place emphasis on care of 
indigents and plans for voluntary health insurance 
rather than on more comprehensive tax-supported 
health programs for all or nearly all the people. 
This was particularly noticeable in California, 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Review of the Month 


Although the number of jobs filled with private 
employers was the highest November total in the 
history of the public employment service, a general 
seasonal decline in placements was reported by 
the public employment office system in November. 
Total applications for work received during the 
month showed an increase, and the active file 
expanded for the first time this year. Benefit 
payments to unemployed workers also increased, 
after sharp declines in September and October. 


Chart I.—Public and private placements of public 
employment offices, July 1937-November 1939 

















Benefit payments rose in November to approxi- 
mately $28.4 million, an increase of 6 percent over 
the figure for October. More than half the 
jurisdictions reported increased payments during 
the month. In general, the sharpest increases 
occurred in those States which experienced marked 
increases in receipts of initial claims during 
October. Reports from selected State employ- 
ment security agencies on the rise in claims during 
October indicated that seasonal lay-offs and new 
claims filed by workers who were previously 
ineligible because of insufficient wage credits con- 
tributed to the increase. A considerable number 
of workers who filed such claims drew benefits in 
November. The largest increases in benefit 
outlays occurred in California and North Dakota, 
where payments increased 56 and 85 percent, 
respectively. Increases ranging between 25 and 
50 percent were reported by eight States. Al- 
though 21 States reported lower amounts of 
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benefits paid in November, the decreases in 13 
of these States were less than 10 percent. The 
largest relative decline was reported by South 
Dakota, where October payments had beep 
inflated by the payment of compensable claims 
which had accumulated during the suspension of 
operations throughout most of September. 

The volume of initial claims received in local 
offices increased in November for the second 
successive month. Receipts totaled 702,000, an 
increase of 3 percent over the preceding month’s 
total. The largest relative increases occurred in 
some of the Rocky Mountain States, although 
increases in excess of 25 percent were reported also 
by Iowa, Maryland, North Dakota, and Tennessee, 
Special reports from the States showing marked 
increases in the volume of initial claims indicated 
that lay-offs in industries which normally reduce 


Chart Il.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, January-November 1939 
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working schedules at this time of the year were 
chiefly responsible for the larger number of such 
claims. 

In four States of the New England area the 


and a miscellaneous group of industries con- 
tributed to the increase in claims; in three South- 
ern States curtailed operations in construction, 
sawmills, and textiles and apparel manufacturing 








shoe, textile, jewelry, construction, quarrying, 


accounted 


for the expansions. 


In Iowa and 


Table 1.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, November 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 21, 1939} 





All payments 


Number 


Types of unemployment ? 


All payments | 


Amount 





Types of unemployment * 






































State Z oe wad a. ; : 7s 
Pegoantage Partial and : , - yin - Partiel 
; , change Tats and part- -artia | change and par 
Number from Total total com- | only 4 Amount | _ from Total total com- | only *} 
October bined 3 October bined * 

Total > 766, 338 45.9 $28, 368, 903 | +6. 3 ee Weeata ts 6 
Alabama 36. 549 —9.0 32, 588 3, 926 2, 198 263, 020 —9. 6 $236, 008 $26, 753 $16, 690 
Alaska. 1, 519 +31. 6 | 1, 313 135; 21, 372 +28.6 19, 833 1,00 | («a 
Arizona 9, 450 +29 8, O41 509 41 103, 973 +3.0 99, 988 3, 985 263 
Arkansas 18, 169 —4.5 | 16, 470 1, 140 41 11%, 043 —4.9 106, 888 4, 582 159 
California 361, 350 +58. 5 301, 005 39, 748 4, 697 3, 762, 244 +55.7 | 3, 401, 069 237, 021 41, 384 
Colorado 17, 024 +9. 0 | 15, 485 1, 513 405 170, 136 +8. 6 158, 667 11, 355 2, 668 
Connecticut 28, 552 —17.3 | 23, 327 4, 797 (4) 261, 987 —W.2 232, 382 28, 819 (*) 
Delaware 5, 229 —7.3 4, 407 822 716 43, 574 —8.4 , 320 3, 254 2, 550 
District of Colum? 11, 547 +3.5 10, 392 566 | = (4) 91, 484 +3.9 85, 263 3,202) (4 
Florida 39, 540 —32.8 30, 565 4, 824 (4) 338, 280 —32.2 7, 089 33, 617 (*) 
Georgia 36, 346 -1.8| 33,580 2, 757 2, 148 236, 955 —26| 225,838 11,117} 8, 705 
Hawaii 5, 061 +10. 6 4, 358 703 | (4) 41, 763 15.9 37, 078 4, 685 (*) 
Idaho 5, 234 +22.8 4, 789 445 (*) 55, 747 +28, 2 52, 123 3, 624 | (*) 
Llinois 264, 612 —1.6 | 193, 437 70, 587 45, 626 3, 024, 365 —3.1 | 2,488, 575 531, 667 308, 996 
Indiana - . 60, 697 +39. 1 48, 370 12, 2590 (*) 615, 504 | +46. 3 549, 486 65, 870 (*) 
lowa 20, 201 —2.1 17, 898 2, 283 | 303 178, 413 | —6.2 164, 140 14, 005 1, 606 
Kansas 13, 541 +9. 2 11, 402 2, 139 | (*) 121, 983 +6.3 109, 382 12, 601 (*) 
Kentucky *, 506 -—9.0 25, 737 3318 | (3) | 210, 495 —10.9 207, 127 31, 804 (®) 
Louisiana 41, 568 —6.3 36, 257 2, 562 (4) | 341, 448 | —6.8 310, 325 16, 488 | (‘) 
Maine 29, 519 4247 23, 752 5, 012 | (4) 198, 698 | +25. 0 165, 663 28,423; (4) 
Maryland 35, 195 45.4 27, 653 4, 960 | 4, 748 | 325, 355 | 442] 253, 201 37,378 | 35,950 
Massachusetts 151, 734 +5. 1 151, 155 Qy (@) } 1, 473, 379 +8.3 | 1,469,781 3) (*) 
Michigan 145, 458 +40 ¢ 139, 476 € 5, 982 | (*) 1, 890, 496 | +9.3 | § 1,840, 214 6 50, 282 (*) 
Minnesota 24, 319 =, 7 31, 505 2, 437 (4) 338, 567 —.8 | 317, 576 | 19,044 (*) 
Mississippi 15, 576 +23.0 14, 781 + 561 @) 88, 713 +20. 5 85, 164 | 3 2, 839 (3) 
Missouri 60, 374 +43.9 46, 550 13, 824 9, 434 | 496, 543 +41.9 | 412, 976 83, 567 | 58, 280 
Montana 14. 110 +15. 2 14, 105 @® (3) 154, 431 +12.1 | . ® | @® = 
Nebraska 8, 565 +16.0 7, 984 575 119 | 75, 727 +17.7 | 71, 312 4, 344 | 889 
Nevada 320 +22.0 6 4, 825 6 495 | 6 447 | 68, 883 | +21.8 * 63, 786 6,007 | ° 4,684 
New Hampshire 17, 957 +43. 5 13, 123 4, 778 (*) 138, 378 | +47. 2 110, 585 27,009 | = (*) 
New Jersey 90, 519 +17.1 90, 254 (3) (3) 859, 735 | +14.0 857, 321 @) i & 
New Mexico 8, 475 —1.1 7, 657 818 435 | 82, 980 | —3.8 | 76, 703 6, 277 3, 162 
New York 436, 204 +5. 1 ¢ 436, 204 (3) (*) 5, 159, 236 +6.6 | ® 5, 159, 236 | (®) (8) 
North Carolina $2, ORS —19.7 30, 485 2, 032 1, 463 177, 746 | —17.4 | 168, 191 7, 821 | 5, 078 
North Dakota 3, 469 +71.0 3. 201 268 2 36, 816 | +84. 8 | 34, 516 2, 300 | 13 
Ohio 130, 818 =},7 105, 408 20, 031 (*) 1, 211, 118 | —1.5| 1,077,442 104,258 | () 
Oklahoma 27, 269 —13.3 23, 632 3, 637 477 | 262, 617 +122] 238,469 24, 148 | 2, 282 
Oregon 18, 245 +148 15, 110 3, 122 (*) 206, 540 +13.5 183, 045 23,405) (4) 
Pennsylvania 216, 760 —14.0 | 205, 832 (3) (3) 2, 330, 487 —14.5 | 2,274, 781 (0) (3) 
Rhode Island 2, 834 —22.8 6 28, 301 | 6 4, 443 | (4) 310, 897 | —21.6 $ 291, 216 * 19, 681 (4) 

| 
South Carolina 23, 636 +.5 19, 398 4, 195 (*) 146, 450 | +2.9 125, 731 20, 570 (*) 
South Dakota 2, 053 —63. 4 1, 791 257 | (*) 15, 513 | —62. 1 13, 937 1,560; (4) 
Tennessee 47, 797 +3. 5 | 44, 010 3, 691 | 1, 333 348, 961 | +3.0 , 18, 159 6, 462 
Texas 46, 552 +2.5 41, 105 | 5, 354 | (*) 730, 77! +.2 675, 231 54, 808 (*) 
Utah 8, 521 —7.4| 698 438 | (*) 683 88, 921 —9.6| **88,179 (*) $742 
Vermont 4, 57 —6.8 3, 843 728 637 34, 809 —6.1 31, 726 3, 083 2, 488 
Virginia * 30, 75 —4.4 27, 122 2, 276 1, 876 228, 930 —4.2 213, 363 11, 217 8, 699 
Washington 96, 972 +32, 7 32, 609 | 4, 363 (4) 442, 543 | +31.7 405, 812 36, 731 (‘) 
West Virginia 18, 900 — 26. 0 18, 220 | 552 | 551 163, 858 | —37.6 144, 283 18, 708 | 18, 703 
Wisconsin 23. 380 +6.5 18, 887 4, 354 (4) 224, 180 +2. 0 200, 506 23, 197 | (‘) 
Wyoming 4,712 +32.7 3, 925 603 283 60, 840 +32. 7 54, 208 5, 415 2, 130 








= definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1839, 


’ Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 
cases monthly figures by types of unemployment are estimated from reports 
for week ended Nov. 18 

? Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., “‘part-total” unem- 
ployment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment, 
the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective until 
January 1940. 
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¢ Payments for partial unemployment included with payments for part- 
total unemployment. 

5 Represents number of compensable weeks for which 3,900 checks were 
issued. 

* Includes irregular payments. ; 

? Represents number of compensable weeks for which 31,283 checks were 
issued. 

* Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for 
total unemployment. : 

* Represents number of compensable weeks for which 30,254 checks were 
issued. 
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Minnesota, reduced activity in construction as 
well as in other highly seasonal operations was 
cited as a primary factor. Four States in the 
Rocky Mountain area reported that the increase 
in claims was largely seasonal in character; em- 
ployment reductions in the construction and 
sugar-beet industries were reported by Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming, and the Idaho agency cited 
declines in employment in the lumber industry as 
a contributing factor. On the Pacific Coast, 


Table 2.—Number of initial and continued claims' 
received in local offices, by States, November 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 27, 1939] 






































Initial claims! Continued claims! 
State Percentage Pegeentage 

r c . change 

Number from Oc- Number from Oc- 

tober tober 
Pett... -----| 701,872 +3.0| 3,822,852 +8.1 
i cccbbsttqscocoss 8, 924 +5.4 63, 291 +2.5 
5 ERR RT 362 —21.5 1, 823 +36.8 
SEL 2, 444 +116 13, 505 +2.1 
it tenncnnnaisiniea 5, 393 +15. 6 27, 639 +9.2 
California................ 75, 690 +18.5 421, 057 +26.7 
TT 3, 762 +5.3 21,020 +10.4 
Connecticut... ........... 11, 912 +21.7 40, 201 +.7 
i Sh ae 1, 318 —13.6 6, 384 —11.7 
District of Columbia... __ 2, 087 +17.5 16, #40 +110 
i (aws SS ‘baie 6, 290 —4.3 53, 731 —23.0 
ee 9, 639 +5.5 54, 833 —.2 
ec nncenanwe 863 —34.1 5, 176 +110 
egbeémecanes 2, 835 +54. 6 , 758 +44.4 
Se 66, 117 +11.2 318, 635 +.5 
NTT 9, 454 +7.0 §1, 130 +27.4 
hk Sia 7, 307 +29. 2 32, 531 +9.9 
ee ee 4, 258 +11.4 21, 715 +1.4 
SSG 4, 024 +15.3 43, 972 —10.4 
ES 10, 537 +1.4 53, 681 3 
Maine....-_.._.- 7, 224 +20. 8 41, 344 | +15.6 
| 
Maryland.___._. 2 5,061 +32.4 53, 959 | +11.9 
Massachusetts........___ 44, 695 +7.8 186, 617 +2.0 
Michigan.....___ 33, 895 —60. 1 185, 658 +17.3 
Minnesota... _. 6, 576 +21.9 53, 713 | +10. 8 
+ a pga 6, 215 +22.2 25, 794 +31. 1 
Missouri... ...... 15, 848 —2.8 | 106, 97 +16.8 
Montana __. 3, 263 +30. 2 | 17, 927 | +17.2 
ST 2, 323 +8.2 | 11, 417 +17.1 
PRR 1, 394 +18. 1 | 6, 280 | +28. 6 
New Hampshire...._.__. 3, 297 —2.8 | 26, 923 | +17. 1 
i | 

New Jersey.............. | 28, 965 +9.5 | 134, 937 | +9.0 
New Mexico.. 2,977 —6.0 | 12, 684 | —3.0 
New York.._..__._.. 141, 932 +13. 5 | 29, 047 +118 
North Carolina. 13, 290 +21.6 | 52, 986 | —24.5 
North Dakota... 699 +27.8 | 4, 063 +16. 4 
| ete aN | 16, 444 +16.0 196, 435 +16. 1 
Oklahoma... ..__. 7, 390 —11.2 | 38, 411 +5.0 
Oregon_...._. 10, 849 +10.3 | 33, 279 +19.2 
Pennsylvania. ._.. 1290, 738 +18. 5 305, 343 | +2.2 
Ehode Island ____. 9, 173 +22. 2 40, 383 —20. 2 
South Carolina_. 24,672 —4.3 31, 459 | +8. 2 
South Dakota __. 805 —12.8 4, 106 —50.0 
‘Tennessee____. 9, 954 +27.4 | 65, 197 +.7 
,  _ _ Sie 23, 643 +12. 4 | 61, 919 +4.8 
eo 2, 907 +29. 1 11, 882 +2.5 
Vermont... 1, 371 +24. 5 6, 667 +.9 
Virginia... _. 7, 534 +9.9 45, 452 +5.9 
Washington 6, 939 +24.3 | 59, 517 +36. 4 
West Virginia 5, 301 —9.7 26, 573 —15.2 
_ ss | SSS 5 12, 526 —6.0 53, 348 | —4.2 
.—«—s=—<i“é‘éN RCT NI 1,306 +33.9 5, 540 +31.7 


! For definitions of t of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-31. 
1 Excludes “additiona!”’ claims. 
3 Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment only. 
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lay-offs in the construction and canning industries 
accounted chiefly for the increased volume of 
claims, although California reported that many 
claimants were formerly employed in a miscel- 
laneous group of industries in which wholesale 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued out-of-State 
claims ' received as liable State,? by States, Novem. 
ber 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 27, 1939] 








Out-of-State claims received as liable State 








Initial 























Continued 
State | | 
Percent of | | Percent of 
initial | | continued 
| Number | claims re- | Number | claims re 
| ceived in | ceived in 
local offices) | local offices 
ET 28, 103 | 4.0| * 167,664 | 45 
Alabama... —— 459 | 5.1) 2,991 | 47 
ERTL | 318 | 87.8 | 1, 207 | 66.2 
Besos -| 531 | 21.7 3, 033 2.5 
GS | 420 7.8 2, 474 0.0 
California....__. ; 1, 670 22 15, 160 3.6 
Colorado... ...._.. 386 | 10.3 2, 608 12.8 
Connecticut. _ -- | 688 | 5.8 2, 766 6.9 
Delaware._........ aan 97 7.4 515 81 
District of Columbia ¢.. ‘ Es 
SE rnietutnctnincie etna 815 13.0 6, 844 12.7 
| ' 
Georgia ___._. | 621 5.4) 1, 092 3.6 
Hawaii. RS | 36 4.2) 101 20 
Idaho... . aon , 407 17.5 | 1,414 14.5 
SPS IRS | 2, 091 3.2) 13, 730 43 
Indiana.......... : 458 4.8) 2, 003 25 
Iowa... skediboiatie 519 | 6.6 2, 181 6.7 
Kansas. ____. ‘ 613 14.4 1, 680 7.7 
Kentucky............ 222 5.5 3, 825 87 
| EERIE } 349 3.5 3, 643 68 
EE 275 | 3.8 1, 214 29 
Maryland......... 366 $7.2 2, 419 45 
Massachusetts........_.. 1, 123 2.5 5, 351 29 
Michigan. si 1, 342 4.0 5, 362 29 
Minnesota__........ 557 8.5 2, 196 41 
RRR | 350 | 5. 6 1, 515 5.9 
My ~~ a | 924 5.8 4, 505 42 
Montana... 352 10.8 2, 675 14.9 
Nebraska Sl 207 | 12.8 1, 664 146 
Nevada... ate 326 23. 4 2, 329 | 37.1 
New Hampshire... _. 491 14.9 2, 790 10.4 
New Jersey ...... ss 768 2.7) 4, 491 3.3 
New Mexico... _. ‘ 268 9.0 2, 800 22.9 
New York....... : 1, 828 | 1.3 14, 616 23 
North Carolina. . 456 3.4 2, 473 4.7 
North Dakota... , 141 | 20.2 455 11.2 
Saat 710 | 4.3 6, 599 a4 
Oklahoma... _. : : 839 1l.4 3, 912 10.2 
ST 332 3.1 2, 491 7.5 
Pennsylvania , &32 $2.8 6, 218 2.0 
Rhode Island... 335 3.7 1, 885 4.7 
South Carolina. _.- 238 $5.1 1, 413 4.5 
South Dakota... .._. 109 13.5 450 11.0 
Tennessee______ ’ 465 4.7 (*) 
, 1,116 4.7 8, 063 13.0 
,. ae ‘ 239 8.2 1, 028 8.7 
Vermont... _... 128 9.3 374 5.6 
Virginia........ ‘ ys 5380 7.7 2. 074 4.6 
Washington... _- 465 6.7 3, 110 5.2 
West Virginia 324 6.1 2, 194 8.3 
Wisconsin... 289 72.3 847 1.6 
W yoming 525 40. 2 1, 766 31.9 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp 32-34. 

1 The liable State is one to which a claim is forwarded by agent State for 
disposition. 

3 Does not include Tennessee. 

‘ Accepts no out-of-State claims as liable State. 

5 Represents percent of initial claims, excluding ‘‘additional’’ claims. 

* Data not reported. 

7 Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-tota!l unem- 
ployment only. 
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trade and lumber predominated; other contribut- 
ing factors in that State were labor disputes on the 
water front and in the sugar refineries. Smaller 


Table 4.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended Nov. 18, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during November 1939, by States 


Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 21, 1939] 
P 





Individuals receiving | 
benefits during week | 


ended Nov. 18 | New claims! Claimants 
authorized | ¢xhausting 
State during No- | wage cred- 
Percentage | “amber ! its during 
Number change from | November 
' week ended 
Oct. 14 | 
Total 637, 104 +27.0 281, 635 | 188, 887 
Alabama - &, 734 +3.4 3, 220 1, 908 
Alaska 353 +82.9 192 | 56 
Arizona 2, 49 +30. 2 YA6, 990 
Arkansas 3, 804 +6.7 2, 450 874 
California 73, 604 +36.7 | 37, 577 | 18, 174 
Colorado 4, 292 +54.9 1, 526 816 
Connecticut 6, 025 —1.9 3, 438 2, 053 
Delaware 1, 159 —3.7 500 398 
District of Columbia 2, 647 +12.2 1, 083 2976 
Florida : 9, 418 —32.0 3, 276 | 4, 428 
Georgia ne 7, 699 +18. 0 3, 378 2, 902 
Hawaii... . 1, 107 +12.2 479 2185 
Idaho .. - ‘ g24 +73. 4 456 326 
Titinois... . 53, 541 +22.3 26, 201 16, 170 
Indiana 13, 725 +56. 0 6, 198 2, 350 
lows... 4,314 +19.0 1, 799 | 1, 129 
Kansas 3, 724 +36. 2 1, 487 1, 322 
Kentucky 4, 856 —24.3 1, 930 1, 521 
Louisiana 8, 970 —7.1 3, 366 2, 668 
be " 6, 335 +25. 8 2, 867 3963 
Maryland 7, 796 +28. 4 2, 334 2, 082 
Massachusetts 33, 463 +22. 4 14, 190 19, 824 
Michigan 33, 876 +10.6 11, 506 6, 508 
Minnesota 7, 611 +17.4 3, 334 1, 861 
Mississippi 3, 853 +83. 0 2, 101 1,812 
Missouri 12, 388 +60. 7 5, 439 4, 602 
Montana 3, 630 +21.6 | 1, 568 3 563 
Nebraska 1, 905 +27.8 760 514 
Nevada 1, 311 +45.7 413 219 
New Hampshire 4, 480 +100. 6 2, 410 722 
New Jersey... 21, 968 +60. 2 9, 698 6, 859 
New Mexico 1, 790 +14. 5 641 4x9 
New York 119, 929 +75.9 43, 218 2 30, 185 
North Carolina 8, 046 —14 2, 752 + 1,706 
North Dakota 619 +65. 5 357 205 
Ohio ‘ 25, 436 —3.2 9, 760 2 §, 137 
Oklahoma 6, 315 +34.9 3, 439 2, 139 
Oregon 4, 074 +32.3 2, 409 2, 125 
Pennsylvania 57, 430 +14.6 21, 336 417, 27 
Rhode Island 7, 518 —26. 2 4, 255 4, 364 
South Carolina 5, 039 +17.2 2, 403 3853 
South Dakota 450 —89. 5 234 4123 
Tennessee 11,118 +61. 0 3, 463 + 2, 542 
Texas... .. 12, 309 +29. 1 10, 385 5, 790 
1, 944 —2.2 | O48 575 
Vermont 1, OO +42.3 386 201 
Virginia ___. 5, 91! +10. 2 4, 121 1, 903 
Washington 18, 049 +42.0 | 3, 593 2, 436 
West Virginia 3, 709 —28.7 | 1, 280 1, 407 
Wisconsin. - 5, 028 +25.9 | 9, 934 2 3, 407 
Wyoming___. 1, 056 +39.9 | 460 302 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

‘ Represents individuals exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
based on weeks of employment instead of wage credits in base period. 

§ Represents individua s exhausting rights established after uniform dura- 
tion became effective as well as those whose duration was determined under 
earlier provisions. Montana and Ohio have had uniform duration since 
benefits first became payable. 

‘Represents number of claimants exhausting wage credits as reported 
by local offices. 

' For week ended Nov. 20. 
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volumes in initial claims were reported by 13 
jurisdictions, but in 7 of these the reductions were 
less than 10 percent. 

Continued claims receipts in general followed 
the pattern of initial claims. The number of 
continued claims was 8 percent higher with a 
majority of the States showing increases; in eight 


Table 5.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-November 1939 and 
November 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] 





| Contributions deposited ! 



































State 
January- —_ = 
November # November 

, ees ae fe RE oe eae} | $813, 342, 460 $95, 301, 679 
States collecting quarterly, total... ....| 743, 238, 990 | 89, 304, 020 
PO ERS, ME 8, 455, 670 | 954, 207 
St ion acemiinbenbieoiuien 529, 173, 483 
| ERS ee 2, 143, 620 139, 951 
Arkansas eciedh ditt diteintindh . E 3, 411, 897 512, 511 
California FORK i once : 77, 127, 285 8, 807, 55) 
Colorado mattnernkdaits 5, 006, 595 449, 765 
a em isntiascientiaieds 16, 630, 007 oe 

Yelaware.......- 2, 376, 255 16, 
Florida 6, 439, 244 | 580, 667 
Georgia *__- 7, 811, 102 | 1, 241, 648 
Hawaii ?.__- = Sitiaiaitetiite tatiana 1, 804, 442 | 66, 711 
Idaho. _.. C52 ER 1, 981, 501 231, 360 
_ ea ee 67, 984, 275 | 8, 851, 258 
IN Th  snisiniindas ‘ ee 20, 453, 433 | 1, 143, 335 
a dake ead ; : 8, 129, 204 | 1, 758, 677 
Kansas . seu as 5, 428, 056 | 282, 312 
Kentucky peas 11, 051, 895 1, 787, 070 
Maine RETR E DALES ga 4, 086, 920 315, 652 
REESE AS ‘ a 12, 070, 418 228, 075 
Massachusetts = . ; et 37, 621,051 | 5, 696, 670 
Michigan 45, 071, 077 | 676, 756 
Minnesota 14, 228, 358 1, 825, 871 
Mississippi_..- 2, 179, 931 35, 934 
Missouri. . i ala ialntn ss aciaedill 19, 499, 798 907, 729 
Montana msceas 2, 727, 634 26, 927 
or . 3, = —o 

Nevada. . nite 939, 399 127, 
New Hamsphire ?___.....- 2, 716, 544 164, 727 
New Jersey *._- eS 45, 353, 660 | 6, 239, 168 
New Mexico 1, 416, 569 86, 399 
New York... aii - wont 115, 729, 810 12, 033, 643 
Ohio. Saal a —S es 55, 187, 155 | 11, 728, 450 
Maa 5, 561, 980 | 935, 337 
Citic. diastdenmeetena : §, 613, 810 157, 510 
PSS 77, 819, 029 | 15, 328, 823 

Rhode Island #............- 8, 128, 807 130, 
South Carolina............. 3, 824, 854 | 601, 152 
South Dakota 1, 121, 282 | 95, 587 
Tennessee | 8, 674, 808 1 2 gH 

Utah | 2, 666, 152 | 131, 
Virginia 10, 076, 625 | 1, 555, 624 
Washington ead ‘ cal 8, 896, 850 | 512, 631 
er  nainditlenhcikiniibmeee : 1, 387, 457 | 106, 818 
States collecting monthly, total 70, 103, 470 | 5, 997, 659 
District of Columbia 6, 254, 626 | 490, 549 
= hana ania ey 8, 083, 330 | 731, 578 
North Carolina | 10, 122, 711 | 910, 204 
nom Dakota. ct - pag . se 
exas Penan , 631, | . 7 
i naleta : | 1, 390, 314 | 119, 124 
West Virginia suite aici ; 9, 088, 359 | 977, 483 
Wisconsin ‘ , 12, 746, 413 1, 076, 013 

| 





1 Includes contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers as are available for benefit payments. 

2 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
checks. 

3 Some contributions collected on monthly basis. 







































































Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and State 
benefits charged, by States, as of Nov. 30, 1939 dis 
pt 
Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] conti 
{Amounts in thousands] 
and 
| 
Collections and interest ¢ Benefits charged | Ratio (percent) of— occul 
pent as of Now. 18 PP ai 
as ov. 
Cappo a | November 1939 | Bene- Total TI 
Month and “% Collec | Ate ty |Denefits 
year Cumu- ———_——; 1000 | UR | tom: State 
State fits first tions lative Janu- | benefits collec- 
Per- Janu- ary-No- as tions | Mula- 
payable centage -No- | through | vember Per- | to 1939 since | tive total 
change Collee- | Cottec- | Yember | Novem-| “gay's centage) collec: | enefits, Colle : 
Amount */ por |Index*| tionsand| {000% 1939 |Der 1939° Amount) change! tions |"®P®""S tions recel 
Gan interest | “ns from vayable| , 80d 
. 31, October |Payable) interest data, 
— — . 39,06 
OE .|$1, 548, 707 | * +4. 5 |? 160.8 |$2, 343,050 |$2, 289,914 |$813, 342 |$793, 744 ($397,816 | $28,213 | +6.1)/) *512) 62.9) 33.9 the I 
a es recei 
A _ Jan. 1938_. 12, 023 1 | 136.0 24, 152 23, 694 8,456 | 12,129 4,001 263; —9.6 7.3 81.1 | 50.2 h { 
Alasks....--..---| Jan. 1939. - 1,114 | +15.8 | 125.9 1, 430 1, 403 530 316 316 21/4235] 506) 596/) 21 the 
Arizona._........ Jan. 1938 2, 713 +1.3 | 134.7 6, 022 5, 918 2, 144 3, 309 1, 406 104 +3.0 65. 6 84.3 | 54.9 | al 
Arkansas... Jan. 1939 7141} +59 | 1345 8, 829 8.626} 3.412] 1,688] 1,688 13} —50| 49.5| 495) 191 oc 
California *. .__. Jan. 1938 152,086 | +3.4 | 226.4 210, 739 205, 621 77,127 | 58,653 34, 938 3,762 | +55.7 45.3 42.1 | 27.8 Alas! 
So Se Jan. 1939 10, 896 +2.6 | 12L8 14, 127 13, 732 5,007 3, 231 3, 231 170 +8.3 4.5 64.5 | 22.9 é 
Connecticut - Jan. 1938 27,839 | +3.2) (%) 45, 534 44, 627 16, 630 17, 096 4, 342 261 | —20.4 29.1 57.9 | 37.5 f ol 
laware.._. Jan. 1939 5,711 | +3.1 | 148.9 6, 375 6,228 | 2,376 664 664 44; -—83/ 27.9] 27.9| 104 0 
Florida... ..._-. at Or 13, 315 +1.9 | 134.9 16, 528 16, 148 6, 439 3, 213 3, 213 337 | —34.3 49.9 49.9 19.4 The 
i cicstineettonccd do__. 20,641 | +5.1 | 133.2 23, 624 23, 063 7,811 2, 983 2, 983 237 | —2.5 38.2 38.2] 126 
Hawaii____....-- .do 4, 879 +.5 | 150.1 5, 124 5, 005 1, 804 245 245 42 | +16.7 13.6 13.6 | 4.8 repo! 
SS Sept. 1938 3, 141 +5.9 | 104.5 5, 606 5, 473 1, 982 2, 465 2, 099 55 | +27.9 105.9 98.0 | 44.0 po 
aR July 1939 174, 942 +3.4 | 113.5 188, 605 184, 164 | 67, 954 13, 663 13, 663 3, 024 —3.1 | $40.9 40.9 7.2 lent 
------..| Apr. 1938 3, +1.6 | 126.0 60, 104 58, 634 20, 453 25, 960 9, 652 616 | +46.3 47.2 81.0 43.2 
RT July 1938 14, 807 | +11.9 | 148.6 22, 373 21, 863 8,129 7, 566 4, 980 178 —6.3 61.3 62.7 | 33.8 durit 
i caiatigentaie an. 1939 13, 679 +12 | 134.4 15, 821 15, 422 5,428 2, 142 2, 142 122 +61 39.5 39. 5 | 13.5 
Kentucky *_____- a wc 25,709 | +6.5 | 135.8 30, 382 29,562 | 11,052 4, 673 4, 673 210 | —11.0 42.3 42.3 15.4 whic 
| = eee Jan. 1938. 3, +3.5 | 101.3 11, 123 10, 967 4, 087 7, 316 2, 781 189 | +14.5 68.0] 100.9) 658 
Maryland. _.....|..._. | 16, 153 —.6 | 178.3 31, 689 31,186 | 12,070! 15, 536 5, 392 325 4.2 44.7 69.9 49.0 repre 
Massachusetts do__. 72,516 | +4.2)| 173.6 117, 547 114, 811 37, 621 45, 031 17, 933 1, 473 +8.3 47.7 61.2 38.3 P 
Michigan _______. July 1938 48,015} —2.5) 75.9 | 123,462) 121,104) 45,071 | 75,447 | 35,544) 1,895) +9.7/| 78.9) 128.3 611 office 
Minnesota an. 1938_- 23,627 | +6.7 | 198.1 38, 838 38,006 | 14,228] 15,211 7, 050 330; -.6 49.6 | 57.8 39.2 
+ oe al eosasd Apr. 1938 261 | —12| 146.1 7, 003 6,841 | 2,180] 2,742) 1,328 89) +203) 60.9) 69.0 39.2 repo 
Missouri. ....._ .. Jan. 1939 49, 319 +.8 | 144.9 54, 283 53, 025 19, 500 4,064 4, 064 497 | +42.0 25. 5 25. 5 | 91 | 
Montana. _..._.. July 1939_- 7,041 | —1.8/ 113.1 7, 605 7,419 2,728 564 | 564 154 | +11.6] $42.0 42.0 7.4 with 
Nebraska__...._. an. 1939 936 +14 | 140.3 11, 134 10, 874 3, 905 1,198; 1,198 7 +18. 8 30.7 30.7 10.8 
Nevada. ........- ice sa 1,767 | +3.5 | 115.6 2, 497 2, 440 939 730 730 60 | +21.1 77.7) 77.7 29.2 45 
New Hampshire | Jan. 1938 5, 761 +.4 | 135.6 9, 881 9,652 | 2,717) 4,120 1, 389 138 | +46.8 5L.1 75. 4 41.7 . 
New Jersey *____| Jan. 1939. 482 | +5.7| 149.2 113, 462 110,560 | 45,354 | 13,980 13,980 860 | +141 30.8} 30.8 | 12.3 clain 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 2, 798 +.1 | 113.8 3.945 3, 839 1, 417 1,147 1, 138 83 —3.5 80. 3 80.5 29.1 
New York Jan. 1938 182, 915 +4.0 | 186.0 344, 756 337,728 | 115,730 | 161, 841 74, 510 5, 018 +6. 2 64.4 | 67.2 46.9 Tl 
Jan. 1939_- 133, 976 +8.5 | 136.9 155, 121 150, 761 55, 187 21,145 | 21,145 1, 211 —1L5 38.3) 38.3 13.6 
Oklahoma Dec. 1938_. 15, 039 +4.7 | 119.0 19, 076 18, 516 5, 562 4, 037 3, 966 263 | +124 71.3) 66.0 21.2 the 
Oregon_.........| Jan. 1938. 8, 009 —.6 | 136.8 17, 17, 388 5, 614 9,714 3, 798 207 | +14.4 7.7 83. 5 8 
Pennsylvania aa” * ae 97,846 | +15.3 | 138.7 221, 372 217,413 | 77,819 | 123,526 | 51, 981 2,330 | —14.5 66.8 | 8&3. 6 55.8 repr 
Rhode Island *__|.._..do__. 9,885 | —1.7]| 124.5 24, 522 24, 122 8,129 | 14,637 5, 344 306 | —22.5 65.7 89.8 59.7 . 
South Carolina. .| July 1938. 9,850 | +4.8 | 157.2 12, 440 12,077 3, 825 2, 590 1, 995 146 | +2.8 52.2 | 43.7 20.8 mid) 
South Dakota___| Jan. 1939. 2,770 | +3.1 | 140.1 3, 139 3, 050 1, 121 360 369 16 | —61.0 32.9 32.9 IL8 
Tennessee - . .. . Jan. 1938 13,218 | +6.2 | 170.0 23, 587 23, 130 8,675 | 10.360 4, 225 349 | +2.9 48.7 67.1 44.0 wha’ 
= ..do. 3,369 | +1.3 | 131.6 7,416 7, 287 2, 666 4, 047 1, 585 s9| —9.2 59.5 | 85.0 54.6 
Virginia. ___. do 17,347 | +83 | 207.3 27, 210 26,643 | 10,077 9, 863 4, 228 229; —4.2 42.0 53. 7 36.2 bus 
Washington. Jan. 1939 22, 597 +.3 | 119.6 28, 145 27, 461 8, 807 5, 548 | 5, 548 443 | +318 62.4 | 62.4 19.7 
Wyoming _. 0 2,771 | +1.7]| 115.4 3, 833 3, 746 1, 387 1,062} 1,062 61 | +32.6 76.6) 76.6) 27.7 only 
States collecting | . 
monthly: ne this 
0- 
lumbia ____.__. Jan. 1938 15,947 | +2.6 | 270.6 18, 942 18,407 | 6,255 | 2,995 | 1, 323 | 1 / +34) 22) 27 15.8 the 
Mislead ot See 16, 408 +2.4 | 214.4 26, 011 25, 429 8,953 | 9,603 | 5,506 | Mi —6.8 62. 5 53.7 36.9 
North Carolina. _|_..do. 17,362 | +4.4 | 184.4 20,774 29,193 | 10,123) 12,412 | 4,196 | 178 | —17.2 41.5 62.4 41.7 large 
North Dakota.__| Jan. 1939 2,340 | +1.4 | 123.4 2, 851 2, 782 916 511 511 | 37 | +85.0 55.8 55.8 17.9 
CE FE 44,253 | +2.1 | 224.0 63, 436 61,866 | 20,631 | 19,183 9,839 74 | +.5| 47.7| 45.3 30.2 Colc 
——oe in See 2,939; +2.9 | 208.1 4, 204 4,201 1,390 1, 355 534 35 —5.4 38.4 18.3 31.6 a 
West Virginia.__|...do...___. 12,393 | +7.0 | 121.5 28, 520 28,109 | 9,088 | 16,127 | 4,061 | 164 | —37.6| 44.7] 89.5 56.5 Yor] 
mae July 1936 48,210 | +1.8 | 159.2 63, 038 60,608 | 12,746 |"! 14,828 3, 273 219 +.9 25.7 | 943.7 3.5 H 
an 
1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX of the Social amo 
trust fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8S. Treasury in last month Security Act. 
of each quarter. * Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Rho 
’ its sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, ’ Excludes Connecticut. See footnote 10. 
t account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained * Figures for Illinois and Montana represent ratio of benefits to collections A 
in the U. 8. Treasury. since benefits first became payable in July 1939. : 
* For all States except Wisconsin, index is based on funds available for * Employee contributions of 1.5 percent are collected in Rhode Island; ized 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey; and 0.5 per- a 
Ww index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. cent in Louisiana. : : / pe 
‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- © Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
since contributions were first payable. Figures are for the preliminary and “liquidating” amount to be transferred to the railroad mat 
refunds of contributions and for d contribution checks. rem ped unemployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
contributions of 2.7 nt are collected in all States except the D of Board, and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment com- 
Columbia and M , where the rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is pensation funds the amount necessary for administrative purposes up to the 
3 percent for employers covered State law but not covered by Federal amount so withheld. As of Nov. 30, 1939, $598,524 had heen withheld. 
law; those employers covered by Federal law pay 2.7 percent. 4 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits charged prior to January 1938 
5 Ineludes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 12 Computed on basis of collections and benefits charged since Jan. 1, 1938. 
56 Social Security Bulle 
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increases exceeded 25 percent. Labor 


States, 
disputes in the automobile industry indirectly 


contributed to the increased receipts in Indiana 


and Michigan. Declines in continued claims 
oecurred in 10 States, with four States showing 
reductions of more than 20 percent. 

The volume of both initial and continued out-of- 
State claims expanded during November. A 
total of 28,000 initial out-of-State claims was 
received by the 50 State agencies reporting these 
data, in contrast with 27,000 in October and 
39,000 in January 1939, the month which marked 
the peak of receipts of such claims. The volume 
received in November represented 4 percent of 
the total number of initial claims received in all 
local offices. Except for the month of October, 
Alaska has regularly shown the highest proportion 
of out-of-State claims received as a liable State. 
The volume of such claims in Wyoming, which 
reported the next highest proportion, was equiva- 
lent to 40 percent of total local-office receipts 
during the month. In 12 States, the majority of 
which were in the West, initial out-of-State claims 
represented from 10 to 23 percent of total local- 
office receipts. Continued out-of-State claims, 
reported by 49 States, totaled 168,000, in contrast 
with 159,000 in October. This volume represented 
45 percent of the total number of continued 
claims received in local offices. 

The number of individuals receiving benefits in 
the week ended November 18 totaled 637,000, 
representing an increase of 27 percent from the 
midweek of October. This increase was some- 
what inflated because of the observance of Colum- 
bus Day during the midweek of October. Not 
only did 40 States report increases, but half of 
this group showed gains of 30 percent or more in 
the number of workers receiving benefits. The 
largest increases occurred in Alaska, Indiana, 
Colorado, Missouri, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, and Tennessee; in New 
Hampshire the number doubled. Reductions 
amounted to more than 25 percent in Florida, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

Approximately 282,000 new claims were author- 
ized for payment during November, an increase of 
7 percent over the preceding month. It is esti- 
mated that since the beginning of the year, there 
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Chart III.—Total amount of benefit payments in 23 
States first paying benefits in January 1938, for Jan- 
uary-November of 1938 and 1939 
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GEER JANUARY - NOVEMBER 1939 (ZZ JANUARY - NOVEMBER 1938 
have been 4.4 million new authorizations to pay 
benefits; this figure represents the minimum num- 
ber of individual recipients of unemployment 
benefits through November of this year. In addi- 
tion to these claimants, an indeterminate number 
of workers who had filed new claims last year will 
have received some benefits this year. In 16 of 
the 34 States showing increases there were expan- 
sions of more than 25 percent. The largest in- 
crease among the States occurred in California, 
where authorizations totaled 37,577. The largest 
reductions—55 and 46 percent—were shown by 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, respectively. 
The number of claimants exhausting wage 
credits or benefit rights during November in the 
49 States reporting comparable data for both 
October and November was approximately the 
same as in October, notwithstanding increases in 
28 States. The most pronounced increase in 
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claémants exhausting their maximum benefit tions—that is, the number of workers who begap | pero 
amounts was shown for Mississippi, where 24 to draw benefits was greater than the number who | 58 P’ 
times as many claimants exhausted rights in No- exhausted their rights. Exhaustions exceeded | ber 
vember asin October. In 5otherStatesthenum- authorizations only in Arizona, Florida, Masga. | emp! 
ber was at least 60 percent higher than in October. chusetts, Rhode Island, and West Virginig, | were 
The slight decrease shown for the month reflected | Complete placements made by the public employ. | ithe 
for the most part the fewer number of exhaustions ment offices totaled more than 289,400, of which | in P' 
occurring in Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, _ nearly 249,000 were in jobs with private employers, In 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. On the whole, Although placements in private jobs were j9 | ploy 
exhaustions continued to fall short of authoriza- percent lower than in October, they were 49 | PE 
offic: 
Table 7.—Activities of public employment services in the United States, by States, November 1939 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] —_— 
Placements ! New applications 
| =a 
Private | Acti 
State — : Public, wepsontege | as of New ——. 
, | , chang 30, 1 
Total | Percentage| Regular | Temporary) | Number | pom Octo- = 

Number ‘changefrom| (over 1 (lmonth | Nomber | ber Alsba 
October month) or less) ° ‘Alask 
ao —_—_—— Arizot 
ee ae 289,444 | 248, 934 | —19| 124,516 | 124,418 | 40,510 | 538, 972 | -| seer | Ae 
3, 665 3,271 | —18 | 2, 249 1,022 304 | 12, 460 +8| 185,60 _ 
266 126 | —36 | 28 98 140 | 356 —16 | 2 Deiat 
4, 525 4, 180 | +8 | 3, 425 755 345 | 4, 247 +30 | 2, 575 Distr 
2, 779 003 —40 898 1,110 | 776 | 4, 690 | = 58.819 | Flori 

19, 104 17, 514 | —25 | 7, 953 9, 561 1, 590 | 53, 283 +11 460, 878 
3, 193 2790 | —51 1, 104 | 1, 686 403 | 4. 663 +2 63,78 | Geors 
5,071 4, 188 | -3| 2401 1, 787 883 5, 050 +1 81,57 | Hews 
1, 812 1, 641 —% | 975 668 171 889 +1 12 108 idahe 
3, 355 2, 920 | —15 | 1,277 1, 643 | 435 | 4, 249 | +5 35, 809 Tino 
4, 949 4, 084 | —30 | 3, 424 660 | 865 13, 585 | +31 74, 08 India 
6, 558 5, 184 | -19 2,686| 2408) 1,374 13, 930 -2| 14 | fom 
434 285 | —21 | 144 | 141 | 149 1, 126 24 8, &37 Kent 
2, 154 1, 754 | —65 | 707 | 1, 047 | 400 2, 464 ~6 15, 313 Louis 
13, 539 13, 399 | (*) 6, 758 | 6, 641 | 140 32, 151 +6 206, 548 Main 

7, 905 7, 685 | -4| 45%| 3,157 20 | 19, 478 +8| 198,47 
6, 638 5,091 | ~18 1, 909 | 3, 182 1, 547 5, 234 +9 7) Mary 
2, 956 2, 578 | -9 1,006 | 1, 572 78 4, 995 +5 37, 810 Mass 
2, 664 2, 147 —14 1, 257 | 517 7, 686 | —27 81,92 Mich 
5, 277 4, 675 -n 3, 554 | 1, 121 | 602 7,911 | Pe 100, 413 Minr 
1, 455 1, 158 —14 | ol | 317 297 | 2, 463 | =i 33. 009 Missi 
3, 831 3, 189 =§ 1, 841 1, 348 | 642 | 6, 399 | 3 61, 291 pee 
3,929 | 3, 324 -1 2, 564 760 605 18, 535 | +11 167, 112 Nebr 
aii dathisanscnnidnnesed 10, 441 | 9, 459 -19 5, 913 3, 546 | 982 20, 067 @) 228, 44 Neva 
6, 033 5, 089 —2% 2, 535 2, 554 | 944 | 6, 542 —6 130, 280 New 

5, 079 2, 002 =) 1, 402 600 3, 077 10, 531 | ~27 $6, 049 
7, 232 6, 402 =") 2, 876 3, 526 830 18, 512 -9 141, 1 New 
1, 152 733 —39 364 419 1, 462 +3 | 26, 886 New 
2, 433 1, 342 | —41 600 742 1, 091 2, 577 14 43, 602 New 
977 805 | -19 408 397 172 1, 150 | +11 6, O15 Nort 
2, 134 1, 550 —32 | 1, 150 400 584 2) 482 +40 25, 477 Nort 
EA Gbacececenteccncoccesscoscacos 10, 466 | 10, 139 | —14 6, 189 3, 950 | 327 | 19, 622 3 27, 508 Otis 
ATE Te 2, 105 1, 959 | —62 | 998 | 961 146 | 1, 502 I 36, 27 Oreg 
aca sccscanecoecccess 23, 519 20, 805 | <5 | 9, 991 10, 814 2,714 | 69,812 4 541, 08 Pear 
North Carolina... 7, 268 5,090 | —36 2,791 | 2, 299 | 2,178 11, 498 | +1 75, 057 Rhoc 

A 2, 277 2,001 | —31 | 729 | 1, 272 | 276 | 1, 554 (*) 23, 67 
i ittbintseeecs | 14, 231 13, 544 —8 | 7, 108 6, 436 7 23, 140 +2 259, 174 Sout 
Okishoma..____. : 4, 603 3, 930 ~17 | $08 | 3, 122 | 673 | 8, 900 +10 30, 538 Sout 
i ithcinnesncssccanemheveceus 5, 343 4, 374 —H | 1, 436 | 2, 888 | 969 5, 957 +9 35, 82 Tent 
0 ee 13, 368 10, 828 —10 | 7, 500 | 3, 328 2, 540 | 27, 114 | —9 419, 573 Texa 
i ientietndencesncesasisnwnsaps 1, 091 | 853 —17 | 562 | 291 | 238} 3,002 | + 42, 8 Utat 

v 

Gent Geeeie.......................-...-.- 2,614 1, 565 —32 | 949 616 | 1, 049 | 5, 278 5 106, 688 Vitg 
A RT NNT 1, 169 772 —8 265 507 | 397 | 1, 339 —13 34, O81 Was 
i ictibesiesccnmecsrassssenetace 4, 000 3, 443 —59 | 2,029 1, 414 | 557 8, 317 | 4 134, 268 Wes 
Es. na sandbensences 33, 823 31,369 +24 | 6, 143 226 | 2, 454 31, 622 0 296, 746 Wis 
nce cin coacenenemcenenues 1, 636 1, 358 —38 | 961 397 | 278 | 1, 758 =11 21,08 ' | Wye 

TT tino cncndshecsasbaboanannenas 911 698 —9 | 346 352 | 213 | O54 +31 15, 219 
Ein ctetceeesacthccebeneseces- 4, 437 3, 477 —29 | 2,311 1,166 | 960 | 7, 859 —3 46, 871 = 
Wash ciphiein.conghtebaeeipanapapend 4,052 3, 313 —47 | 1, 590 1, 723 739 7, 743 ~3 102, 870 1] 
SE indeonnckectebertiitivenssecs 3, 979 3, 284 O | 1, 813 1, 471 | 695 | 3, 785 +2 66, 701 since 
Wisconsin ...._- 6, 219 8, 111 —21 | 2973 2 138 | 1, 108 | 8, 256 —4| 167,100 by 
ia Enesanscccccuengdassones 798 453 —58 | 202 251 340 | 723 +3 | 8, 652 Wa 
1] 
! Preliminary. 3 Decrease of less than 1 percent. 4 Increase of less than 1 percent. the 
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percent above the level of November last year and 
58 percent above the number reported for Novem- 
ber 1937. The 40,500 placements in public 
employment reported for the month, however, 
were less than the number for November for 
either of the previous years, reflecting curtailment 
in public works programs. 

In addition to these complete placements, em- 
ployment offices participated in making 59,600 
supplemental placements. In these jobs, the 
offices were of material assistance in bringing 


worker and employer together, although they did 
not carry on all the steps in completing the place- 
ment transaction. 

Private placements were lower than the October 
levels throughout the country, with only Texas 
and Arizona reporting increases. Declines in 
agricultural placements were largely responsible 
for the decreases reported by many of the States. 
The largest declines occurred in the Mountain and 
East South Central areas, where reductions of 44 
and 43 percent, respectively, were reported. The 


Table 8.—Status of State accounts in the unemployment trust fund, fiscal year 1939-40 ' 





Fiscal year 1939-40 through November 











Balance — ; 
State } P So | © matt : | 
une 30, 1939 | Contributions | nterest r | 
| ~ deposited | eredited? | Withdrawals | Balance 

} | 
Total | $1, 273, 608, 566 | $407, 103, 683 $8, 301, 058 | $166, 715,524 | $1, 522, 207, 783 
9, 307, 099 4, 159, 310 61, 627 | 1, 800, 000 | 11, 728, 036 
Alaska. $20, 020 310, 603 | 5, 257 | 110, 000 1, 025, 880 
Arizona 2, 086, 306 1, 040, 000 | 13, 550 | 560, 000 2, 579, 856 
Arkansas 5, 785, 859 1, 676, 100 | 38, 041 530, 000 | 6, 970, 000 
California 124, 084, 183 38, 685, 000 818, 069 14, 550, 000 149, 037, 252 
Colorado 9, 437, 208 2, 429, 881 59, 651 1, 070, 000 | 10, 856, 740 
Connecticut 21, 564, 842 &, 337, 000 145, 054 2, 398, 524 | 27, 648, 372 
Delaware 4, 626, 624 1, 135, 000 | 30, 370 | 200, 000 | 5, 501, 994 
District of Columbia 13, 153, 304 2, 768, 306 | 86, 649 | 475, 000 15, 533, 349 
— eeebeerae 12, 587, 024 ee | 78, 353 2578, 00 | 12, 320, 377 
Georgia 17, 566, 654 3, 500, 000 | 111, 842 | 1, 300, 000 19, 878, 496 
Hawaii 4, 004, 524 952, 341 25, 847 | 170, 000 4,812, 712 
Idaho... 2, 326, 893 1, 002, 198 15, 611 250, 000 3, 094, 702 
Iinois 153, 885, 221 33, 450, 000 1, 000, 265 15, 000, 000 173, 335, 486 
Indiana 27, 165, 249 9, 958, 411 180, 257 3, 250, 000 | 34, 053, 917 
lowa._. ; eisai’ re 11, 783, 903 150, 000 75, 962 1, 100, 000 | 13, 909, 865 
ehiniicengsabadeccul 11, 533, 660 2, 574, 709 75, 788 588, 000 13, 596, 157 
Kentucky . .. ELT me 21, 540, 916 5, 010, 000 138, 435 1, 483, 000 25, 206, 351 
Louisiana DOE FE EIA A 13, 644, 131 4, 125, 000 87, 562 2, 075, 000 15, 781, 693 
eer ied aa — 2, 354, 990 2, 045, 000 16, 659 | 765, 000 3, 651, 649 
Maryland... ...... : 10, 774, 721 6, 000, 000 78, 027 1, 725, 000 15, 127, 748 
Massachusetts cudsinithbsialelediteak leon 60, 442, 824 19, 040, 000 393, 690 7, 800, 000 72, 076, 514 
Michigan... . * aol ahaa 43, 775, 273 22, 243, 909 , 435 19, 150, 000 47, 138, 617 
Minnesota... sctvenaniicbacnabhetial 17, 323, 892 7, 100, 000 118, 375 1, 600, 000 22, 942, 267 
Mississippi. - me: : 3, 256, 903 1, 285, 000 21, 391 340, 000 4, 223, 204 
Missouri... beeointiae e" 41, 506,791 | 9, 350, 000 271, 697 | 2, 425, 000 48, 703, 488 
Montana... , Goa 6, 049, 175 1, 350, 000 37, 058 670, 000 | 6, 766, 233 
Nebraska... _. ie 8, 099, 793 1, 880, 000 53, 745 | 225, 500 9, 708, 538 
Nevada , 1, 560, 488 470, 000 9, 954 315, 000 1, 725, 442 
New Hampshire 4, 539, 884 1, 629, 900 30, 243 | 630, 000 5, 570, 027 
New Jersey .___. 80, 565, 568 22, 658, 000 520, 779 4, 525, 000 99, 219, 347 
New Mexico... wal 2, 515, 113 700, 000 16, 098 | 475, 000 2, 756, 211 
New York... _. onattiievasaaiaien 140, 859, 300 67, 395, 000 939, 112 30, 000, 000 179, 193, 412 
North Carolina. cndingane --=-+| 13, 641, 072 | 4, 755, 000 89, 742 | 1, 350, 000 17, 138, 814 
North Dakota _. natinnae Ke 1, 974, 155 420, 000 12, 897 | 127, 000 2, 280, 052 
«eae LEBER IS AI EBE 113, 312, 081 27, 982, 739 727,781 | 9, 000, 000 133, 022, 601 
Oklahoma... ; : cesnccosesel 12, 848, 582 3, 215, 000 83, 190 1, 185, 000 14, 961, 772 
Se viiiaedieaend es) 6, 478, 010 2, 443, 282 a1, O71 | 1, 100, 000 7, 862, 363 
Pennsylvania jabiadiaa : -| 75, 767, 326 | 37, 063, 000 491, 656 | 17, 500, 000 95, 821, 982 
Rhode Island... . EEE TE 7, 538, 242 | 4, 679, 190 50, 224 | 2, 520, 000 9, 747, 656 
I 0. stnscavinneivdiieibnnmuausanalll 8, 982, 305 1, 450, 000 55, 810 | 950, 000 9, 538, 115 
South Dakota... 235, 484 | 540, 000 14, 635 | 74, 000 2, 716, 119 
ea Rese 10, 636, 099 | 4, 190, 000 71. 270 | 1, 760, 000 13, 137, 369 
aie 37, 562, 327 | 9, 235, 000 246, 398 | 3, 800, 000 43, 243, 725 
SE tbtttetetcocccscacssonnveesisnesstussinemineenigiinsins 2, 564, 699 | 1, 330, 000 17, 416 | 600, 000 3, 312, 115 
Vermont . 2, 285, 813 | 659, 158 14, 963 | 175, 000 2, 784, 934 
Tl tindirekétnscetgancecincasenndantsbitdiabndaiaae 13, 603, 562 4, 525, 000 88, 899 1, 450, 000 16, 767, 461 
Washington... ... DERE SOBEANEREL Say > 19, 046, 965 | 5, 125, 000 123, 079 | 1, 850, 000 22, 445, 044 
West Virginia... .._. sbnccaseuhecsesibaamebanaad: 8, 893, 849 | 3, 982, 600 56, 355 1, 600, 000 11, 332, 204 
Wisconsin... ..... NS SAT, IF ELIT ED 43, 405, 286 | 5, 222, 458 276, 380 1, 200, 000 47, 704, 124 
ST ik nicinnnsconceiineteimianieesaaieealienameeaal 2, 304, 284 646, 188 14, 839 245, 000 2, 720, 311 




















! Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
aad ow data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Bulletin, August 

, D. 79. 

‘ Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of fiscal yest. 

* Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
the preliminary and ‘“‘liquidating” amount to be transferred to the railroad 
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unemployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security 
Board, and the State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compen- 
sation funds the amounts found necessary for administrative purposes, =P 
to the amount so withheld. As of Nov. 30, 1939, $598,524 had been withheld. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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highly industrialized Middle Atlantic area reported 
the smallest decrease—approximately 8 percent. 

At the close of November 5.6 million active 
job seekers were registered at the public employ- 
ment offices, 3 percent more than in October. 
This is the first increase in 1939 in the active files 
and follows an almost uninterrupted decline from 
the level of 8.1 million reported in August 1938. 
Increases in the number of job seekers registered 
with public employment offices were reported in 
31 States. Of the total registrants, 4.2 million 
were men and 1.4 million were women. New ap- 
plications for work totaled 539,000, and decreased 
1 percent from October, despite increases in 29 
States. 

Total funds available for benefits at the close 
of November aggregated more than $1.5 billion, 
a gain of 5 percent over October. The largest 
relative increases, all in excess of 10 percent, 
occurred in Alaska, Iowa, and Pennsylvania. 
Available funds for benefits increased 5.0 percent 
or more in 12 other States. Reductions were 
reported by Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, Oregon, and Rhode Island; the largest 
decline, of 2.5 percent, occurred in Michigan. 
Michigan had approximately 76 percent of its 
original reserve available for benefits at the close 
of November; this was the only State whose funds 
were less than at the time payments of benefits 
began. For the first time since February 1938, 
available funds in Maine approximated the 
amount available when benefits first became pay- 
able. On the other hand, funds available for ben- 
efits in the District of Columbia were about 2% 
times as large as those originally on hand. Re- 
serves have more than doubled since the initia- 
tion of benefit payments in 5 other States—Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Benefit payments charged to State accounts for 
the current year, through November, amounted 
to $398 million, representing 51 cents paid out 
for each dollar of contributions received during 
the year. Idaho was the only State in which ben- 
efits have exceeded contributions for this year. 
Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming 
were the only other States to pay more than 75 
cents for each dollar collected during 1939. The 
total of $794 million charged since benefits first 
were payable represents an average of 63 cents 
for each dollar collected since the initiation of 
benefit payments in the several States. 
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Industrial and Occupational Classifications 
of Third-Quarter Placements 


Placements made by the public employment 
office system during the third quarter of 1939 are 
of particular interest not only because of the gen- 
eral marked increase in volume but also because 
this was the first period of placement operations 
since benefits were being paid in all States. [t 
was expected that the unemployment compensa- 
tion program would widen the opportunities of the 
public employment offices for placement work, 
both from the standpoint of increased contact 
with employers and from the fact that a greater 
number of highly employable applicants would be 
brought into the offices. 

During the third quarter of 1939 the public 
employment offices made nearly a million com- 
plete placements, a gain of one-quarter over the 
volume of placements in the same months of 1938, 
It is notable that this gain was achieved despite a 
drop in public placements, in which the opportu- 
nities for placement were restricted by limitations 


of public appropriations. 


vate employers, 
three-quarters of a million, were over one-third 
higher than in the corresponding 1938 period and 
were higher than for any previous 3-month 


which 


more 


Placements with pri- 
numbered 


than 


Table 9.—All placements of men and women made by 
public employment services, by major industrial 
groups, July-September 1939 




















| 
Men | Women 
_ ~— ee 
| Per- | Per- 
Per- | centage Per- | centage 
Industrial group cent- | change cent- | change 
Num-| age | from |Num-! age from 
ber dis- | July- | ber dis- | July- 
| tribu- | —< | tribu-| Sep- 
| tion | tem wer | tion | tem 
| 1938 1938 
i 636,497; 100.0| +17.4 337,947) 100.0| +421 
i] ——s— 
Agriculture, forestry, and | j | 

fishing.” __ : st 185] 18.9 +32.5/ 16,684 4.9) +1159 
Extraction of minerals 5, 587 -9) +46 83; (') +7.8 
Building and construction, | | 

nS al aT |233,435| 36.7) +5.4) 382) 1) +47 

a eI | 40,937} 6.5) +33.2) 204 1| +402 

SPSS 192, 498) 30. 2) +. 9) 88] (!) —47.6 
Manufacturing. ........... | 85, 914 13.5) +30.4| 63,980) 18.9) +341 
Professional, commercial, | | 

and mechanical services | 28, 311 4.4) +21.0) 14,965 4.4) +43.0 
Distribution...........- 43, 410 6.8) -+51.0) 40, 680 12.1) +641 
Personal service, hotels, | | 

restaurants, ete..._..__. | 79, 901 12.5} +39. 3/197, 899 58.6| +385 
Governmental service... .. 16, 951) 2.7; +33.5| 1,790 5| +16.2 
Transportation, communi- | | 

cation, and public utili- 

Saint neh dinihtipcwademsins: 14, 097 2.2; +417.6 &39 3) +812 
Work-telief projects._.___. 8, 695 14) —64.5 634 2 —60.4 
Unspecified ......... 11) () | —65.6 11 —81.7 

1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 10.—Private placements of men and women made 
by public employment services, by major occupa- 
tional groups, July-September 1939 























Men | Women 
Per Per 
| cent cent- 
| Per- | age Per- age 
Occupational group cent- | change cent- | change 
Num- age | from Num- age from 
er dis- July- ber dis- July- 
tribu- | Sep- tribu- | Sep- 
tion | tem- tion tem- 
ber ber 
1938 1938 
Total 418,353 | 100.0 | +33.2 | 335, 435 | 100.0 | +43. 1 
Professional and kin- | | 
dred workers 5,282) 1.3) 4383] 2461) .8] +4411 
Salespersons 19, 138 4.6 | +58.3 | 24,768 | 7.4 +47.3 
Clerical workers 10,298 | 25| +534] 22379] 67] +581 
Service workers 69, 679 16.6 | +38.0 | 201, 045 59.9 | +38. 5 
Craftsmen 48,220} 11.5 | +384] 7,154 2.1 4+34.6 
Production workers 57, 991 13.9 | +16.5 | 46,351 13.8 | +39.3 
Physical-labor workers.) 207, 270 49.5 | +32.9 31.171 | 9.3 476.2 
Unspecified 475 yo +4.4 106 0 | —64.2 





period in the history of the public employment 
system. Although the gain in private place- 
ments represents principally expanding activity 
on the part of the employment offices during a 
period of increasing general employment, it also 
reflects a trend which has been in evidence for 
several years. 

During the early years of the Nation-wide 
public employment office system, the major por- 
tion of placements was made in public employ- 
ment; this category included jobs filled on various 
types of work projects as well as placements with 
regular government agencies—Federal, State, and 
local. Not until the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1937, did the volume of private placements ap- 
proximate that with public units. In each year 
since that time private placements have accounted 
for an increasingly larger portion of the total 
number of jobs filled. In the third quarter of this 
year private placements were more than 77 percent 
of all complete placements; in the same 3 months 
of 1938 they were 70 percent. 

The relative gains in the total number of place- 
ments of women were much larger than for men. 
Placements of men, which numbered 636,497 in 
the July-September quarter of 1939, were slightly 
less than one-fifth above the level of the same 
quarter a year earlier, while those of women were 
over two-fifths higher. In private jobs, place- 
ments of men were one-third above those of the 
previous year, while those for women were two- 
fifths higher. As a result, men accounted for but 
65 percent of the placement total in the 1939 
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period, compared to some 70 percent of the total 
a year earlier. In jobs with private employers, 
however, the relative proportion of men placed 
declined only slightly and in actual volume in- 
creased greatly. 

A widening of the scope of employment service 
facilities is indicated by an expansion in the in- 
dustrial groups in which placements were made 
as well as by the increased volume. During the 
third quarter of 1939 placements were less heavily 
concentrated in a few groups, and the increasing 
activity of the public employment offices in the 
important fields of manufacturing and distribution 
(wholesale and retail trade) was reflected in the 
expanded placements of male applicants. Total 
placements of men in the distribution field were 
over 50 percent larger in the 1939 quarter than 
one year earlier, while in manufacturing a gain 
of nearly one-third was reported. 

As in the past, the largest number of placements 
of men was in the building and construction in- 
dustry. However, although placements in the 
private building and construction section of the 
industry rose one-third in volume over the same 
period in 1938, total jobs filled in the industry 
dropped slightly in relative proportion, because of 
the lack of increase in public building and con- 
struction. Of the total placements in the in- 
dustry, about four-fifths were on public jobs, one- 
fifth on private. 

The second largest field in which men were 
placed was agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 
Complete placements of this type accounted for 
nearly one-fifth of all placements of men; the rate 
of increase from the level of the preceding year 
in the number of jobs filled in such work was 
nearly double the average increase in placements 
of men. Moreover, in addition to the complete 
placements, a large number of supplemental farm 
placements were made. These include instances 
in which the offices refer workers to employers but 
do not execute all formal steps of registration and 
selection. The public employment system gives 
particular attention to the problems of agricul- 
tural labor, and in 18 States the regular offices are 
assisted by special farm-placement facilities. 

The third largest number of male placements 
was in the field of manufacturing, followed closely 
by placements in the service industries. These 
four leading industrial groups accounted for some 
four-fifths of all placements during the quarter, 
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although the significant gains in the distribution 
and the professional and miscellaneous commercial 
and mechanical fields—the fifth and sixth groups 
in order of size—brought the aggregate of such 
placements to nearly one-eighth of the total for 
all placements of men. 

Increased diversification in placements of women 
also occurred, although such placements are much 
more highly concentrated than those for men. 
More than half of all placements of women were 
in the field of personal service, almost one-fifth in 
the field of manufacturing, and one-eighth in dis- 
tribution. These three groups together accounted 
for 90 percent of the placements of women in the 
third quarter of 1939. Although relatively small 
in total volume, the largest relative gains in the 
placements of women occurred in the fields of agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishing, and in transporta- 
tion and communication, while significant increases 
occurred in the field of distribution. Placements 
in personal-service jobs, however, fell slightly in 
relative importance; gains in this field were less 
than the average gain for all placements of women. 

In the occupational groups, also, the trend 
toward diversity of placements was evident for 
men and to a somewhat lesser degree for women. 
Although during the third quarter of both 1938 
and 1939 nearly half of the placements of men 
were in physical-labor jobs, there was a significant 


increase in the proportion of placements in white. 
collar occupations in the latter year. In the 1939 
quarter, private placements in sales and clericg] 
jobs were more than 50 percent above the level of 
a year earlier, and those in professional callings 
nearly 40 percent. The three groups together 
accounted for 8.4 percent of all private placements 
of men, whereas one year earlier they aggregated 
7.2 percent of such placements. Placements of 
men in skilled-craft jobs increased significantly, ag 
did those in service occupations, while placements 
in semiskilled occupations, although likewise in. 
creasing in number, accounted for a smaller pro- 
portion of private jobs filled. 

Similar trends were apparent in somewhat lesser 
degree for women. Here, although the number of 
placements in all occupational groups increased 
greatly, the proportion of private placements in 
service occupations declined slightly notwith- 
standing the large increase in actual number, 
while the proportion of white-collar jobs increased 
in relative importance. Unlike the experience for 
men, however, placements of women in unskilled 
physical-labor jobs gained sharply both in relative 
importance and in volume. Placements of women 
in skilled and semiskilled production jobs, on the 
other hand, declined slightly in relative propor- 
tion, although they were more than one-third 
above 1938 in actual volume. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE* 


In the 5 weeks ended December 1, the regional 
offices of the Railroad Retirement Board received 
a total of 102,063 unemployment claims under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
average number of claims received per week in 
November was slightly smaller than the weekly 
average for October and considerably below the 
weekly average for the first quarter of operations 
(table 11). The figures week by week, however, 
clearly show that the decline in claims receipts, 
which began late in September and continued in 
October, was reversed in November. The change 
occurred early in the month. The receipts during 
the weeks ended November 10 and 17 were some- 
what larger than during the 2 preceding weeks. 
Large increases in the number of claims received 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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were shown for the weeks ended November 24 
and December 1. 

The addition to the claims load must have 
originated, in part, with workers who have become 
unemployed for the first time since the beginning 
of railroad unemployment insurance. This infer- 


ence is based on the large increase in applications | 


for certificate of benefit rights, which are sub- 
mitted on the first day of unemployment. The 
average number of applications per week received 
in November was nearly double the average in 
October. Receipts of applications were particu- 
larly large beginning with the week ended Novem- 
ber 10. Since there is a lag of 14 days between 
the submission of an application and the filing of 
the first claim, the marked increase in claims 
receipts in the week ended November 24 is related 
to the pronounced bulge in the series for applica- 
tions in the week ended November 10. 
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Table 11.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June-November 1939 








Certif- Benefit payments certified 
icates 























| Appit- Claims of wait-| j ee 
ies | wre ive — 4 | | Aver- 
ceived | Celved | period | Num-/| Total “oan 
| ee ber | smount | amount 
| issued 
——e——= _ — 
Cumulative through | 
Dec. 1... 138, 508 |534, 159 (110, 400 |310, 320 |$4, 629, 535 $14 92 





Cumulative th pong 


Oct. 27 !- 117, 333 |432, 096 | 96, 605 fon, 445 | 3, 542, 206 wo | 14. 79 











Oct. 28-Dee. 1. 21, 265 |102,063 | 13,795 | 70, 875 | | 1, 087, 320 | 15. 34 
Week ended— | | 
Nov. 3 2,803 | 19,520 | 1,845 13, 684 me | 15. 48 
Nov. 10.. | 5,146 | 17,724 | 1,888 | 13, 767 205,925 | 14.96 
Nov. 17 ; 3,950 | 19,673 | 2,001 | 13,405 207, 363 15, 47 
Nov. 24 4, 202 | 22, 004 4,311 | 14,917 229, 982 15. 42 
™* Dec. | 5, 164 | 23, 133 3,750 | 15, 102 | 232, 281 | 15. 38 
Weekly averages | 
Period ended 
Sept. 1? 8,965 | 26,151 | 8,158 | 12,838 191, 372 14.91 
Sept. 2-Sept. 29 2,457 | 27,960 | 3,735 | 21,737 | 317,349 | 14.60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 2,223 | 21,223 | 2,061 | 15,658 | 233,302 14. 90 
Oct. 28-Dec. 1 | 4,253 | 20,413 2,759 | 14,175 | 217,466 15. 34 





1 For weekly figures for the period through Oct. 27, see the Bulletin, December 
1999, p. 50, table 11, and the references given in footnote 1 to that table. 

1 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Sept. 1 
is as follows: for applications, 11 (June 16-Sept. 1); for claims and certificates 
of waiting-period credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit payments, 7 (July 16- 
Sept. 1) 


Supporting evidence of the relationship between 
the increase in the claims load and new unemploy- 
ment is found in the figures for certificates of 
waiting-period credit issued. These certificates 
are issued to claimants who have not previously 
served their waiting period and who have, in the 
current registration period of 15 consecutive days, 
registered with respect to at least 8 days of unem- 
ployment. The increase in this series began in 
the week ended November 10 and was particularly 
marked in the weeks ended November 24 and 
December 1, the weeks in which the number of 
claims received also showed large increases. 

The additions to unemployment among the 
eligible employees were probably concentrated 
in the maintenance-of-way group. The seasonal 
peak of work in this branch of service is generally 
reached in October and is followed by large re- 
ductions in employment in November; the normal 
seasonal decline in employment approximates 10 
percent. No other branch of service shows sea- 
sonal decreases of this magnitude in the course 
ofasingle month. According to the preliminary 
figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for class I railroads, the number of employees at 
the middle of November was below the number 
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at the middle of October by about 20,000 in 
maintenance of way and structures and by about 
2,000 in the station-and-platform group. No 
other classes of service showed any decline in 
November. The reflection of the drop in main- 
tenance-of-way employment in the figures for 
unemployment insurance applications and claims 
is necessarily attenuated because of the mini- 
mum-earnings qualification. Compilations for 
1938 prepared by the Railroad Retirement 
Board show that about 36 percent of the 
class I railroad employees in maintenance of way 
and structures had compensation for the year 
below the qualifying minimum of $150. These 
low-wage and short-service employees are gen- 
erally the first to be affected by any reduction of 
forces. 

In the 5 weeks ended December 1, 70,875 
certifications for benefit payments were made, 
amounting to $1,087,329. Although the aver- 
age number of benefit certifications per week was 
lower in November than in the preceding 2 months, 
an increase in certifications was shown in the 
weeks ended November 24 and December 1. 
That this increase is likely to continue is fore- 
shadowed by the series on certificates of waiting- 
period credit issued. 

The total number of benefit payments certified 
by December 1 was 310,320 and the total amount, 
$4,629,535. These payments were certified for 
81,928 eligible employees, according to an inven- 


Table 12.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 
average number of compensable days of unemploy- 
ment for benefit certifications, Sept. 2-Oct. 27, 1939 ' 


























Percent of certifica- 
| Average tions 
- Avenams ane — 
Peri | com- 
benefit With 8 | With 15 
payment amount .—¥ ito 14days| days of 
yS |ofunem-| unem- 
ployment) ployment 
ie —— i—-—- 
Sept. 2-29........... $1460/ $232| 6.32 44.0 | 56.0 
Sept. 30-Oct.27.......| 1490; 229/ 649/ 416) 884 
Week ended— 
Oct. 6....... a 231) 654) 40.1) 59.9 
| a j 14. 49 2. 29 | 6.31 | 46.1 | 53.9 
(| 6 15. 20 2.28 6. 58 38.5 | 61.5 
GOR. Wadscacce ae 14. 68 2. 28 6. 46 42.5 | 57.5 





1 All data, except average benefit pepmest.spe based on 20-percent sam a 4 
benefit certifications Soe oe da each regional office. For average 
fit payment, see the B mber 1939, Pp. 50, table 11. For week 
fluctuations Sept. 2-29, see So th Bulletin, December 1939, p. 51, table 12. 








tory of benefit accounts carried out in the middle 
of November and now maintained currently. 
The total number of employees for whom one or 
more benefit payments have been certified by 
December 1 should be compared with the total 
number of applications for certificate of benefit 
rights received by October 27 and the total num- 
ber of certificates of waiting-period credit issued 
by November 17. These dates allow for the 
necessary lags—if unemployment is continuous— 
between the submission of an application, the 
completion of the waiting period, and the certi- 
fication of the first benefit payment. On this 
basis it appears that, of 117,333 employees from 
whom applications were received by October 27, 
102,339 were unemployed long enough by No- 
vember 17 to have completed their waiting period 
and 81,928 were unemployed long enough by 
December 1 to have been certified for at least 
one benefit payment. Of the latter group, 
610 have had so much unemployment that they 
have been certified for payments equal to 80 times 
their daily benefit amount and have therefore 
exhausted their benefit rights for the current 
benefit year. 

The average payment per benefit certification 
in November was $15.34, as compared with $14.90 
in October. This increase is probably explained 
by the larger number of days of unemployment per 
certification in November. It was the increase 
of the average number of compensable days from 
approximately 6% to approximately 6% which 
accounted for the increase in the average benefit 
payment in October over the average in Septem- 
ber, in spite of a slight decline in average daily 
benefit amount (table 12). The relative impor- 
tance of the effect of changes in the number of 
days of unemployment upon the fluctuations in 
the average benefit in October weeks may be seen 
in the same table, based on a 20-percent sample of 
benefit certifications for each day in each regional 
office. 

This same sample was also tabulated by State 
of residence as given in the mailing address of 
the beneficiary. The figures in table 13 on the 


Table 13.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 


and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Sept. 30-Oct. 27, 1939 




















¥ Total Ay 

State Number amount | amen 
- ae 
Sl ininciidasisentinnintipeehtedioten’ 62, 630 $933, 207 | $14.9 
ee 
BIRBOMB. ....-22-2--2.00-2000-2 2202 1, 244 18, 390 14.78 
bisnacccccessececcccecceccecec= 379 6, 408 | 16. 91 
IEE 1, 301 19, 741 | 15.17 
A 2, 313 37, 643 | 16.27 
ET a 793 11, 978 15.19 
hat ane ininiehiscealmenndt 181 2, 790 | 15.41 
aids onauienicuadied 270 3, 665 | 13.87 
District of Columbia - -- .......- vases 207 3, 078 | 14.87 
ss SE eh aaa 3, 189 51, 799 16.4 
Ridatenathedinensdccminansungas 1, 670 | 25, 376 15.0 
0 SS ee eee 192 2, 985 15. 55 
EES aS et Se 5, 553 81, 501 14.8 
biatetibahegecuuccqnepacttinesss 1, 566 23, 330 14.9 
2 a a ae 1, 436 20, 679 144 
Bh nicnaidcatoorascssesosnse 1, 851 27, 419 14.81 
EE GRR 1, 390 20, 224 1455 
SE 5 aE IS 1, 441 16, 632 11.4 
Sl iendtithibieetincecactenaneeines 570 7, 487 13.14 
Maryland _. 399 5, 745 14.4 
Massachusetts... .........- 1, 068 15, 071 14.1 
Se ee 1, 198 17, 607 147 
eS See 1,379 21, 367 15.40 
ee  aeanahniaiiaan belinda 876 13, 035 14.8 
ii ae eS ee 2, 624 39, 562 15.8 
RTA 337 5, 197 15.42 
SARS fists ticcentioninticht 596 8, 725 1464 
eres 73 1,311 17.6 
ns a cetatdinaing aie 249 2, 746 11.0 
eS 1, 120 16, 656 14.87 
 . Saar 544 8, 088 14.87 
en itl ienpane 5, 538 86, 004 | 15, 53 
TRACE : 788 11,914 | 15.12 
ST Eo nnincccvncnnbans ; 233 3, 257 | 13.8 
RN AE ae oo 2, 204 2, 352 14.8 
— (“sR aat ae 1, 353 22, 224 16.43 
Sa 306 4, 900 | 16. 01 
A 4, 905 65, 793 | 13. 41 
TTT Gaui w 1, 730 | 17.47 
TESTI 612 9, 778 15.8 
SE ceconcsccéconcsacs 218 2, 864 13.4 
Eee 1, 535 22, 062 14. 37 
Texas... 4, 252 64, 516 15.17 
EN 332 4, 840 14.8 
Wie cddnesccoome 176 3, 229 18, 35 
a 1, 358 20, 761 15.2 
Washington. -- 304 6, 233 15, 82 
od cccepenneneceueeens 933 | 13, 625 14.8 
WER ccccccecccccocccceccoccess 861 | 13, 452 | 15. 62 
0 eS RS 1, 232 14.0 
Outside continental United States. -.- 436 | 6, 206 14.3 





1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 


number of certifications, the total amount of 
benefits, and the average benefit payment by 
States are based on this tabulation. The varia- 
tions in average benefit payment from State to 
State reflects differences in the average amount of 


unemployment per registration period as well as | 
in the occupational composition and base-year — 


earnings of the beneficiary group. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS EXPENDED FOR THE SPECIAL 
TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND 
GENERAL RELIEF IN 1938-39 


AMONG THE VARIOUS programs providing public 
aid to needy families and persons, four are admin- 
istered by the State and local governments: the 
three special types of public assistance—old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind—and general relief. Together these 
programs provide the great bulk of direct assistance 
and relief, as distinguished from earnings under the 
various Federal work programs. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39 payments to 


Table 1.—Expenditures for the special types of public 
assistance and general relief, by program and by 
source of funds, fiscal year 1938-39! 





Net disbursements from— 




















A re ener et ee oe 








Program Sebual , : 
. edera tate OCA 
Total funds! “runds funds funds 
Amount (in thousands) 
Total... |$1,002,826.3 |$231, 359. 7 |$507, 360.1 |$264, 106. 5 
Special types of public assist- 
ance: ? 
Old-age assistance 415, 764.2 | 108,645.0 | 175, 205.5 41, 913.7 
Aid to dependent chil- 
dren 102, 796. 3 27, 543. 5 47, 896. 4 27, 356. 4 
Aid to the blind | 11, 905. 7 5, 170.2 4, 343.6 2, 392. 0 
General relief # | 472, 360.1 | 1.0 | 279,914.6 | 192, 444.4 


Total 


Special types of public assist- 
ance: ? 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent chil- 


dren... 
Aid to the blind 
General relief * 


Total.. 


Special types of public assist- 


ance: ? 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent chil- 
dren 
Aid to the blind 
General relief # 





| 
| 


Percentage distribution by program 








100.0 100.0 | 
41.5 | 85.9 34.5 
10.2 | 11.9 9.4 
1.2 | 2.2 9 
7.1) 55.2 

! 





100.0 | 


100. 0 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 











26.8 
43. 4 
(4) 


100. 0 


Percentage distribution by source of funds 





50.6 








| 


26. 3 
| | 
42.1 | 10. 1 
46.6 | 26.6 
36. 5 | 20. 1 
59.3 | 40.7 





' See tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 for detailed figures by States and for explanatory 


footnotes. 


4In States administering these programs under the Social Security Act. 
Does not include expenditures in States not participating under the act. 
+ Continental United States only. 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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recipients under these four assistance programs 
administered by the States and localities totaled 
about $1 billion. This aggregate amount excludes 
all costs of administering the programs. For 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of expenditures for 
the special types of public assistance and general 
relief, by source of funds, fiscal year 1938-39 (see 
table 1) 
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the three special types of public assistance the 
present data on expenditures relate to payments in 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, including the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii; for general relief 
the data relate to the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia.? The data on expenditures for general 
relief include estimates for a number of States. 
Payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance accounted for more than half of 
the total sum expended for the four types of 
assistance in 1938-39. Of the $1,003 million spent 
1 Earnings under Federal work programs totaled $2.7 billion in 1938-39. 
4 Expenditures for the special types of public assistance in States in which 
these types of assistance are administered under State laws without Federa) 
financial participation are relatively small, amounting to about $1 million a 


month. Expenditures for general relief in Alaska and Hawaii are negligible 
in relation to expenditures in the continental United States, 
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Chart II.—Percentage distribution of Federal, State, 
and local funds expended for the special types of 
public assistance and general relief, by program, 
fiscal year 1938-39 (see table 1) 
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during the year, payments for assistance to special 
groups of dependents amounted to $530.5 million 
or 52.9 percent of the total. Assistance to the 
aged totaled $415.8 million or 41.5 percent, aid to 
dependent children $102.8 million or 10.2 percent, 
and aid to the blind $11.9 million or 1.2 percent. 
General relief payments amounted to $472.4 
million or 47.1 percent of the total. 

The State governments supplied a slightly 
larger proportion of total expenditures for the four 
programs than the local and Federal Governments 
combined. State funds amounted to $507.4 
million or 50.6 percent of the total, local funds to 
$264.1 million or 26.3 percent, and Federal funds 
to $231.4 million or 23.1 percent. 

Among the several programs, however, there are 
marked differences in the shares of assistance pay- 
ments provided from Federal, State, and local 
funds, as is shown in table 1 and chart II. Whereas 
the Federal Government has participated in pay- 
ments for the special types of public assistance 
since February 1936, when Federal funds first 
became available under the Social Security Act, 
responsibility for financing programs for general 
relief has rested entirely with the States and Jocal- 
ities for approximately the same period of time. 
With the inauguration of the Works Program in 
the latter half of 1935, the Federal Government 
began gradually to liquidate the Federal Emer- 
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gency Relief Administration and to withdraw from 
participation in the general relief program. By 
the end of 1935, the Works Program had expanded 
greatly, and final grants to the States for general 
relief purposes were determined by the FERA in 
December of that year. At the beginning of 1936 
the States and localities became responsible for 
administering and financing this type of assist. 
ance. Unexpended balances of Federal funds 
were available for general relief in some States 
after 1935, but in the fiscal year 1938-39 only 
$1,000 of the $472.4 million spent for general relief 
was derived from this source. State funds 
amounted to $279.9 million or 59.3 percent of the 
total disbursed for general relief in this fiscal 
year, and local funds to $192.4 million or 40.7 per- 
cent. 

On the other hand, in 1938-39 the Federal 
Government paid for a substantial share of the 
expenditures for the special types of public assist- 
ance. Federal funds represented 47.8 percent of 
total payments for old-age assistance and 43.4 
percent of the total spent for aid to the blind. 
Only 26.8 percent of total expenditures for aid to 
dependent children, however, was supplied by 
the Federal Government. The smaller share of 
Federal funds for aid to dependent children re- 
flects primarily the influence of the lower Federal 
matching ratio for this program—one-third, within 
limits specified by the Social Security Act, as com- 
pared with one-half for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind.* The Federal share of total ex- 
penditures is lower than the ratio of Federal par- 
ticipation for each of the special types of public 
assistance, because a number of States make some 
expenditures in which Federal funds may not be 
used under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Such expenditures consist, for the most 


part, of amounts by which individual monthly | 
payments exceed the maximum amounts toward | 


which the Federal Government contributes.‘ Al- 
though Federal funds may be used only for money 
payments to recipients, some States expend funds 
also for various services to recipients, such 4s 


* Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the ratio for Federal participation in aid to depend 


ent children was increased to one-half by amendment of Aug. 10, 1939, to the | 


Social Security Act. 

4 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the maximum monthly payment for old-age assist 
ance or aid to the blind toward which the Federal Government contributes 
one-half, was increased from $30 to $40. The maximum amount of aid 
dependent children in which the Federal Government participates is $188 


month for the first child and $12 a month for each additional child aided ip | 


the same home. 
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medical care, hospitalization, and burials. In a 
few instances, State plans are broader than the 
Social Security Act with respect to persons who 
may receive assistance. 


The State share for aid to dependent children 
amounted to 46.6 percent in contrast to State 
shares of 42.1 percent for old-age assistance and 
36.5 percent for aid to the blind. Local funds 


Table 2.—Expenditures,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of old-age assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1938-39 


{Amounts in thousands] 






































| Federal funds | State funds Local funds 
Region ! and State Total ] = —— 7 
| Amount Percent | Amount Percent Amount Percent 
| 
= 
Total 3 $415, 764. 2 $198, 645. 0 | 47.8 $175, 205. 5 42.1 | $41,913.7 10.1 

Region I: | 

Connecticut 4, 854. 3 2, 380. 8 49.0 2, 473. 5 51.0 ‘ 

Maine 2, 963. 9 1, 461. 1 49.3 1, 502.8 50.7 |__. $4 

Massachusetts 25, 459. 2 12, 031. 5 47.2 8, 951. 5 35.2 | , 4,476:3 17.6 

New Hampshire 1,140.4 550.3 48.3 305. 0 26.7 1} ; 285. 1 25.0 

Rhode Island 1, 427.1 713.6 50.0 713.6 8 Pe Tat a 

Vermont. 1,001.0 481.0 48.1 | 520.0 MY Reiitdite a co 
Region II: 

New York ¢ 32, 064. 7 14, 417.6 45.0 | 9, 459. 8 29. 5 8, 187.3 25.5 
Region III: 

Delaware 342.4 170.6 49.8 171.8 mer... - vee ab. 

New Jersey 6, 419.6 3, 170. 2 49. 4 | 2, 447.0 38.1 802. 4 12.5 

Pennsylvania ‘ 21, 552. 5 | 10, 600.1 |. 49. 2 | 10, 952. 4 50.8 SR. WEE Pees 
Region IV: | 

District of Columbia 996. 2 | 479.4 48.1 516.8 51.9 = ee aes 

Maryland ¢ 3, 670. 0 1, 814.7 49. 4 | 1, 236.7 33.7 618. 6 16.9 

North Carolina 3, 569. 2 1, 784. 6 50. 0 906. 8 25. 4 877.7 24.6 

Virginia § 854. 0 427.0 50. 0 266. 9 31.3 160. 1 18.7 

West Virginia 2, 960. 2 1, 472.8 49.8 | 1, 487.4 50.2 Rats i Nah Ss 
Region V: | 

Kentucky 4, 557.0 2, 278. 5 50.0 2, 278. 5 OD | Rep SA 

Michigan 15, 014. 1 7, 349. 2 48.9 7, 664. 9 1G | Gaeesetiit: ead. 255 

Ohio 31, 083. 1 13, 931. 8 44.8 17, 151.3 Ft ‘ 
Region VI: 

Illinois 28, 341.6 14, 026. 8 49.5 | 14, 314.8 50. 5 “ nee. 

Indiana 11, 020.8 5, 425.7 49.2 3, 506. 3 31.8 2, 088. 7 19.0 

Wisconsin 11, 038. 5 5, 425.6 49.1 3, 386. 3 30.7 2, 226. 6 20.2 
Region VIT: j 

Alabama * 1, 802.6 | 894.0 49.6 561.4 31.1 347.2 19.3 

Florida 5, 659.6 | 2, 829. 8 50.0 2, 829. 8 oe eee as 

Georgia 3, 454. 4 | 1, 727.0 50.0 | 1, 381.9 40. 0 345. 4 10.0 

Mississippi 1, 500. 2 750. 1 50.0 | 750. 1 50.0 |. pai aes 

South Carolina ¢ 2, 095. 5 | 1, 047.8 50.0 | 1, 047.8 50.0 |. SERA NBM 

Tennessee 3, 516.6 | 1, 758. 3 50. 0 1, 318.7 37.5 439. 6 12.5 
Region VIII | 

lowa 12, 177.0 | 5,977.1 49.1 6, 199.9 | 50.9 |__..-- = wre 

Minnesota | 46,153.58 | 7, 960.8 49.3 | 5.4223| 33.6 2, 770.5 17.1 

Nebraska 5, 158.3 | 2, 575.3 49.9 | 2, 583.0 9D Reo. aR. 

North Dakota ¢ 1, 640. 3 | 820. 2 50.0 | 410.1 | 25. 0 410. 1 25.0 

South Dakota 3, 763.0 | 1, 881. 5 50.0 | 1, 881. 5  icseceaaee pene 
Region IX: | 

Arkansas 1, 322. 0 | 661.0 50.0 661.0 | Nf eee > Sane 

Kansas_. 5, 017. 2, 473. 2 49.3 994.0 19.8 1, 549.9 30.9 

Missouri 16, 072.0 | 8, 036. 0 50. 0 8, 036. 0 | YS ees : 

Oklahoma 13, 690.9 | 6, 482. 7 47.4 | 7, 208.3 52.6 
Region X: | 

Louisiana | 3, 494.0 | 1, 737.7 49.7 1, 690.0 | 48.4 66.3 1.9 

New Mexico 526. 3 | 21.8) 49.8 264.41 50.2 =, ; 

Texas 18, 987. 4 | 9,493.7/ 50.0 9,493.7] 50.0 . 
Region XI: | 

Arizona ‘ 2, 155. 9 1,061.4 49. 2 1, 094. 5 | 50.8 saaten a 

Colerado 12, 960. 6 | 5, 504. 7 43.2 7, 365.9 56.8 its panes 

Idaho * 2, 203. 3 1, 101.7 50.0 | 916.0 | 41.6 185.7 8.4 

Montana 2, 909. 1 1, 454. 5 50.0 1,012.2 34.8 442.3 15.2 

Utah 3, 428.0 1, 701. 1 49.6 1, 212.7 | 35.4 514. 2 15.0 

Wyoming 790. 4 | 395. 2 50.0 199.8 | 25.3 195. 4 24.7 
Region XII: | | 

California * 48,930.8| 21, 592.0 44.1 13,7045} 280] 13,6343 27.9 

Nevada : 669. 2 | 334. 6 50.0 167.3 | 25.0 167.3 25.0 

Oregon 4, 764.9 | 2, 382. 4 | 50. 0 1, 259.9 | 26. 4 1, 122.6 23.6 

Washington 9. 963. 1 4, 965.1 49.8 4, 998. 1 50. 2 Rameiina ies 
Territories: 

Alaska 361.6 | 169. 1 46.8 192. 5 53. 2 | 

Hawaii ' 266. 6 | 132.4 49.7 134. 1 50. 3 | 











! Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitalization, 
burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include adminis- 
trativeexpense. These totals cannot be compared with either the amount of 
obligations incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of Federal 
grants to the States 


‘ Amounts represent obligations incurred. 

5 Amounts represent disbursements during last 10 months only; first pay- 
ments under approved plan made for September 1938. 

¢ Amounts represent obligations incurred for pert of period and disburse- 
ments for remainder; distribution by source of funds estimated in part by 


4 S8ocial Security Board administrative regions. 

* All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore totals differ slightly 
from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on 
actual data. 
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the Social Security Board. 
’ No local participation, effective March 1939. 
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represented the smallest share of assistance pay- for these forms of public assistance in 1938-39, p 
ments under each of the programs for the special _by far the largest part—85.9 percent—was used ol 
types of public assistance, but for aid to depend- _for old-age assistance, as is shown in table 1 and te 
ent children the local proportion of 26.6 percent chart I. Only 11.9 percent of the Federal totg al 
approximated the Federal share. The local gov- was disbursed for aid to dependent children and gt 
ernments provided 10.1 percent of total payments 2.2 percent for aid to the blind. State and local as 
for old-age assistance and 20.1 percent of total funds, however, were devoted principally to gen. w 
payments for aid to the blind. eral relief, which absorbed 55.2 percent of total al 
Of the total sum expended from Federal funds _ assistance expenditures from State funds and 72,9 di 
Table 3.—Expenditures,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of aid to dependent children in States with S) 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1938-39 
[Amounts in thousands] 
Federal funds State funds | Local funds I Ci 
Region ? and State Total é ee i 
Amount Percent Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | af 
~ -— | to 
Sb duddihdnddsdidicbbeknhiekbbindutsnagisniseceutnbenesoacancee $102, 796. 3 $27, 543. 5 26.8 $47, 896. 4 46.6 4.6 | $27, 356. 4 | 26 th 
I+} 
507.4 168. 3 28.2 152. 4 25.5 276.7 63 fu 
6, 930. 8 1, 303.8 18.8 2, 310.3 33.3; 3,316.8 47.9 in 
167.3 53.3 31.8 114.1 oes 
587.7 151.1 25.7 241.1 | 41.0 | 195. 5 ni m: 
125.9 42.0 33.3 27.7 | 22.0 56, 2 | “7, | 2 
: 19, 929. 6 3,001.9] 20.0 gon8| m2] 9,917.9 — pl 
ware 177.3 57.2 32.2 60.1 | 33.9 | 60.1 ao | = && 
LR TR A A a ae 3, 892. 2 1, 241.4 31.9 1, 325. 4 34.0 | 1, 325.4 | “1 if re 
pengaysrenta ° SELES IEE ES PN OL 8, 267.3 2, 518. 5 30.5 5, 748.8 | 69. 5 | ccosallal 
S District of Oolambie.........---------0-----c-ereeneeeeeneeoneo-- 563.2 151.0 26.8 412.2 73.2 | a 80 
eas camoeuiahadannenannan 2, 871. 2 957.0 33.3 1, 693.0 59. 0 221.1 | ii D. 
NR RT RR 1, 421.8 473.9 33.3 480. 5 33. 8 467.4 32.9 
EE ETI EN A NS RE a RIN . 174.3 58.1 33.3 72.6 41.7 43. 6 | 25.0 tu 
West Virginia. ooo ooo nooo 1, 582.6 527.5 33.3 1, 055. 1 66.7 a 
in V: “ 
eS I Cee ne ee a 5, 800. 7 1, 410. 5 24.3 4,314.9 ? 75.3 La ot 
Ein 0) ctnannhghalasstcnnascathelibsectiidididedoens 5, 146.3 i; 297.8 25. 2 1, 677. 6 32.6] 2,170.9 22 r 
\ Region VI: Pp 
Sn tients incbahihiaieedioniadsenapmmmitcebanabdninesits 5,062. 3 1, 574.5 31.1 2, 185.9 43.2] 1,301.9 1 me 
ARAN RI NE TREE A ATE EME 4, 799.4 1, 148.1 23.9 1, 626.0 33.9] 2025.3 422 
Region VII: th 
Nc isntihinninendudbendaetiaaogsataetediiinsibanitlentes 925. 6 308. 4 33.3 347.7 33.8 260.5) 329 | 
SE ticiisnivardnncnccicnnleitqnsscicpaentgiionsaassdienhy 311.8 103. 9 33.3 207. 8 66.7 | eS loc 
Gi). c, 2:5 snunceneiaadinemadadeaeicdnetdensedsadas 1, 109.7 369. 8 33.3 628.9 56.7 111.0 | 10.6 
South (RR Ri RRR 709. 5 236. 5 33.3 473.0 66.7 | = 
ls dh écedescnhguuendlitedhantasanienalhisnesdhaoena 2, 136.6 728.9 33.3 1, 093. 3 50.0 364. 4 | 16.7 Ol 
Region VII | 
NS Oe SRP C I Lenn EEE 2, 889.3 766. 6 26. 6 1, 159. 5 40.1 963.1} 333 
RRR SRN 2 RR ATR 1, 376.8 458.9 33.3 917.9 66.7 noi 
RRR PRONE? BES ESSAI 617.8 192.0 31.1 212.9 34. 5 212.9) ka 
Region IX: | oC 
RS cine. ti stcssegndqihiateniibiincdimiaientaminen 409.1 136. 4 33.3 272.7 66.7 | = = 19 
Kansas___.____- . 1, 744.9 528.9 30.3 494. 1 28.3 | 721.9 | 4.4 f | 
2, 386. 2 795. 4 33.3 1, 500. 8 66.7 se 
Oklahoma 2, 483.9 775.1 31.2 1, 708. 8 68.8 or 
Region X: we 
ES ae SE SS a ee a ee 2, 494.9 792.4 31.8 1, 41.0 65.8 61.5 | 24 
New Mexico 364.7 120.1 2.9 244. 6 67.1 a Id 
Region XI: ai 
SE a eee 832.7 277.6 33.3 555. 1 66.7 | — f 
Colorado... SASS RATER ELE 1, 536. 1 512.0 33.3 5120} 333 512.0 34 0 
Idaho ?____. ROD 2 ee PN 837.3 278. 1 33.2 423.9 50.6 | 135.3 | 16.2 e} 
Montana_____- BEI oS RITE CRE 681. 6 227.2 33.3 246.3 36.2 208.0 | mse 68 
Utah. . 1, 164.2 334. 2 28.7 655. 4 56.3 174. 6 | 15.0 | of 
Wyoming -_~ 229. 6 76. 5 33.3 82.5 35.9 | 70. 6 8 F 
Region XII: | loc 
California. ; 6, 319. 2 1, 439. 2 22.8 3, 036.8 | 48.0 1, 843. 3 | 2.3 | 
gon... .. aa ae 726.0 184. 4 25. 4 287. 5 | 39. 6 254. 1 35.0 ass 
Washington ; Bc NT RE a 1, 976.7 658. 9 33.3 1, 317.8 66.7 “ 
Territory: i the 
Hawaii‘... ‘ BS aN RR ESET X oo 384.7 116.2 30,2 268.6} 69.8 | 
suc 
‘ Amounts represent obligations incurred for part or al! of the period; Ge 


! Includes disbursements for direct 7 to fo certpteats hospitalization, 
med assistance in kind. not incl 


ude administra- — by source of funds estimated in whole or in part by the Social 


care, an 
tive . These totals cannot be )..  y- bw either the amount of ty Board. eqi 
obl incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of Federal ‘ Amounts represent obligations incurred q 
grants to the States. * Amounts represent disbursements during last 10 months only; first pay- 
? Social Security Board ~~—p regions. ments under approved plan made for September 1938. : ‘} 
3 All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore totals differ slightly 7 No local participation, effective March 1939. pp. | 
from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on actual 1939 





data. 
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percent of total local assistance. Payments for 
old-age assistance represented 34.5 percent of the 
total assistance supplied by State governments 
and 15.9 percent of the total supplied by local 
governments. The shares of total State and local 
assistance funds used for aid to dependent children 
were 9.4 and 10.3 percent, respectively. Only 
about 1 percent of both State and local funds was 
disbursed for aid to the blind. 


Special Types of Public Assistance, 1937-38 
and 1938-39 


Although total expenditures for the three spe- 
cial types of public assistance in States with 
approved plans rose from $451.3 million in 1937-38 
to $530.5 million in 1938-39, the proportions of 
the total supplied from Federal, State, and local 
funds for each program were virtually the same 
in both fiscal years.’ As was also true in 1937-38, 
marked State differences underlie the composite 
picture for each program in 1938-39. The amounts 
expended in the individual States in the more 
recent period and the percentage distribution by 
source of funds are shown in tables 2, 3, and 4. 
Despite the general upward movement in expendi- 
tures in 1938-39, in the large majority of the 
States only slight changes occurred in the shares 
provided by the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. Most of the significant changes were in 
the direction of increased State and decreased 
local participation. 

Old-Age Assistance 

In several of the States in which both State and 
local funds were used for old-age assistance in 
1937-38, local participation was either decreased 
or eliminated in 1938-39. Local participation 
was discontinued in Louisiana in July 1938 and in 
Idaho in March 1939. In Kansas the availability 
of additional State money from a special emer- 
gency fund enabled the State to increase its share 
of total payments. In New Hampshire, where the 
localities previously had borne the entire cost of 
assistance payments other than cash payments, 
the State assumed responsibility for 75 percent of 
such other payments. On the other hand, in 
Georgia allotments to the counties from a State 
equalization fund were discontinued early in 1938, 
' For data relating to fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, November 1938, 


Pp. 58-62; for data relating to calendar year 1938, see the Bulletin, September 
1939, pp. 15-21. 
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necessitating increased financial participation by 
the local governments during the rest of 1937-38 
and in 1938-39. 

Sizable changes occurred in a few States that 
financed old-age assistance in both years with only 
Federal and State funds. The State share dropped 
considerably in relation to the Federal proportion 
in Arizona and Colorado. During 1937-38, Ari- 
zona assisted a large number of persons who were 
eligible under the State law but whose applica- 
tions had not yet been approved under the State 
plan. By 1938-39 the State had determined the 
eligibility of these persons under its approved plan. 
The decline in the State share in Colorado reflects 
a reduction in the proportion of total funds spent 
for payments in excess of the $30 a month maxi- 
mum in which the Federal Government partici- 
pated. In Ohio the larger State share and smaller 
Federal share were attributable mainly to the fact 
that the Federal Government did not participate 
in the program in that State in October 1938. 

With the initiation of payments under an ap- 
proved plan in Virginia in September 1938, all 51 
jurisdictions eligible for Federal grants were ad- 
ministering this type of assistance under the Social 
Security Act. In 1938-39, the State and local 
governments in Virginia divided their share of 
total assistance costs in a ratio of about 3 to 2. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


A number of States provided larger shares of the 
cost of aid to dependent children, with correspond- 
ing reductions in the proportions supplied by their 
local governments. Pennsylvania had eliminated 
local financial participation in January 1938. 
Local contributions toward assistance costs were 
discontinued in Louisiana in July 1938 and in 
Idaho in March 1939. The increase in the State 
share in Kansas in 1938-39 was made possible by 
the use of money available in a special State 
emergency fund. In Oregon, where the State and 
local governments had each contributed one-third 
of total assistance costs, the State and local shares 
were changed in March 1939 to 40 and 26% 
percent, respectively. Effective in April 1939, the 
State and local shares in Vermont were changed to 
33% percent each; previously the State had con- 
tributed 16% percent and the localities 50.0 
percent. 

In a few States there was a substantial increase 
in the proportion of assistance costs supplied 
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from local funds. The larger local share in 
Georgia was caused by the discontinuance of 
allotments to the counties from a State equaliza- 
tion fund. In Ohio, where the local portion was 
considerably higher in 1938-39, the State and 
local shares fluctuate because of the methods 
used to finance the program. The sizable increase 
in the local share in California reflects mainly a 
decline in the proportion of total payments com- 


prised of Federal funds, although the share sup. 
plied from State funds also declined. 

During 1938-39, Florida and Virginia wer 
added to the States administering aid to de. 
pendent children under approved plans. Each 
of these States first made payments in September 
1938. Under the Florida plan the localities were 
not required to share in the cost of assistance, 
In Virginia local expenditures were 25.0 percent 


Table 4.—Expenditures,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of aid to the blind in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1938-39 















































[Amounts in thousands] 
Federal funds State funds Loca! funds 
Region ? and State Total a 
Amount Percent Amount Percent | Amount Percent 
$11, 905.7 $5, 170. 2 43.4 #4, 343. 6 36.5 2, 392. 0 0.1 
32.4 16.0 49.5 16.3 50. 5 
347.8 170.3 49.0 177.4 51.0 
287.6 143.4 49.9 144. 2 50. 1 
80.9 39.7 49.1 41.2 50.9 
30.9 15.5 530.0 15. 5 50.0 
761.9 351.0 46.1 220.6 28.9 190. 3 25.0 
162.4 80.4 49.5 82 5 
68. 6 33.0 48.1 35. 6 51.9 obi 
159. 3 79.3 49.8 23.8 14.9 56. 2 35.3 
341.8 170.9 30.0 91.9 26.9 79.0 3.1 
81.4 40.7 50.0 25. 4 31.2 15.3 18.8 
155. 2 77.5 49.9 77.7 0.1 onal 
201.0 84.5 42.1 115.1 57.3 1.3 j 
929.1 451.7 48.6 151.2 16.3 326. 2 35.1 
600. 3 286.7 47.8 313.6 §2.2 nennl 
526. 2 262.0 49.8 159. 8 30.4 104.4 19.8 
51.6 25. 8 50.0 12.9 25.0 12 25.0 
375. 5 187.8 50.0 187.8 %.0 me 
151.5 75. 5 49.8 #.8 40.2 15 10.0 
26.6 13.3 1.0 13.3 50.0 woth 
101.6 50.8 50.0 50.8 530.0 oa 
247.0 123. 5 50.0 92. 6 37.5 ~.9 12.5 
360.8 177.6 49.2 93.9 25.8 90. 2 25.0 
223.1 108. 1 48.5 115.0 51.5 : 
135. 4 66.7 49.3 60.8 44.9 7.9 5.8 
27.4 12.9 47.0 14.5 53.0 oll 
49.4 24.7 50.0 24.7 50.0 
51.3 25.6 5.0 25. 6 30.0 will 
235.4 114.1 48.5 49.2 2.9 72.1 30.6 
382. 6 190.3 49.7 192.3 50.3 oa 
123. 5 61.6 49.9 59. 7 48.3 2 L$ 
34.3 16.8 48.9 17.5 51.1 : 
89.6 4.0 49.1 45.6 0.9 : 
207.4 99.0 47.8 56.5 27.2 51.8 25.0 
76.4 37.6 49.2 33.0 43.2 5 7.6 
29.3 13. 5 46.0 11.8 40. 4 | 1.0 13.6 
63.5 30.9 48.6 23.1 36. 4 / 15.0 
54. 2 24.8 45.8 | 29.4 54.2 eal 
3, 522.7 1, 104.7 31.3 | 1, 214.2 | 34.5 1, 203. 8 34.2 
131.6 65.8 50.0 | 34.7 | 26. 4 31 2.6 
376.0 166. 8 44.4 209. 2 | 55. 6 oil 
11.6 5.7 48.7 6.0 | tf eee 
1 Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitalization, ¢ Amounts sapogeent obligations incurred; distribution by source of funds 
—— medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include adminis- estimated in whole or in by the Social Security Board. 
conte ‘These totals cannot be compared with either the amount $’ Amounts represent obligations incurred. 
of ob * Amounts cover only last 10 months; first payments under approved plan 


ons incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of 
the States. 


F yal to 
Security Board administrative regions. 
5 All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore totals differ slightly 
os | i 4 of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are on 
a 
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made for September 1938. 
7 Amounts cover only last 8 months: first payments under appro 
made for November 1938 
§ No local participation, effective March 1939. 
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of the total—less than in most States requiring 
local participation. 


Aid to the Blind 


Nearly all the significant changes in financing 
State programs for aid to the blind also revealed 
a tendency toward increased State and decreased 


local participation. Louisiana and New Hamp- 


shire discontinued local financial participation in 


July 1938, and Idaho took the same step in March 
1939. The local share in Kansas was smaller for 
the same reason as that pointed out in connection 


State. 


with reductions in the local shares for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children in that 
In Maryland the localities contributed a 
smaller proportion in 1938-39 because the State 


Table 5.—Expenditures,' by source of funds, for payments to cases receiving general relief for fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 


[Data reported by State agencies corrected to Oct. 25, 1939] 


{Amounts in thousands] 





Fiscal year 1937-38 


Discal year 1938-39 















































State Federal | State Local State Local 
Total —_— —| Total | 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount Percent Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
| | 
— _ - } 

Total ! $451, 47¢ $66 (3) $254, 200 56.3 | $197, 210 | 43.7 |@$472, 360 | $279, 915 59.3 | $192, 444 40.7 
Alabama 213 0 |. 2106 49.8 | 2107 | 50. 2 283 147 51.7 137 48.3 
Arizona 526 0| 5: 100.0 |_. ae ae 515 | 515 100. 0 chacsdcaradenicn 
Arkansas 288 js 288 100.0 |.... , 226 | 226 | 8 ee Sse 
California 34, 27 0 ee 24, 546 | 71.6 | 9, 725 23.4 40, 318 30, 460 75.5 9, 858 24. 5 
Colorado $2,212 0 | ; $1,951 88.2 § 261 11.8 2 2, 208 51, 836 82.1 5 413 17.9 
Connecticut - 5, 983 (*) (®) 1, 467 24.5 4, 515 75. 5 47,083 | 1, 751 24.7 5, 331 75.3 
Delaware 306 0 | becdgel 156 18.3 2250 81.7 498 | 249 50.0 5249 50.0 
District of Columbia 706 0 7% | 100.0 |_..-.. r 499 | 499 ee Re 
Florida 7619 0 | ee : 2619 100.0 679 <etccaatndibeenaial 679 160.0 
Georgia. . 610 SS SSE eee? 610 100.0 | ee ee 508 100.0 
Idaho 459 0 411 | 87.6 | 558 12.4 § 432 * 282 65.3 5150 34.7 
Illinois 45, 404 3 (?) § 31,900 | 70.3 | §13, 502 29.7 49,969 | §38, 851 77.7 | $11,118 22.3 
Indiana 8, 513 0 | | 8, 513 100. 0 ig tee ee SE oe | 8, 330 100.0 
Iowa 6, 687 (*) @®) 2, 082 31.1 | 4, 605 68.9 5, 807 1, 484 25.6 4, 323 74.4 
Kansas ee 2, 767 0 AP. 1756 27.3; %2,011 72.7 3, 027 $908 30.0; £2,119 70.0 
Kentucky § 549 0 secccocnns} § 549 100. 0 § §34 Ss 5 534 100.0 
Louisiana 1, 219 0 1, 219 100.0 |... a F me 1, 247 1, 247 0 7) A. Ae 
Maine 2 3, 287 0 § 360 11.0; 42,927 89.0 2, 905 828 28. 5 2, 078 71.5 
Maryland 1, 943 0 | 2 633 32.6 11,309 67.4 2,716 § 320 11.8 § 2, 395 | 88.2 
Massachusetts 23, 965 0 55, 519 23.0 | $18, 446 77.0 21, 967 § 5,050 | 23.0 | 416,917 77.0 
Michigan 24, 100 0 ; $14, 515 | 60.2 59, 585 | 39.8 19, 094 5 12, 039 | 63.1 57,055 | 36.9 
Minnesota. 12, 277 0 | 4, 802 39.1 | 7,475 | 60.9 12,350 | 3,358 27.2 8, 992 | 72.8 
Mississippi 47 2 3.4 |... | ee 46 | 96. 6 47 a Ie 47 100. 0 
Missouri... . , 431 1 (*) 34,874 | 89.7 1 555 | 10.3 4,811 | 4,613 95.9 198 41 
Montana... 009 0 309} 30.6) 700 60.4| 1,128 #512 45.4 2616 54.6 
Nebraska 21,235 (*) it) $32 | 26); ‘%1,202) 97.4 1, 331 : nai 1, 331 | 100.0 
Nevada. ._.. 137 14 10.3 14 10.3 | 109 79. 4 106 $21 19.8 $85 | 30. 2 
New Hampshire 2, 674 0 ice 2473 | 17.7 | 12,200 82.3 2, 678 : donde 2, 678 100.0 
New Jersey 18, 591 0 115, 304 82.3 | 3,287 | 17.7 20,497 | 516,498 80.5; 43,998 | 19. 5 
New Mexico 192 0 175 91.4 | 17 | 8.6 142 123 | 86. 6 19 13.4 
New York 124, 600 6 (3) 5 50, 250 40.3 | $74,335 59.7 124,969 | § 50,915 | 40.7 574,054 59.3 
North Carolina 441 0 " } 441 100. 0 400 | aa ictal 400 100. 0 
North Dakota 1, 607 0 : 1,113 69.3 | 493 | 30.7 1, 003 | 2 492 49.0 9511 51.0 
Ohio... 2 ®, 133 0 , $8, 566 42.5 | *11, 566 | 57.5 19,204 | § 10,946 57.0 5 8, 258 43.0 
Oklahoma. . $1,814 0 j 1, 431 | 738.9 9 383 | 21.1 $1,214 759 62. 5 5 455 37.5 

‘on 2, 092 36 1.7 1, 136 54.3 919 | 44.0 2, 120 1, 351 | 63.7 769 36.3 
Pennsylvania 66, 028 0 66, 028 100.0 eee! ASRS 85,212} 85,212} 100.0} es Ee: 
Rhode Island 3, 224 0 91,213 37.6 | $2,011 62.4 53,310 21, 259 | 38. 0 52,051 | 62.0 
South Carolina 177 0 4 53.0 83 47.0 356 2219 | 61.6 ? 136 38. 4 
South Dakota 878 —) ES eres ere | 878 100. 0 833 ae ee: 833 | 100.0 

| 
Tennessee § 440 0 ; 97 22.1 § 342 77.9 § 311 cimtediensecs miss $311 | 100. 0 
Texas. . 11, 222 0 ; 11, 222 100.0 1, 503 SSK nat 1, 503 | 100.0 
Utah... 1, O17 2 | 2 82) «847 154 15.1 948 805 | 84.9 43} 18.1 
Vermont. 793 0) am ; 793 100.0 803 Se 803 | 100.0 
Virginia 1, 287 0} ; 1683 53.0 5 604 47.0 1, 051 1 548 §2.1 1 503 | 47.9 
Washington 6, 921 0 a 16,612 | 95. 5 1 308 4.5 3, 421 2 2, 434 71.2 2 987 238.8 
West Virginia $2,317 0 | . 51,737 75.0 5 579 25. 0 , 226 5 1, 67 75.0 5 557 25.0 
Wisconsin 19, 891 1; @ 21,034 10.5 | 18,856 | 89.5 | 411,046 | 1, 226 11.1); 9,819 88.9 
Wyoming. 278 eee 1222 79.8 | 156) 20.2 404) = 9213 52.7 4191 47.3 
| i 
! From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration; of + Less than 0.1 percent. 
materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; 4 Includes Federal funds amounting to $1,009; $223 in Connecticut and $786 
and of special programs, hospitalization, and burials. Federal funds repre- in Wisconsin. 
sent balances of FERA funds available in the States. § Estimated. 
? Partly estimated. Amounts are rounded; therefore totals differ slightly * Less than $1,000. 


from sums of rounded amounts 


unrounded data. 
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share of assistance costs for this program was 
increased from 5 to 15 percent in April 1938. 

Georgia was the only State in which the local 
share increased to any extent. As in the pro- 
grams for the other two special types of public 
assistance, the discontinuance of allotments from 
a State equalization fund required relatively larger 
local contributions. 

First payments under approved plans were 
made in Connecticut in July 1938, in Virginia 
in September 1938, and in Mississippi in 
November 1938. In Connecticut and Mississippi 
the programs were financed without local par- 
ticipation. Of total expenditures for aid to the 
blind in Virginia, the State provided about three- 
tenths and the localities about two-tenths. Penn- 
sylvania administered aid to the blind under an 
approved plan in the first half of 1937-38 but was 
not among the States with approved plans in 
1938-39. 


General Relief, 1937-38 and 1938-39 


Estimated total expenditures for assistance to 
general relief cases increased from $451.5 million in 
1937-38 to $472.4 million in 1938-39. In both 
years the cost of general relief was borne entirely 
by the States and localities except for negligible 
sums derived from unexpended balances of FERA 
grants. 

For the country as a whole, the share of total 
expenditures supplied by the State governments 
rose from 56.3 percent in 1937-38 to 59.3 percent 


in 1938-39, and the share provided by the localities 
declined from 43.7 to 40.7 percent. Beneath these 
national proportions, which are heavily weighted 
by a few States with extremely large expenditures, 
there is a great deal of State variation, as is shown 
in table 5. Estimated data for 1938-39 indicate 
that there were only 4 States—Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Pennsylvania—in which the State 
government carried the entire cost of general relief 
payments, as compared with 12 States—Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dako- 
ta, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont—in which total 
expenditures for assistance were supplied by the 
localities. In 26 States the local governments pro- 
vided 50.0 percent or more of total assistance costs. 
The median local share was 51.0 percent, markedly 
above the local contribution for all States as a 
group. 

From 1937-38 to 1938-39, the local share of 
general relief costs increased in 17 States, declined 
in 16 States, and was unchanged in the remaining 
16 States. The most conspicuous examples of in- 
creased local participation occurred in Idaho, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Wyoming. The most important declines in the 
local share occurred in Delaware, Illinois, Maine, 
Montana, Ohio, Oregon, and South Carolina. 
There was no change in the number of States in 
which general relief payments were financed en- 
tirely from State funds, but the number in which 
only local funds were used increased from 9 to 12. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
NOVEMBER 1939 


In November total expenditures in the conti- 
nental United States for all public assistance and 
earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs amounted to $271.5 million—an in- 
crease of 1.1 percent from the October level. The 
data on aggregate payments exclude the costs of 
administering all programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies incident to the operation 
of work projects. For November it is estimated 
that total payments for assistance and earnings 
benefited 6.1 million households, including 17.4 
million persons. As compared with the estimates 
for October, these figures represent increases of 
2.4 percent in the number of households and 3.1 
percent in the number of persons. 

Aggregate earnings of persons employed on 


projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration continued to move upward in November, 
although the rate of increase—3.4 percent—was 
much less than in October. Total earnings on 
such projects amounted to $101.6 million. The 
average weekly number of persons employed on 
WPA-operated projects increased 4.2 percent to 
1.9 million. For WPA-financed projects operated 
by other Federal agencies, both the average 
weekly number of persons employed and total 
earnings were 4.6 percent higher than in the 
previous month. 

Sizable percentage increases occurred in the 
total volume of both types of payments made by 
the National Youth Administration. Total pay- 
ments for student aid rose 26.3 percent and total 


Chart IlI.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 


United States, January 19 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


33—-November 1939 (see table 6) 
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disbursements for earnings on work projects 
increased 9.4 percent. Aggregate expenditures 
by the NYA, however, are small in relation to the 
total sum spent for assistance and earnings. The 
total amount expended for earnings of persons 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
practically unchanged from October to Novem- 


ber. In both months total earnings of enrollees 
amounted to $19.3 million. 

Total obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assist. 
ance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind—increased slightly, 
November payments for these types of aid 





Table 6.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-November 1939 ' 

































































{In thousands] 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs ¢ 
All pie Subsist- stettenet Werth Work Proj .  - 
assistance ence pay- National Yout fork Projects Ad- 
and earnings ame bg ments cer- Administration # ministration * 
Year and month i Special grams of the py kd Civilian ——, ae 
under Fed- types of | General Federal Security Conser- | Projects | and con- 
eral work | DUDlicas- | relief? | Emergency | ,aminis- | ‘ation. Projects | operated | struction 
programs | Sistance A ——. tration? | COPS’ | student | Work | ° +“ | by other | projects 1 
aid | projects y > e Federal | 
tration ‘ | WPA agencies | 
| 
 esidhapiiin » > 7 237 | 1 edweces $539, 209 
1937 total $2, 869, 380 $397, 866 | $406, 881 $467 $35,894 | $245, 7 $24,237 | $32, 664 | $1, 186, 266 | 
| SES 260, 564 27, 802 37,985 209 1 §, 484 24, 485 2, 967 | 3, 087 114, 838 43, 707 
te aaa 303 28, 876 39, 300 129 M3, 755 24, 158 3,227; 3,245 116, 047 39, 566 
ASAE 259, 305 30, 238 39, 813 129 i 5, 553 21, 238 3,316 | 3,226 116,912 |____. 38, 880 
Apes OSCR 258, 044 31, 125 |, SSPE 5, 260 21, 228 3,347 | 3,191 113, 831 |....._- 45, 217 
CEG 253, 149 31, 692 | =e 3, 671 21, 039 3, 642 3, 106 4 )}) == 47,8 
RSS 244, 204 31, 462 SES 3, 236 19, 356 1,992 2,920 106, 368 50, 4 
(rR 227, 289 33, 025 ET 941 19, 334 0 2, 491 Ft ) = 50, 793 
ee 219, 097 34, 056 Ss RE 1, 346 19, 439 () | 2,348 jae 49, 175 
September........._._. 216, 420 35, 576 | =e 1, 197 16, 312 164 | 2,193 SS" j ae 49, 558 
ee 217, 750 36, 625 << | eee 1, 396 18, 379 1,500 2,165 81, 360 | 45, 488 
November__.......__.. 224, 387 38, 004 SS 1, 779 20, 87 1,977 | 2,263 82, 634 42, 873 
Sik OS 229, 968 39, 385 Te 2, 276 19, 912 2,056 | 2,429 86, 475 36, 192 
aS . SECURE eee 19, 41, 1,7 $28, 559 437, 101 
1938 total 3, 487, 186 508,985 | 476, 201 22,587 | 230,318 9, 598 1, 560 722, 27 | 37, 10 
January. .............. 237, 244 40, 103 46, 404 |. 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 | 30, 985 
TT vdcuansecnaen 245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 | 28, 150 
ESET 263, 215 41, 234 | aap 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 28, 912 
AE 273, 945 41, 478 | a ER 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2,7 131, 419 | 34, 278 
RP ae 283, 620 41, 740 | | a eee 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, 075 137, 916 | 40, 976 
Hae 294, 349 41,825 | 36,747 |........_.- 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 | 45, 644 
i idlidlcidintiathadaestianeaters 298, 991 4) Rese 1, 291 19, 848 0 3, 701 151, 416 | 4, 293 40, 020 
(0 307, 208 42,815 EE Beudctnkinns 1,117 , 334 6 3, 903 163, 378 4, 621 34, 790 
September..........._. 312, 264 266 36, 406 }......... 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 164, 910 4,749 39, 795 
. 2a eegT 320, 296 43, 763 34, 933 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 171, 162 4, 939 37, 632 
November__........... 325, 584 44, 368 36, 476 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 172, 257 4,971 38, 64 
Fo" AOD 324, 651 45, 347 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 2, 417 4, 400 167, 906 | 4, 986 37, 216 
S| C—O Jue —————E —S—S——_— 
1939 | 
pe 316, 269 45, 915 43, 679 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 155, 843 4, 763 36, 423 
February.............. 310, 104 46, 209 | (| SSS Rae 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4, 47 150, 290 4, 476 34, 158 
natisecnnhasiianinns 318, 485 46, 386 | REE 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 157, 707 4, 888 35, 44 
CRIA ot 309, 358 46, 211 I 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 4, 318 146, 340 6,117 40, 385 
308, 045 46, 167 + aes | 1, 687 20, 432 2, 494 4, 236 140, 645 7, 333 45, 765 
art 304, 515 47, 075 | ae 1, 284 18, 637 1,935 | 3, 993 133, 132 | 7, 462 53, 48 
Sl inantdinictinnadacaine 279, 089 47, 529 a 828 19, 317 0} 2, 570 119, 548 2, 515 50, 512 
0 RES 276, 450 47, 766 SR 1, 211 19, 372 4) 4, 151 108, 070 3, 404 54, 232 
September........:.... 258, 026 47, 947 | eaeaee 846 17, 097 268; 4,222 89, 460 3, 411 56, 126 
OST 268, 463 47,905 4) ~ =n 876 19, 308 2, 340 4, 432 98, 178 3, 752 52, 965 
ovember_............ ; |} REAR , 157 19, 321 2, 955 4, 850 101, 550 3, 925 51, 
N ber 271, 537 48,246 | 38, 213 | 1 3 1, 335 














! See the Bulletin, August ay) 40, for information for 1933-36. Figures ’ Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other items of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939; 
incident of work programs. Figures are y estimated and for July through October the average is $67; for November $66.25. This 


average amount is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allow- 


sub; 
ject to revisen. from Federal, State, and local funds in States ad- ances and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons 


ministering the 3 special types of public assistance under the Socia! Security enrolled, and for certain other items. 
— and from State and local funds only in States not participating under the oan from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
ee eps ended during month. 
“ Figures for J hy ~March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. the WPA, Division of Statistics: represent earnings of per- 
PA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incurred ont pa Se on projects financed from WPA funds and cover al! pay-roll 
on ~ on to cases under emergency educa tion, student aid, rural periods ended during month. 


transient 1° Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
ly financed from ng funds. and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
from the F Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the projects financed in whole or in part from Federal! funds and cover all pay- 
Reestilament a duintotretion) represent net amount of emergency grant roll s ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified mon 
certified to cases during month. ‘or administrative reasons, cane payments which would have been cet 
* Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
ings of all fall other persons employed on work and construction voy financed and March 1937, respectively. 
in whole or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 12 Less than $1,000. 
ings of enrolled persons only. 


t programs of the emergency relief administrations 
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only two types of payments—earnings of persons 
employed on other Federal work and construction 
projects and payments to general relief cases. 
The total amount earned on other Federal work 
and construction projects declined 3.1 percent 
to $51.3 million. The average weekly number of 
persons employed on such projects was 5.1 percent 


amounted to $48.2 million, which was 0.7 percent 
more than the total for October. Subsistence 
payments certified by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration rose 32.1 percent in November, but such 
payments comprise a negligible share of total 
expenditures for assistance and earnings. 
Smaller sums were disbursed in November for 


Table 7.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-November 1939 ' 
[In thousands] 






































Estimated , 
aiieeaiaiad Recipients of special types of | > : ; . : ’ 
un — at j public assistance # | Cases tent Persons employed under Federal work programs 
mening ender | Cem |—————__ - 
. special | once pay- | National 
Aid to depend- | | receiy- Programs)“, my Youth Ad- Work Projects 
. ent children | _of the — Pe ‘| Administration 
Year and month | ing | Federal | Were cer- ,,,__| ministration * | Other 
Persons) 014.e¢e)}———_—— Aid to | @eneral| “Emer. | tified by |Civilian| ae. Federal 
House-|in these) \ scict. the | relief ¢ | gency | the Farm |Conser-| work and 
holds | house- "anes blind | Relief Security vation | _— . Projects Projects | construc- 
holds Fami-| Chil- | Adminis-| 4dminis-| Corps*| Stu- Work enereted operated | tion proj- 
lies dren ‘tration » | tration * dent | proj- , the by other | ects"! 
: aid ects PA ederal 
" agencies 
7 | | 
1937 | | 
January 5,973 | 19, 156 1, 150 166 411 47 | 1,662 10 | 12 335 350 | 417 185 | 2, 127 Pees 544 
February - 5,958 | 18, 875 1, 200 17 421 47 1, 726 | 6 | 12 229 345 427 189 i | eee 477 
March 6,008 | 19, 005 1, 256 178 | 437 48 | 1,684 6 | 12 323 303 | 440 192 es oe 476 
April 5, 878 | 18, 366 1, 206 183 450 49 1,550) 300 | 303 | 442 | 192 SRR 612 
May 5, 669 | 17, 452 1, 327 189 464 Dh Bie ssncness 218 301 424 185 fy Sareea 560 
June... 5, 388 | 16, 669 1, 200 192 473 ael lO ee : 191 77 | 249) 173 = Nite Tet. 4 
July 4,885 | 14,817 1, 392 196 482 50 1, 257 . 54 | 27 150 1 Ne Be 
August 4,782 | 14, 408 1, 432 3 502 61} 1,371 |... 78 | 278 | (4) 133 Xl eee SA4d 
Septem ber 4,696 | 13,985 | 1, 467 aM 518 62} 1,266 j.... 67 233 36 | 127 i | Bese 522 
October 4, 83S 14, 163 1, 33 215 533 MM 1, 270 = ” 71 263 244 1233 CC | ease 499 
November 4,992 | 14,68 1, Ml 220 44 | 55 1, 368 |_. &3 298 283 | 127 i’ | Rae 465 
December 5,338 | 15,967 | 1,577 228| 865) 56) 1,626 |. 109 | 234 | 304 136| 1,504 404 
1938 | 
} i | 
January 6, 771 17, 508 1, 600 234 78 57 1, 893 ae 108 285 | 310 146 o | sae 334 
February 6,089 | 18, 638 1, 623 241 505 59 | 1, 996 |... 119 278 | 320 152  § eee 316 
March 6,480 | 19, 067 1, 646 247 610 | 60 | 1,904) 126 262 327 155 A a 337 
April 6, 578 | 20, 357 1, Of 252 622 60 1,815 |.... 117 262 334 159 _& & SSR 391 
May 6, 686 | 20, 685 1, 677 256 630 62 1, 696 |... 112 257 329 179 _- |} ees 487 
June 6,684 | 20,774 1, 657 258 638 62 1, 648 _ 93 245 219 = oo aes Pa pH 
July 6,636 | 20, 680 1, 707 260 640 63 1, 610 70 2s4 . 1 
August 6,772 | 21,191 1, 716 265 651 4 = | = = é = Her S 4 
September 6,812 | 21, 21¢ 1, 731 268 65 65); 1,8 3 | y 
October 7,074 | 21, 757 1, 74¢ 271 664 65 | 1,496 | 79 201 | 322 220 3, 192 90 377 
November 7,162 | 21,964 | 1, 762 274 672 66 | 1,518 89 293 | 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
December 7,156 | 21, 891 1, 776 280 684 67 | 1,631 | 115 275 | 372 240 3, 066 90 369 
1939 | | 
January 7,132 | 21,730 | 1,788 287 701 67 | 1,772 | 126 205 | 372 237 2, 928 88 352 
February 7,171 | 21, 762 1, 800 | 296 717 67 1, 844 |... 123 | 296 | 382 242 2, 905 85 342 
March 7,178 | 21,738 | 1,814 208 | 720 67 | 1,861 |.. 127 | 259 | 380 236 2,917 86 350 
April 6, 987 | 20, O85 1, 830 206 714 68 1, 724 | 114 | 285 | 384 228 2, 676 110 400 
May 6,808 | 20, 237 1, 833 300 721 68 1, 644 87 202 | 372 | 225 2, 507 130 439 
June 6, 605 19, 486 1, 842 311 748 68 1, 568 | 69 266 | 280 214 2, 436 133 488 
July 6,249 | 18,470 1, 858 312 750 69 | 1,539 Z B 46 | 288 |.. 207 2, 235 4} 491 
September 5,762 | 16, 500 1, 885 313 75 69 , . | w | ‘ 12 | 22 ’ 
October 5,975 | 16, 900 1, 804 314 52 #9 i 5 See 50 | 288 354 | 238 1, 802 65 475 
November. . 6,120 | 17,420 | 1,905 314 752 70; 1,862 |..... 65 292 | 424 | 261 1, 877 68 451 














1 S8ee the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 42, for information for 1933-36. Figures 
exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and sub- 
ject to revision 
Bo ~ ‘eee by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 

oar 

‘Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance in States 
administering these programs under the Social Security Act and recipients 
of similar types of assistance in States not participating under the act 

‘ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

' Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving 
relief during month under emergency education, student aid, rural rehabili- 
tation, and transient programs of the emergency relief administrations largely 
financed from FERA funds 

‘ Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the Re- 
settlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
Der case is certified per month 

’ Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
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employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
§ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 
* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent number of 
different persons employed during month. 
© Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
— of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
‘unds. 
i Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of pemene em- 
loyed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
rom Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 
12 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
13 Less than 500 persons. 
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lower. Total expenditures for general relief de- 
creased only 1.3 percent, although the number 
of cases receiving assistance declined 4.3 percent. 

Total disbursements for assistance and earn- 
ings in November 1939 amounted to 16.6 percent 
less than in the same month of 1938. The major 
part of this decline was attributable to a re- 
duction of 41.0 percent in the total sum earned 
on WPA-operated projects. Expenditures for 
earnings on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies, earnings of persons en- 
rolled in the CCC, and subsistence payments by 
the FSA also were smaller than in November 
1938. For all other types of assistance and earn- 
ings, larger sums were spent in November 1939. 

The movement of total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through November 1939 is shown in chart IV. 
This chart indicates the relative importance of 
different kinds of income payments, including 
those for public assistance and earnings under 
Federal work programs. 


General Relief 


In November assistance payments totaling 
$38.2 million were disbursed to 1.6 million genera] 
relief cases in the continental United States, 
These totals include estimated data for seven 
States. Payments to cases are financed by the 
State and/or local governments without Federal 
participation and include assistance in cash and 
in kind and expenditures for services, such ag 
medical care, to recipients. Excluded from the 
data on assistance payments are all costs of 
administering the programs, of hospitalization 
and burials, and of special programs financed with 
general relief funds. 

For the group of 42 States for which complete 
reports were submitted for both October and 
November, the total number of cases receiving 
payments decreased 4.4 percent, and the total 
amount of obligations incurred declined 1.4 per- 
cent. Although aggregate disbursements were 
smaller in November, two-thirds of the 42 States 


Chart IV.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-November 1939 
(average month 1929= 100) ' 
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reported increased expenditures. The volume of 
payments rose more than 10.0 percent in Novem- 
ber in Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Washington. The upward 
movement in expenditures in Illinois reflects in 
part an increase in the amount of relief allowable in 


Chicago; in that city relief payments were limited 
to 80 percent of a standard budget in November 
as compared with 65 percent in October. Of the 
23 States in which the number of cases assisted 
increased from October to November, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and Wyo- 


Table 8.—Ceneral relief in the continental United States, by States, November 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 27, 1939) 






























































Percentage change from— 
7 Amount of 
eines Number of | obligations | Average | October 1939in— | November 1938 in— 
ing relief = per case 

Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
| cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States *...................-- 1, 562, 000 8 8 ED ee vbscudwictatiae eS) See ee 
Total for 42 States reporting adequate data..............-. 1, 454, 190 36, 258, 275 $24. 93 —4.4 —14 3+65.0 §+6.1 
Dl hthehtincinneddadebhtnnseetdnamaamewadaamaienee 2, 259 20, 621 9.13 +3.9 —3.8 —10.5 —11.2 
Arizona... 2,723 13. 33 —1L8 +.4 —1L7 —22.4 
Arkansas .. 3, 777 18, 182 4.81 +.7 +.8 +3.1 +48. 0 
California... 138, 980 4, 124, 198 29. 67 +3.3 +5.7 +49. 7 +55. 9 

Colorado -. 13, 928 181, 213 13.01 +.8 +1.0 (‘) (‘) 
I alae nin wt cpp cctinandinainddaedudaaaaiaiemiene 19, 578 518, 279 26. 47 —2.5 —2.2 —8.7 —2.0 
Delaware_._..... : ini ‘ OLS R RE 1, 589 31, 811 20. 02 —7.1 —8.7 —25.7 —22.7 
District of Columbia as : pinalicendeapeaibiidia 1, 604 , 627 25. 75 +5.9 +6.3 +18. 2 +18.3 
Florida ......... . ccbaiaidabaiaaaa 10, 222 67, 650 6. 62 +7.0 +3.7 +18. 2 +15.9 
Georgia . . 6, 358 32, 560 6.12 +2.9 +5.0 —8.4 —25.4 

Idaho .. 1, 960 2, 14. 41 +5.7 +15. 6 (4) ') 
Ilinois _. . . . 162, 884 4, 024, 754 24.71 —3.8 +10. 5 —2.9 —1L8 
2S eer eS er eS 52, 455 686, 235 13. 08 —6.1 —8.2 —L9 —3.7 
lows... 20, 422 501, 362 17. 04 -—3.8 —2.3 +113 +14.8 
oe 25, 170 341, 028 13. 55 +6. 3 +143 +38. 3 +39. 1 
a aE eS SS 7, 669 97, 601 12.73 —-.4 —.4 —2.0 —8.0 
Maine ; +9, 898 § 207, 779 20. 99 +7.8 +111 —10.4 -14.0 
Maryland | 8, 679 195, 983 22. 58 +2.5 +3.6 —8.0 —8.6 
% ass aoe kas Fs | 68, 452 1, 882, 795 27. 51 +.4 +4.8 +10.0 ~1L1 
Michigan ... 67, 293 1, 515, 291 22. 52 —.5 +3.1 +15.8 +26. 3 
Minnesota _.... 38, 437 978, 690 25. 46 —47 —1L0 —-L7 —4.5 
Mississippi... 1, 125 3, 897 3. 46 14.1 —.3 +15.7 3.3 
Missouri... ._- . 23, 786 300, 133 12. 62 +10 +9. 3 —2%6.1 —21.4 
Montana wen ; ouininpatnaale . ‘ 4, 579 64, 949 14.18 +5. 2 +45 —14.8 —18.6 
Nebraska .... . - iain scatiieiieetauanen 9, 407 111, 175 11. 82 —3.6 +17 +16. 8 +10. 4 
Nevada.......... peguuidiunadiiaaad ; 760 15, 619 20. 55 +7.6 +8.8 +27.3 +83. 5 
New Hampshire ‘ 7, 435 175, 458 23. 60 +14 +5.3 —7.8 —19.4 
New Mexico... 2, 021 13, 574 6.72 —2.2 +.3 +42.4 +79. 6 
New York....... 264, 365 9, 549, 195 36. 12 —3.4 —12 —3.8 —4,1 
North Carolina. 5,911 37, 6. 31 +12 —20 +20. 2 +35. 2 
North Dakota_. 5, 206 77, 954 14. 97 +12.9 +16.9 —5.4 —10.2 
| Ea aaa ear ey ee Ta MURS ES * 100, 271 * 1, 602, 936 15. 99 —10.2 —13.8 +21. 2 —9.1 
Saar 10, 300 156, 792 15, 22 +16. 6 +14.5 —17. —20.5 
Pennsylvania... 244, 731 6, 789, 161 27.74 —15.0 —12.7 +5.7 +46. 2 
South Carolina. 2, 189 19, 8.90 —2.0 —2.3 —20.3 —30.4 
Utah Shida 5, 850 124, 965 21. 36 —1L3 —24.8 +9L 1 102.0 
Vermont....... 2, 748 61, 770 22. 48 +3. 1 +2.1 +.4 +3.3 
Virginia. 8, 314 77, 388 9. 31 —8.4 +5.3 —6.6 +.3 
Washington... 20, 353 292, 928 14. 39 +13.3 +12.1 (4) +12.0 
West Virginia 4 10, 775 97, 974 9. 09 —1.7 +2.8 —50.3 —50.7 
Wisconsin... Pe SD 49, 350 1, 132, 000 22.94 —1.2 +3.5 +10.0 +27.8 
ST SOC Se eT 1, 287 19, 448 15. 11 +10. 2 +6.3 —24.5 —31.9 
Total for 7 States for which figures are estimated ’........ 107, 400 1, 954, 500 |......--..-- EEE Ee Sere es 
EE SPR es ES 4, 700 aT | ee ME RPREIRE eee. ee. 
New Jersey _. : IIA PARTS As | 56, 600 1, 333, 000 | ae PRET SRATS. Leese snicinaibloes 
Oklahoma ‘ OPERA EE: 14, 200 } |} =e = | SERVES INELO ES ts rS 
Rhode Island Oe 10, 400 321, 000 | BEM DESPRE? Bae CR 
South Dakota 5, 000 74,000 |__.. Be FO BRR Bee ee. 
Tennessee __. 4, 400 i ) SE RR Moe ee BESS MT es 
Texas... 12, 100 ff RR Res Ss: PES 











' From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of mate- 
rials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; 
and of special programs, hospitalization, and burials. 

? Partly estimated. 

* Percentage change for 38 £tates and the District of Columbia reporting 
comparable data for Novemb?r 1938 and November 1939; does not include 
Colorado, Idaho, or Washingt}n. 

‘ Not computed, because cotnparable data are not available. 
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5 Medical care amounting to $16,266 not included, because number of cases 


receiving this service only is not available. 
6 Medical care amounti 


receiving this service only is not available. 


to $52,699 not included, because number of cases 


' Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by State 


agencies. 
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ming reported upward changes of more than 10.0 
percent. 

The largest percentage declines in both the 
number of cases and volume of payments were 
recorded for Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Utah. The 
greatest relative decrease in expenditures occurred 
in Utah; total assistance payments dropped 24.8 
percent, primarily because of a stringency of 
State and local funds. Because of the extremely 
large volume of general relief expenditures in 
Pennsylvania, a decline of 12.7 percent in that 
State was the most important factor in the down- 
ward movement of aggregate disbursements for 
the 42 States. The reduction in total obligations 
in Pennsylvania reflects increased employment on 
projects of the Work Projects Administration and 
in private industry. In Ohio total payments were 
13.8 percent lower than in October. 

In the 39 States reporting comparable data on 
cases and payments for November 1938 and 
November 1939, the total number of cases re- 
ceiving assistance was 5.0 percent larger in Novem- 
ber 1939, and total obligations were 6.1 percent 
higher. Despite the fact that total payments 
in the 39 States as a group were above the Novem- 
ber 1938 level, smaller expenditures were recorded 
for November 1939 in 22 States. In 8 States the 
declines exceeded 20.0 percent; the largest—50.7 
percent—was reported by West Virginia. Larger 
amounts were disbursed in November 1939 in 
17 States; in 9 of these the rise from November 
1938 amounted to more than 20.0 percent. The 
volume of assistance increased also in Washington, 
which is not included among the 39 States because 
comparable data on cases are not available. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


During November obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind in 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii totaled $48.3 million. This aggregate 
amount includes assistance disbursed under State 
plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
payments made under State laws without finan- 
cial participation by the Federal Government. 
The data on payments exclude all costs of admin- 
istering the programs and expenditures for hos- 
pitalization and burial of recipients. 

Practically all the total sum expended for the 
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special types of public assistance in November 
was disbursed in States administering these types 
of aid under the Social Security Act. Assistance 
to the aged is administered under approved plang 
in all 51 jurisdictions eligible for Federal grants, 
whereas aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind are each administered under the Social] 
Security Act in only 42 jurisdictions. Of the 
$47.3 million expended for assistance in November 
in States with approved plans, $36.7 million was 


received by 1.9 million recipients of old-age 
assistance, $9.6 million was paid to 301,000 
families for the assistance of 722,000 dependent 


children, and $1.1 million was received by 45,600 
blind persons. 

Assistance payments totaling slightly more than 
$1 million were paid to recipients of aid to the 
blind and to families with dependent children in 
States in which these types of aid are administered 
without Federal financial participation. Pay- 
ments to 24,000 blind persons in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island 
amounted to $677,000. The remainder—$343,000 
—was disbursed to 14,200 families in behalf of 
32,700 dependent children in Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Texas. 

Total obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance in all jurisdictions rose only 
0.7 percent from October to November, but as 
compared with the level in November 1938 the 
total volume of assistance increased $3.9 million 
or 8.7 percent. Total payments for aid to de- 
pendent children showed the largest relative 


increase—12.7 percent. Disbursements for old- 
age assistance totaled 7.8 percent more than in 
the same month of 1938, and aggregate expendi- 
tures for aid to the blind increased 5.3 percent. 


Old-Age Assistance 


The total number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance in the 51 jurisdictions with approved plans 
and the total amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to these recipients increased less than 1 
percent from October to November. With a few 
exceptions, the States reported small percentage 
changes in both the number aided and the volume 
of assistance. 

Maine reported the largest percentage increases 
in November—5.6 percent in the number of 
recipients and 5.7 percent in the total disbursed 
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for assistance. In Tennessee, where the program 
for old-age assistance has expanded steadily since 
the beginning of a new fiscal period in July 1939, 
there were further increases of 5.1 percent in both 
items. As compared with the level in June 1939— 
the last month of the previous fiscal period—the 
number of recipients in Tennessee in November 
was 9 percent higher. Total obligations in- 
curred for assistance, however, increased only 
46.0 percent over the same period. 

In Kansas the volume of payments was 5.1 per- 
cent larger in November, although the number 
receiving assistance rose only 1.3 percent. In 
Alabama, where the number of recipients increased 
3.2 percent despite a slight decline in total pay- 
ments, the changes in November reflect the influ- 
ence of factors operative during the 2 preceding 
months. In September—the final month of an 
appropriation period in Alabama—a shortage of 
county funds for the special types of public 
assistance and general relief in the largest county 
in the State resulted in a decline in total payments 
under each program. With the beginning of a new 
fiscal period in October, additional local funds 
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became available, and it was possible not only to 
make payments at the level existing in August but 
also to restore the September reductions. As a 
result, total payments in October were somewhat 
above the normal level. 

The number on the old-age assistance rolls in 
New Hampshire declined only slightly, but the 
total amount of payments dropped 11.5 percent. 
In that State a more restricted budget for deter- 
mining grants for old-age assistance became appli- 
cable to new cases in October and to the entire 
case load in November. This step was taken by 
the State Board of Public Welfare to enable ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance to be restricted 
to available appropriations. In South Carolina, 
where the sum appropriated from State funds for 
the special types of public assistance in the present 
fiscal year is smaller than that provided by the 
State in the previous period, there were further 
declines of 3.6 percent in the number of recipients 
and 4.1 percent in total obligations. From June 
to November the number aided in South Carolina 
had declined 14.1 percent, and the volume of 
assistance had decreased 14.4 percent. 


Table 9.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-November 19391! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] 





Number of recipients 





Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 



































Year and month Aid to dependent children ? 
Old-age eS Aid to the Total Old-age assist- | Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind ance ent children 2 blind 
Families Children 
} 

0 EEE ESEIPEE, EM oe ST LET ES RRS $404, 796,722 | $300, 404,488 | $03, 428,185 | $10, 964, 049 
January 1, 602, 025 218, 009 | 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 | 7, 014, 662 | 808, 420 
February 1, 625, 539 224, 737 | 557, 613 35, 149 | 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 | 7, 222, 237 | 844, 488 
March 1, 648, 306 231, 001 | 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 | 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
April... 1, 664, 541 236, 241 | 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 $2, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
May , 1, 680, 052 | 240, 079 504, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 | 882, 652 
June 1, 659, 295 243, 422 | 603, 335 38, 783 | 40, 872, 494 | 32, 323, 431 | 7, 644, 607 | 904, 456 
July 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 | 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, | 928, 283 
August 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 | 41, 885, 425 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 941, 347 
September 1, 734, 195 254, 860 | 628, 925 41,001 | 42, 337, 724 33, 310, 643 | 8, 071, 495 | 955, 586 
October 1, 638, 552 257, 430 633, 847 41, 448 40, 287, 498 31, 131, 926 | 8, 188, 484 | 7, 088 
November 1, 764, 590 261, 116 641, 737 42, 256 | 43, 437, 490 34, 032, 132 | 8, 422, 218 983, 140 
December 1, 779, 300 266, 223 654, 306 42, 938 | 44, 412, 816 | 34, 792, 429 | 8, 618, 854 1, 001, 533 

peer Sebel (il months). .........jecsvevcouscsnalseseoebbnebaienesscenianads Re 7,177,911 | 304,355,758 | 101,465,699 | 11, 356, 454 
January 1, 790, 904 273, 689 | 670, 091 | 43, 355 44, 986, 773 35, 076, 750 8, 900, 389 1, 009, 634 
February 1, 803, 171 282, 109 686, 553 | 43, 739 45, 278, 534 | 35, 192, 045 9, 067, 642 1, 018, 847 
March 1, 816, 842 284, 261 689, 966 | 43, 968 45, 457, 525 | 35, 260, 410 | 9, 173, 347 1, 023, 768 
April 1, 833, 392 282, 010 683, 899 | 44, 238 45, 291, 139 | 35, 366, 068 | 8, 899, 968 | 1, 025, 103 
May 1, 835, 674 286, 192 | 691, 671 | 44, 160 45, 249, 905 | 35, 260, 236 8, 968, 954 | 1, 020, 715 
June 1, 845, 328 207, 344 718, 000 44, 579 | 46, 161, 354 | 35, 858, 372 9, 272, 093 | 1, 030, 
July 1, 861, 094 298, 998 | 720, 971 | 44, 855 46, 611, 205 | 36, 247, 753 9, 328, 858 | 1, 034, 504 
August 1, 874, 721 | 299, 326 721, 371 45, 222 46, 833, 353 36, 439, 564 | 9, 353, 503 | 1, 040, 286 
September 1, 888, 022 | 300, 107 | 723, 057 45, 274 47, 022, 523 36, 572, 437 9, 406, 794 | 1, 043, 292 
October. . 1, 897, 091 300, 449 722, 911 45, 404 46, 972, 241 36, 388, 677 9, 532, 860 | 1, 050, 704 
November 1, 907, 642 300, 549 | 722, 371 45, 564 47, 313, 359 36, 693, 446 9, 561, 291 1, 058, 622 





1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 
December 1937. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible 
under State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and payments 
to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal 
funds. Figures are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 
’ From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 








All 51 jurisdictions made payments under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board in Novem- 
ber 1938 and November 1939. In November 1939 


the total number of recipients was 8.1 percent 
above the level a year earlier, and the total amount 


of obligations was 7.8 percent higher. The total 


Table 10.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 


November 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dee. 15, 1939] 


























| Percentage change from— 
Amount of | - 
Region! and State Number of Fm mw yd e. October 1939 in— November 1938 in— 
recipients | payments to| recipient — 
recipients Number of | Amountof | Number of | Amount of 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Sener 1, 907,642 | $36, 693, 446 $19. 23 +0.6 +0.8 +8.1 | +7.8 
Region I: 
intima eaadmabaiil 16, 759 438, 196 26.15 +.8 —1.9 +11.0 | +12.0 
ES TS ee 13, 212 272, 946 20. 66 +5.6 +5.7 +9.4 | +8.8 
Massachusetts.....................-..- 81, 945 2, 349, 101 28. 67 +1.0 +2.0 +10. 5 | +12.1 
New Hampshire.....................-- 4, 538 95, 317 21.00 —.8 —11.5 +15.4 +4.9 | 
i iihdithd loieicestiimaindi teas 6, 768 129, 728 19. 17 +.9 +1.0 +8. 1 +10.3 | 
NE ee 5, 622 87, 116 15. 50 +.9 +1.5 +7.5 +15. 4 
Region II: 
Pe er ea 114, 942 2, 828, 080 24. 60 +14 +2.4 +5.5 +8. 2 
Region III: 
Dl ciivnddusnssnctinncondsenmanad 2, 604 28, 576 10. 97 —1.6 —1.6 +.6 +2.0 
tenner caneiisusnabascamons 30, 543 614, 665 20. 12 +.7 +1.3 +14. 4 | +19.9 
i rnnnminctiogkubhwenss hen 79, 297 1,719, 916 21. 69 —.8 —.2 —9.3 —7.8 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. ..............-.. 3, 338 83, 495 25. 01 +.5 +.8 2.7 +.8 
tbguibidtnsecucchemieetid 17, 786 309, 231 17.39 +.4 +.4 +3.1 +2.5 
N Carolina... .... mii 34, 859 346, 251 9.93 +.6 +.9 +10. 1 +17.6 
Se: 15, 932 153, 955 9. 66 +1.9 +2.5 +179.9 +194. 7 
Ed doncocucccececcssecseen 17, 446 214, 398 12. 29 —1.7 —-L8 —2.7 —13.2 
Region V: 
Kentucky. .._- a 45, 198 391, 675 8. 67 +.1 +.1 +2.9 | 1.8 
Michigan... 78, 256 1, 288, 062 16. 46 —L1 —1.1 +10.6 6.1 
a 125, 525 2, 864, 130 22. 82 +1.5 +1.7 +13.9 +12.9 
137, 815 2, 740, 658 19.89 +.7 +1.5 +11.5 +20. 5 
65, 834 1, 152, 557 17. 51 +.5 +.8 | +26. 7 +34.8 
49, 257 1, 064, 471 21.61 +1.1 +1.4 +14.5 +19.6 
18, 300 173, 770 . 50 +3.2 —.5 +16. 2 +15.8 
36, 279 424, 653 11.71 —.2 —.7 +10.3 | —6.9 
22, 708 183, 691 8.09 +.3 | +.2 —36. 1 —41.3 
19, 866 148, 699 7.49 (*) | +.4 +8.0 | +17.9 
21, 454 174, 880 8.15 —3.6 | —4.1 | —4.9 +6.9 
40, 756 409, 076 10. 04 +5.1 +5.1 +81.6 +37.7 
53, 457 1, 071, 820 20. 05 +.6 +.8 +5.9 +7.1 
66, 113 1, 375, 116 20. 80 -.1 +.1 +2. 1 +4.4 
27, 282 395, 017 14. 48 +.3 +.1 +1.8 —10.0 
8, 746 155, 454 17.77 +1.9 +2.0 +12.6 +15. 6 
14, 043 242, 479 17. 27 +.3 +.5 —12.7 —24.9 
18, 194 109, 310 6.01 | +1.4 +1.3 +5.9 | +52.4 
25, 697 482, 18. 77 | +1.3 +5.1 | +18.9 +15. 2 
77, 766 1, 472, 756 18. 04 | +.8 +.8 +5.8 +9,2 
70, 047 1, 232, 102 17. 59 +.5 +.5 | +8.3 +25. 0 
29, 786 320, 591 10. 76 | —-.8 (*) +8.0 +14.3 
3, 937 51, 653 13. 12 +.5 +2.8 | +5.3 +23.8 
ES CE See 121, 042 1, 041, 577 8.61 +.1 +1.8 +7.1 —33.4 
Region XI 
ae oe ae ae ae 7, 703 204, 174 26. 50 | +.7 +.9 +14.9 | +-16.9 
i eal 7 39, 837 7 1, 250, 272 | 31. 38 +.4 —2.6 | +6. 2 +15. 1 
FES RRO 8, 529 183, 444 | 21. 51 | +.9 +.9 —3.2 —3.4 
ee itn nc ni ccicclipticiomaaimninnae 12, 166 218, 082 17.93 | —.3 | —.2 —2.5 —14.5 
eS a aaa aa 13, 821 290, 503 21.03 | +.2 +.2) +3.7 +6.9 
sk 3, 283 76, 329 23. 25 | +.9 +1.0 +10.9 +19.7 
Region XII 
i 134, 010 | 4, 407, 283 | 32. 89 | +.2 +.7 | +7.2 +8.8 
iets iieddcnianks bemiopinncbineGkeneeiiid 2, 251 59, 894 26.61 | +.3 +.5 +8.7 +9.4 
5 ia oe 20, 998 | 448, 304 21. 35 +.3 +.2 | +11.2 +11.5 
I so nnmtabaidadiaeenal 39, 068 | 861, 984 | 22. 06 (*) | +.1 +41 +41 
Territories: | } | 
aaa sinc ade igebianiadiaitabe 1,314 | 36, 577 | 27.78 | +.8 | +1.0 | +25. 0 +27.0 
i edinhntattcnscncansanivcneianged 1,713 | 18, 953 | 11. 06 | —.2| +.4 | —3.9 —15. 5 
































! Social Security administrative 


of hospitalization and burials 


+ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau 


of the Census. 


‘ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho. 
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Board regions. 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 


, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary 


land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexi 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and 


co 


Hawaii. 


North Carolina, South 


§ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on populs 


65 years of age. 


tion 65 and over. 
* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
7 Includes $106,066 incurred for payments to 3,394 recipients 60 but under 
Rate per 1,000 excludes t hese recipients. 
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yolume of payments to recipients was at least 
20.0 percent greater in November 1939 in Alaska, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


From October to November, there was practi- 
cally no change in the total numbers of families 
and children receiving assistance in the 42 juris- 
dictions administering aid to dependent children 
under approved plans, or in the total amount of 
payments to these recipients. A number of the 
individual States, however, reported sizable per- 
centage changes in one or more of these items. 

In Virginia the numbers of families and chil- 
dren increased 9.3 and 10.0 percent, respectively, 
and the volume of payments rose 9.3 percent. 
During the latter part of October the Virginia 
State Board of Public Welfare allocated additional 
State funds to the program for aid to dependent 
children. New Mexico reported a gain of 11.3 
percent in total disbursements for assistance, al- 
though the numbers of families and children aided 
were less than 2 percent higher than in October. 
In Florida there were increases of 4.9 percent in 
the number of families, 9.2 percent in the number 
of children, and 3.5 percent in the amount of 
obligations incurred. Further increases of 3 to 5 
percent in families, children, and payments were 
recorded for New Hampshire, where the program 
has expanded each month since March 1939. In 
addition, upward changes of at least 3.0 percent 
in one or more items in November were reported 
by Hawaii, Kansas, Massachusetts, and North 
Dakota. 

In Utah very slight changes in the numbers 
benefiting were accompanied by a decline of 8.8 
percent in total payments. This substantial re- 
duction in disbursements for assistance was 
attributable to a shortage of State and local funds. 
South Carolina reported decreases of 4.3 percent 
in the number of families, 3.5 percent in the num- 
ber of children, and 5.4 percent in the volume of 
payments. These declines reflect the influence of 
a reduction in the amount of State funds appro- 
priated to the State public-assistance agency for 
the fiscal period which began in July 1939. From 
June to November the numbers of families and 
children assisted in South Carolina had declined 
17.9 and 16.6 percent, respectively, and total ex- 
penditures had decreased 17.7 percent. In Michi- 
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gan the number of families on the rolls and total 
obligations were each about 3.0 percent below the 
October level, and the number of children aided 
was 7.0 percent lower. Total payments to recip- 
ients in Alabama decreased 3.9 percent in Novem- 
ber, although the numbers of families and children 
each increased slightly. The circumstances that 
have been described in connection with the recent 
changes in the program for old-age assistance in 
Alabama also explain the changes in the program 
for aid to dependent children. 

Each of the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under an approved plan in November 1939 also 
made payments under the Social Security Act in 
November 1938. The total numbers of families 
and children aided in November 1939 were 15.1 
and 12.6 percent greater, respectively, than the 
numbers aided in the same month of 1938, and 
the total amount of obligations incurred was 13.5 
percent larger. ‘Total disbursements for assist- 
ance had expanded to a much greater extent in a 
number of the individual States. Expansions of 
30.0 percent or more in total obligations were 
recorded for Arkansas, Florida, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wyoming. 


Aid to the Blind 


The total number of persons receiving aid to 
the blind in the 42 jurisdictions with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board and the total 
amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
these recipients each increased slightly in Novem- 
ber. Most of the States reported small per- 
centage changes in both items. 

In New Mexico the volume of payments moved 
upward 9.8 percent, although the number assisted 
increased only 1.4 percent. Virginia reported 
increases of 4.2 percent in the number of re- 
cipients and 4.9 percent in the amount of obliga- 
tions. In Virginia payments under an approved 
plan were first made in September 1938. The 
total expended for aid to the blind in Kansas 
was 3.8 percent larger in November, and the 
number aided rose slightly. 

An upward change of 5.0 percent in total pay- 
ments in Michigan was accompanied by a decline 
of 1.7 percent in the number of recipients. In 
Connecticut the number assisted increased 4.2 
percent, while total disbursements dropped 9.0 
percent. The number on the rolls in Alabama 
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was practically unchanged, but the volume of The program for aid to the blind in South 0! 
assistance decreased 4.5 percent for the same Carolina continued to reflect the influence of ol 
reasons discussed in connection with the program _ the reduced appropriation from State funds for 

for old-age assistance. the current fiscal year; in November the number b 

1! 

Table 11.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 

States, November 1939 0 
ef 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] 
Percentage change from— T: 
| — Number 
7 of recipi. 
Number of Amount of | | Average October 1939 in— November 1938 in ents per 
recipients obligations | 27 Cunt a 1,000 
Region ' and State incurred for | “ | estimated 
paymentsto | ,,P°f Numberof | | Number of popula- - 
recipients : | y recipients Amount | recipients Amount | © tion 
of obli- | of obli- | under 16 
l | gations | gations years } 
Families | Children | Families Children | | Families | Children 
| | | — 
RCE SIRS Rae ee: 300, 549 | 722, 371 | $9,561,201 | $31.81 | () | -o1] +403 +15.1} +126) +13.5 " 

Region I: | Ya 
CE ee oe 1,430 | 3, 640 54,340 | 38.00 | —.2 —.6 —.1| +78 +4.7 +9.0 1 - 
Massachusetts... .............----- 11, 052 § 28, 227 656, 369 59. 39 +23) +20 +3.5| +19.6| +25.4 +11.1 $2 
New Hampshire... ...............- 597 1, 578 25, 189 42.19} +3.5 +3.6) +46) +73.5 +71.0 +92.0 oe 

SE idcccncancattcacsentes 1, 161 3, 135 53, 708 46.26; +10) +15 +12) +13.8 +12.8 -10. 5 wf Ri 
Vermont Didiibinctencscerncnsesoes 471; 1, 364 14, 312 90.39) —.2/ =-1L9/ +4) 435.0) 427.7) +4627 a | 

Region : | | | | 
so ncnecm acismaundenciin 36, 486 72, 077 1, 798, 521 49. 29 | 3} -.2 +.4 | +5.6 | +4.1 +6. 2 B 

Region III: i 

Si iasnccosséussadsones 494) $1,233 15, 506 31. 39 +.2) +14] +9) 460) +131 +8 13 CO 
Sl itiiserrcecksesenseasen 10,798 | 23, 689 322, 491 29. 87 | —.2 —.2| —.2/ =—25 —4.6 —.4 a Ri 
peneeporenae Eileupasssesebnasttiake , 734 68,705 | 1,053, 231 35. 42 —.7 —1.0 | -.9) +731 +62.9 +77.0 a | 
District of Columbia. .---..........- 906 2, 683 34, 327 37. 89 | —1.6 —.8 | -13|/ —142 —16.5 —29.9 oF » 

ary i TE a 7, 230 19, 598 227, 218 31. 43 —.3 | —.1 +.8 —3.6 —4.1 —3.9 aw i R 
North Carolina................. | 063} 20,780) i22sc1| 152%) —1 —4| +2] 488| -2] 460 is | 
 iigiinimesnacedsasuenil 1, 574 5, 129 33, 625 21. 36 +9.3 $10.0) = +0.3) +1315) +103.5| +147.0 e | 

ee BRE 7,245 | 20, 458 142, 273 19.64) =—-13) =-L1) — 5!) +238!) +204) +142 2 

mn Vv: | | 
cthakcbssnas .<cadsiniaad 13,619 | 20, 864 510, 853 37. 51 —3.1, -70) 30 +12.5 +5.8 +5. ¢ B 
Ohio........ <<] 10,111 | #28514] 386,394 8.22) 9 —.7 —'9 -9| —-60| -77| -9 ‘is R 

Region VI: | 
Signin tdicknnns-<atoseccenese | 17,013} 34,931 471,442 | 27.71 ® ® | +.2|) +136) +11.0 +15, 2 3 
ne... acnccancs -; 41,841 | 727,194 452,284 | 38.20 | +.7 +.6 +.7| +125) +0.7/ +4149 730 R 

Region VII: | 

Diiedinimacbeces deeuh shoes 5, 483 16, 169 70,419; 1284) +13) +14 —3.9 | —.6 —1.1 —.2 16 
ES ee EE $4,027 | #10, 565 § 83, 032 20. 62 | +4.9 +9. 2 | +3.5 | +101.9 | +1023, +168.1 2 R 
titi niaddbsadacncicenaen 3, 593 9, 615 73,339; 2.41; 10 —1L1) -—9) —20.9 —21.2 —23.3 9 
South Carolina...................-. 3,913 11, 624 63, 704 | 16. 28 | —4.3 | —3.5 —5.4 | +1.4 | +2.3 +16.5 17 
Tennessee... ._.._. i a , 43 178,100 | 18.31 —.6 | -.4 —4) —25 —4.0 —29 3 
Region VIII: 
M Ee | 8112] 619,690/ 285,374; 3518) +10) +.7/) +413] +28) +192!) +232 ‘7 
Ne 2 aa 95,123 | 911,554 | %124,534/) 24.31 +.6 +.4 +.7| +141 +11 +6.8 0 
SSE SNSIS 2,226 | 46,209 70,415 | 31.63 +3.0 +2.9 +2.5| +87.2 +67. ¢ +73. 8 127 R 

Region IX: 
rarer 4,018 10, 958 32, 521 | 8.09 | —.5 |} +.1 —.5 | —.8 —2.4 +48. 0 16 
i ihdthhdcn een haincionsneniie 6,154 | 13,604 160,915 | 27.61 42.7) +12) +41 +35. 5 +25.9 +23, 8 Pa 
SE ncsstsenccccccsecceedscsoce | 9,919 | 23,199} — 191, 300 19. 29 +11) -L4 +12) 437.0) +208) -13.1 2B 
nl scicaialinkndaicaiatininaniain | 17,426; 40,024| 212,016; 12.17 +.4 | +.5 +.8| +17.3 +16. 1 +2.2 4y 

Region X: | | | R 
Louisiana___..- -----| 11,202; 32,028 239,434 | = 21.37 | +.1 | +. 5 +.4 +19. 6 +20. 4 +21. 1 47 
(|, SRT | 1,745] 6,116 42,9054) 2.62) +14) +16 +11.3 +21. 6 +23.7 +64. 1 35 

Region XI: 

Arizona._..... -| 2, 495 | 6, 843 79, 936 | 32. 04 —.7 +.3 —.2 +29. 6 +19.4 +25. 2 53 R 
NRE Si |} 4,951 | 12,078 | 147, 356 | 29. 76 +1.7 +1.6 +17 +29.3 +22.4 +24. 7 4 
sii ddinassccccacscnsoawedl 2,649 | 56,342 72,406 | 27.33 +.3 +.3 +.6 —.2 +.8 +2.8 ‘41 
I ntnnangessconceconsnnssen | 2,171] 5,101 59,491 | 27.40 +.8 +1.2 +1.9 +4.8 +5.4 +1.8 3H Ri 
RSA | oa 7, 808 105, 693 32. 20 (*) +.3 —8.8 +12. 1 +8. 4 +11.3 45 
Woes ssl eaketehelinaieehcilaigomiieaiins 724 | 1, 798 22, 878 31. 66 +1.7 +19 +2.0 +28. 1 +24. 5 +30. 0 % 
n ; 
Deer ltaloiisina teks tinleneiil 14, 195 5 34, 774 | 613,031 | 43.19 +1.2 +.8 +1.7 +11.9 +10.9 +19. 5 1% 

iin -| 1,884 10 4, 329 75,213 | 39. $2 +.1 +1.4 —.4 +22. 8 +27.8 +26. 7 17 
Washington. a 4,775 10, 889 | 142, 325 29.81 (*) +.4 +.7 —18.1 —16.9 —15.9 7 

Territory: | Re 
A | gaz] 3203] 90081} 3322) 417) 4a1/ 442) 419) +20, -2¢ 4 

1 Social Security Board administrative regions. * Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without Te 
? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and Federal participation. 
of aes and burials. » In addition, in 71 counties payments amounting to $12,183 were made from P 
——— as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau local funds without Federal participation to 739 families in behalf of 1,515 | 
of the children under the State mothers’-pension law. Figures for similar payments 
* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. in Douglas County are not available. Some families receiving aid from this | 
5 Includes an unknown ee - children 16 years of age and over. source for November also received aid under State plan for aid to dependent of 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 perce: children approved by the Social Security Board. 
7 Includes a ep weeps Anh ara "children 16 years of age and over. Rate © Includes 230 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes , 
per 1,000 excludes these c these children. pe 
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of recipients declined 3.1 percent, and the amount 
of payments 4.5 percent. 

The 42 jurisdictions administering aid to the 
blind under the Social Security Act in November 
1939 also made payments under approved plans in 
November 1938. In November 1939 the number 
of recipients was 7.8 percent greater than a year 
earlier, and the total amount of payments was 


7.7 percent larger. Total disbursements for 
assistance had increased at least three times 
as much as in all States combined in Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. The largest percentage decreases in total 
payments occurred in Florida, Georgia, South 
Dakota, and Tennessee. 


Table 12.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
November 1939 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] 








Percentage change from— 






































} 
| | 
| | ——- of . | | oer hag 
7 obligations Average > r aii recipien 
Region ! and State | Number of {—- , 4Fr— per | October 1939 in November 1938 in per 100,000 
plents | payments to| recipient estimated | 
| Sectptente ° | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of |Population 
| recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Total 45,564 | $1, 058, 622 | $23. 23 +0.4 +0.8 | +7.8 +7.7 47 
Region I: | 
Connecticut $246 | 45,914 24. 04 | +4.2 —9.0 +30. 2 +49.0 14 
Maine... 1, 245 28, 437 22. 84 +.2 +.2 —.6 —.4 145 
Massachusetts 1, 170 26, ! 22. 71 +.5 | +1.2 +7.8 +12.6 26 
New Hampshire 320 7, 287 22. 77 —.3 | —.6 +5.6 +11.7 63 
Vermont 156 | 3, 246 | 20. 81 | —.6 | -.9 +14.7 +42.9 41 
Region II: | | 
New York 2,715 | 68, 536 25. 24 (5) +1.5 +3. 2 +7.8 21 
Region III: 
New Jersey 653 | 14, 954 22. 90 +.9 +1.0 +9.6 +121 15 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia .| 209 | 5, 354 25. 62 | 9 —1.4 —4.1 —9.2 33 
Maryland .| 668 | 14, 062 21. 05 | +1.7 +1.2 7.4 +7.5 40 
North Carolina ne 1, 958 | 29, 076 14.85 | 9 +1.1 4 +2.0 56 
Virginia. . i 044 | 11, 918 12. 63 +4.2 +4.9 +103. 0 +107. 6 35 
West Virginia a 814 | 12, 722 | 15. 63 | 6 —.4 +9.0 —.7 44 
Region V: | | 
Michigan , 745 | 18, 778 25. 21 —1.7 +5.0 +13.1 10.8 15 
Ohio._... ' 3, 901 75, 710 19. 41 —.8 —18 —.6 —1.7 58 
Region VI: 
Indiana : 2, 447 49, 084 20. 06 —.2 +.4 —1.0 +2.8 70 
Wisconsin 1, 998 45, 783 | 22. 91 +.4 +.6 | +1.6 +41 68 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. . 549 4, 864 | 8. 86 | +.2 —4.5 +16.3 +16.5 19 
Florida... #2, 158 | $26,715 | 12. 38 | +11 +1.3 +.7 a2 129 
Georgia... vas, 9, 998 | 10. 02 —.4 —.4 17.6 —24.8 32 
Mississippi 641 | 4, 698 7. 33 +1.7 2.5 +118.0 +126. 4 32 
South Carolina 815 8, 757 10. 7 —3.1 | —4.5 —1.7 +10. 4 43 
Tennessee 1, 615 17, 776 | 11. 01 —.1 | +.2 +12.3 —15.8 56 
Region VIII: 
lowa..._.. 1, 432 33, 336 | 23. 31 | +.1 +.5 | +13.2 +13.8 56 
Minnesota ; 861 22, 688 | 26. 35 | +1.3 | +1.9 | +16. 4 +24. 6 32 
Nebraska 644 | 12, 689 | 19. 70 | —.6 —.7 | +8.8 +7.4 47 
North Dakota 137 | 2, 900 | 21.17 +1.5 | +4.8 +25. 7 +38.8 19 
South Dakota 230 | 3, 638 | 15. 82 +.9 +.1 | +7.0 —16.5 33 
Region IX: | | | | 
Arkansas 656 4,251 | 6. 48 +2.0 | +18 +6.8 +55. 0 32 
Kansas 1, 156 22,701 | 19. 64 | +.8 +3.8 +19.3 +13.5 62 
Oklahoma 2, 156 | 32, 447 | 15. 05 | (5) +.7 | +8.8 +15 85 
Region X: | | 
Louisiana O84 13, 498 13.72 6 +1.0 | +35.0 | +42. 2 46 
New Mexico 213 3, 531 16. 58 | +1.4 | +9. 8 | +6.0 +30. 5 50 
Region XI | 
Arizona._.. : 330 8, 437 | 25. 57 +.3 +.9 +13.0 | +18. 6 80 
Colorado 640 | 18, 014 | 28. 15 +1.4 | +2.6 | +4.6 +4.4 60 
Idaho 285 | 6, 134 21. 52 +.7 | +1.0 —3.4 —6.5 58 
Montana 160 3, 306 20. 66 +1.3 +1.6 (*) ) j 30 
Utah 213 5, 650 26. 53 —1.8 —.2 +5. 4 +10. 1 41 
Wyoming 154 | 4, 255 27. 63 +2.0 +1.1 2.5 —6.1 | 66 
Region XII: 
California 6, 796 327, 316 48. 16 +.9 +1.0 +12.0 +12.6 110 
Oregon 455 11, 530 25. 34 —.2 —.2 +4.6 +3.9 44 
Washington 1, 026 31, 081 30. 29 +1.0 +1.1 +.3 —2.3 62 
lerritory: 
Hawaii 71 933 13.14 ( (") (") (”) 18 





1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 

? Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

‘Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 
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5 No change. 

* Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

’ Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 






























































was practically unchanged, but the volume of The program for aid to the blind in South of 
assistance decreased 4.5 percent for the same Carolina continued to reflect the influence of of 
° . ° ° e ° ~ U 
reasons discussed in connection with the program the reduced appropriation from State funds for | 
for old-age assistance. the current fiscal year; in November the number bli 
| 49% 
, . : . P : Neo 
Table 11.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and of 
States, November 1939 
eal 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] 
Percentage change from— Tal 
| Number i 
- | of recipi- | 
Number of Amount of | Averane October 1939 in— November 1938 in— ents per i 
recipients obligations | pre a Mia : 1,000 | 
Region ! and State for . " estimated 
paymentsto | taDnil Number of Number of popula- _ 
recipients ? | y recipients Amount | recipients Amount tion 
of obli- of obli- | under 16 
| gations | gations years ! 
Families | Children | | Families | Children | Families | Children 
See ee 300, 49 722, 371 | $9,561,201 | $31.81 | (*) -0.1 +0.3{ 415.1 +12.6 +13. 5 4 
Region I ——F 
Ses, 1,430 3,640 54,340 | 38.00 —.2 —6| =—1| +28/ +47| +00 -- 
nitcaccescenaseceas 11,052 | § 28, 227 656, 369 59. 39 +2.3 | +2.0 +3.5 | +19.6 +25. 4 +111 52 
New Hampshire... ...............- 597 1, 578 25, 189 42.19 | +3.5 +3.6 +4.6/ +73.5 +71.0 +92. 0 12 
RR 1,161 | 3, 135 53, 708 46.26; +1.0 +1.5 +12) +138 +12.8 +10. 5 7 Reg 
Vermont SN itcreits.o.ccmdabisdndipoca 471 | 1,364 14, 312 30. 39 | —.2) -19 +.4| +35.0 +27.7 +62.7 13 | 
n 4 J | | 
SE ae | 36,486 | 72,077] 1,798,521 49. 29 —.3 | -.2 +.4| +56 +4.1 +6. 2 3 | 
Region III: i 
a 494; £1,233 15, 506 31. 39 | +.2 +14 +.9 +6.0) +13.1 +8 ‘sf 
A | 10,798 23, 689 322, 491 29. 87 | —.2 —.2) —.2 | —2.5 —4.6 —.4 2} Reg 
peaggyevenmn 9 Se SES. , 734 68,705 | 1,053, 231 35. 42 | —.7 —1.0 | —.9/) +731 +62. 9 +77. oy 
n IV: 
District of Columbia---.-.......... 906 2, 683 34, 327 37. 89 —1.6 —.8 | -13/ —-142 —16.5 —29.9 21 mee 
inncotes -| 7,280) 19,508} 227,218 | 31.43) 3 -.1 +8) -36) 41 —3.9 « Reg 
North Carolina................-...- | 8,063} 20,789 122, 861 15, 24 —.1| —.4 | +.2 +5.8 | —.2 +6.0 16 
ea } sme | 199 33,625 | 21.36 | 49.3; +100| +03) +131.5| +1035) +147.0 $ 
West Virginia oo, ..| 7,245 | 20,458 142, 273 19.64) =—-13| <1 —-.5| +238 +20. 4 +14.2 32 
Dn 4 | | i i 
CS 13,619 | 20, 864 510, 853 37. 51 —3.1 —7.0 —3.0 +12.5 +5.8 +5.6 B 
eee 10,111 | #28, 514 386, 394 38. 22 =-.7 —.9 -9; 60 —7.7 —9. 116 Reg 
Region VI: 
Indiana____.- ~----| 17,013} _ 34,931 471, 442 27.71 ®o | @® | +.2 +13. 6 +11.0 +15. 2 3 
Wisconsin. .........- ---| 11,841 | 727,104 452, 284 38. 20 | +.7 | +.6 +.7 +12. 5 +9. 7 +14.9 ar) Reg 
Region VII 
i ihiéutcactacestanesénnen 5, 483 16, 169 70, 419 12. 84 +1.3 +14 —3.9 | —.6 —1.1 —.2 16 
ee * 4,027 | #10, 565 * 83, 032 20. 62 44.9) 40.2) +35) +1019) +1023, +168.) 2 Reg 
— ---| 3,593 9, 615 73, 339 20. 41 | —1.0 | —1.1 —9/ -2.9/) 21.2 —23.3 9 
South Carolina._.................. | 3,913 11, 624 63, 704 16.23; —-43/) —3.5 —5.4/ +14 +2.3 +16. 5 17 
Te beéco -----| 9,725 | 25,843 178, 100 18. 31 | —.6 | -.4 —4/ =-25) -40 —2.9 2 
Region VIII | | 
M die ---| 8112 | 619,620] 285,374) 35.18 +1.0|/ +7) +413] +248] 4192] +232 iT 
N | Sa N 95,123 | 911, 554 +1 534 | 24. 31 +.6 +.4 +.7| +141 +11.7 +6.8 » 
a incnnansanennen 2,226 | 56,209 70, 415 31. 63 +3. +2.9 +25) +87.2 +67. +73. 8 i” Reg 
Region IX: | 
a | 4,018 10,988 32,521; 80/) —5 21 | 8 -.8| —24] +420 16 
Ste eeiiti is nknnooninanaine | 6,154 13, 694 160, 915 27. 61 +2.7 +12) +41 +35. 5 +25. 9 +23, 8 7 
Missouri___...- -.---| 9,919 | 23,199 191, 300 19. 29 +11) =14 +1.2|) +37.0) +29.8 —13.1 B 
sw ee | 17,426 40,024} 212016; 12.17 +.4 | +.5 +.8 +17.3 +16.1 +2.2 49 
Region X: Reg 
Louisiana___... — 11, 202 32, 239, 434 | 21. 37 | +.1 +.5 +4 +19. 6 +20.4 +21. 1 47 
SN iennccadcnccdsunsdees | 1,745 5, 116 42,954 | 24.62 +1.4 +1.6 +11.3 +21.6 +23.7 +64. 1 35 
Region XI: 
Arizona......- | 2,495 6,343} 70,936) 32.04 =.7 +.3 —.2| 42.6) +194) +252 53 Reg 
Colorado... ........ -| 4,951 12,078 | 147,356 | 29.76 +1.7 +1.6 +1.7 +20.3| +22.4 +24.7 4 
as EE SIRS secre | 2,649 | 86,342 72,406 | 27.33 +.3 +.3 +.6 —.2 +.8 +2.8 +41 
ERS ST: | 2,171 | 5, 101 59, 491 | 27. 40 +.8 +1.2 +1.9 +4.8 +5.4 +1.8 ce) Reg 
aE 3,282 | 7,898 105, 693 32. 20 (*) +.3 —8.8 +12.1 +8.4 +11.3 45 
woeme bien cocerssenccccccosson 724; 1,798 22,878 | 31.60 +1.7 +1.9 +2.0) +281 +24. 5 +30. 0 r) 
n ° 
ee -----| 14,195 | 34,774 | 613,031 | 43. 19 +1.2 +.8 +1.7 +11.9 +10.9 +19. 5 ‘6 Of 
atin -| 1,884] 4,329 75, 213 39. 92 +.1 +1.4 —.4 +22. 8 +27.8 +26. 7 17 )~=«C«&T 
Washington....................... | 4,775| 10,880) 142325; 2.81| () +.4 +.7| —1&1| -169| —15.9 7 | 
Territory: i Reg’ 
ichiiiedabeosessetscpeende 932 | 3, 293 30,961 | 33. 22 +1.7 | +3.1 +4. 2 | +1.9 +2.0 —2.0 4 I | 
! Social Security Board administrative regions. * Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without Terr 
? From Federal, State, and loca] funds; excludes cost of administration and Federal participation. 
of hospitalization and burials. * In addition, in 71 counties payments amounting to $12,183 were made from : 
u + as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau local funds without Federal participation to 73@ families in behalf of 1,515 I oe 
of the Census. children under the State mothers’-pension law. Figures for similar payments 1§ 
* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. in Douglas County are not available. Some families receiving aid from this a] 
5 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. source for November also received aid under State plan for aid to dependent of hi 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. children approved by the Social Security Board. i ‘] 
? Includes approximately 2,774 children 16 years of age and over. Rate © Includes 230 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes | ‘] 
per 1,000 excludes these children. these children. part 
Bul 
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of recipients declined 3.1 percent, and the amount 
of payments 4.5 percent. 

The 42 jurisdictions administering aid to the 
blind under the Social Security Act in November 
1939 also made payments under approved plans in 
November 1938. In November 1939 the number 
of recipients was 7.8 percent greater than a year 
earlier, and the total amount of payments was 


7.7 percent larger. Total disbursements for 
assistance had increased at least three times 
as much as in all States combined in Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. The largest percentage decreases in total 
payments occurred in Florida, Georgia, South 
Dakota, and Tennessee. 


Table 12.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
November 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1939] 








| Percentage change from— 









































Amount of . — Number of 
r | obligations Average "i ee << recipients 
Region | and State pate os adh | incurred for | amount per | October 1939 in November 1938 in per 100,000 
pients | payments to| recipient | estimated 
recipients ? | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of |PoPulation® 
| recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Total 45, 564 $1, 058, 622 $23. 23 +0. 4 | +0.8 +7.8 +7.7 47 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut #246 | 45,914 24.04 | +4.2 | —9.0 +30. 2 +49. 0 14 
Maine......_.. 1, 245 | 28, 437 22. 84 | +.2 | +, 2 —.6 -. 145 
Massachusetts 1,17 26, 568 22.71 | +.5 | +1.2 +7.8 +12.6 26 
New Hampshire 320 7, 287 22.77 | =8 | amg +5.6 +11.7 63 
Vermont 156 | 3, 246 20. 81 —.6 | —.9 +14.7 +42.9 41 
Region II: 
New York 2, 715 | 68, 536 25. 24 | (5) +1.5 +3.2 +7.8 21 
Region III: | 
New Jersey 653 | 14, 954 | 22.90 | +.9 +1.0 +9.6 +121 15 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia , 209 | 5, 354 25. 62 -.9 —1.4 —41 —9.2 33 
Maryland. - 668 | 14, 062 21. 05 | +1.7 +1.2 +7.4 +7.5 4u 
North Carolina BE 1, 958 | 29, 076 14. 85 | +.9 +1.1 +.4 +2.0 56 
Virginia. 044 | 11, 918 | 12. 63 +4. 2 +4.9 +103. 0 +107.6 35 
West Virginia . 814 | 12, 722 15. 63 —.6 —.4 +9.0 —.7 44 
Region V | | 
Michigan : 745 | 18, 778 25. 21 —1.7 +5.0 +13. 1 +10.8 15 
Ohio 3, 901 75, 710 19. 41 —.8 | —1.8 - —1.7 58 
Region VI: | 
Indiana 2, 447 49, 084 20. 06 —.2 +.4) —1.0 +2.8 70 
Wisconsin 1, 998 45, 783 22. 91 +.4 +.6 +1.6 +4.1 68 
Region VII: 
Alabama 549 4, 864 | 8. 86 | +.2 —4.5 +16.3 +16.5 19 
Florida #2, 158 | #26, 715 | 12. 38 +1.1 +1.3 +.7 —14.5 129 
Georgia 998 9, 998 | 10. 02 —.4 —.4 —17.6 —24.8 32 
Mississippi 641 | 4, 698 7. 33 +1.7 2.5 +118.0 +126. 4 32 
South Carolina 815 | 8, 757 | 10. 75 —3.1 —4.5 —17 +10. 4 43 
Tennessee 1,615 | 17, 776 | 11. 01 —.1 +.2 | +12.3 —15. 56 
Region VIII: | 
lowa , 1, 432 33, 386 | 23. 31 +.1 | +.5 +13. 2 +13.8 56 
Minnesota 861 22° 688 | 26. 35 +1.3 | +1.9 +16. 4 +24.6 32 
Nebraska 644 | 12. 689 | 19. 70 | —.6 | =,7 +8.8 +7.4 47 
North Dakota 137 2, 900 | 21.17 | +1.5 | +4.8 | +25. 7 +38. 8 19 
South Dakota 230 | 3, 638 | 15. 82 | +.9 +.1| +7.0 —16.5 33 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 656 4, 251 6. 48 | +2.0 | +1.8 +6. 8 +55.0 32 
Kansas 1, 156 22, 701 19. 64 +.8 +3.8 | +19.3 +13. 5 62 
Oklahoma 2) 156 | 32, 447 | 15.05 | (8) +.7 +8.8 | +1.5 85 
Region X: | | | | 
Louisiana 984 13, 498 | 13.72 | +.6 +1.0 +35.0 | 42.2 46 
New Mexico 213 3, 531 16. 58 | +1.4 | +9.8 +6.0 | +30. 5 50 
Region XI: 
Arizona 330 8, 437 25. 57 +.3 +.9 +13.0 | +18. 6 80 
Colorado 640 18, 014 28. 15 +1.4 | 2.6 +4.6 | +4.4 60 
Idaho 285 | 6, 134 21. 52 +.7 | +1.0 —3.4 —6.5 58 
Montana 160 3, 306 20. 66 +1.3 +1.6 (1) 30 
Utah 213 | 5, 650 26. 53 —1.8 —.2 +5.4 +10. 1 41 
Wyoming : 154 | 4, 255 27. 63 +2.0 +1.1 —2.5 —6.1 66 
Region XII: | 
California 6, 796 327, 316 48. 16 +.9 +1.0 +12.0 +12.6 110 
Oregon 455 11, 53 25. 34 —.2 —.2 +4.6 +3.9 | 44 
Washington 1, 026 31, 081 30. 29 +1.0 +1.1 +.3 —2.3 62 
Territory 
Hawaii 71 933 13.14 (7) (7) (7) (”) 18 





! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 

? Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

‘Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 
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§ No change. 

* Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

’ Not computed, because figures too smal! for comparison. 











STATISTICS BY STATES, OCTOBER 1939 


Total payments for public assistance and earn- were expended in October, there were but 2 ip 
ings under Federal work programs increased from __ which the declines exceeded 5.0 percent. 
September to October in 40 States. In Alabama, In October there was a general upward move- 
Colorado, Florida, Kansas, and North Dakota ment in expenditures for all types of assistance and 
aggregate disbursements rose more than 10.0 per- _— earnings except earnings on other Federal work and 
cent. Of the 9 States in which smaller amounts construction projects, which were lower than in 


Table 13.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, October 1939 ' 






















































































[In thousands] 
eee —~ incurred aw Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
u - 
cnteeass ence pay- 
and earnings eee National Youth Work Projects 
State pai an s by the Cetien Administration | Administration ne 
pecial Vv eae Ss ‘ederal 
under Fed- | typesof | General arm, | Conserva- Projects | Work and 
eral work | public as- relief a tion ; ; ee a construe- 
programs sistance tration Corps — Work | by the | by other tion 
| Seapets | WPA | Federal | Projects 
agencies 
naeciga 
Sl iduidddidnishncsenatdemetse $268, 464 | $47, 905 $38, 707 | $876 | $19, 308 $2, 340 $4,432 | $98,178 $3,752 | 2 $52, 965 
es iio cn nccnciiedeiigbeans 3, 759 253 21 | 28 519 52 115 1, 832 27 910 
TESS 1, 166 291 36 17 190 11 16 305 54 247 
Arkansas... 2, 735 145 18 | 11 516 | 31 100 1, 462 21 432 
athioescinceresdbieteie | 18, 000 5, 304 3,901 | 116 668 | 141 167 | 4, 821 279 2, 608 
EE 3, 756 1, 446 179 | 30 196 29 41 990 117 72 
6S aa : 3, 456 525 530 | (@) 187 15 8 1, 071 47 1, 031 
Delaware... ........-. si euclahlimdipeensaelaabii o 373 44 35 | @) 33 2 7 | 123 8 121 
District of Columbia... _..........-. sai 2, 531 123 41 59 15 17 | 478 161 1, 68 
Florida , : 3, 493 534 65 2 286 21 60 | 1, 749 114 662 
3, 488 267 31 | 3 580 55 93 1, 796 102 550 
| | | 
! 260 24 3 80 14 26 423 38 om 
18, 661 3, 074 3, 644 5 1, 030 136 232 7, 965 121 2, 454 
6, 754 1, 663 748 1 415 67 103 | 2,601 39 1, 117 
3, 800 1, 158 513 2 21 49 50 1, 109 18 670 
2, 996 644 83 273 55 7 1, 073 70 425 
3, 810 400 443 7 410 44 108 | 1, 693 90 1, 015 
3, 356 572 9s 6 412 | 46 97 1,414 26 684 
1, 578 341 187 1 135 | ll 55 | 304 31 513 
2, 551 548 189 1 194 | 16 46 613 135 810 
13, 149 2, 964 1, 796 @) 629 46 12i 4, 757 150 2, 685 
10, 055 | 1, 847 1, 470 3 | 606 | 90 163 4, 640 49 1, 188 
6, 549 1, 677 6 538 | 56 93 2,340 54 7 
3, 096 153 4 31 422 | 34 | 93 1, 302 2s 1, 029 
7, 485 1, 746 275 11 741 | 66 | 151 3, 448 41 1, 005 
2 008 62 56 172 | 15 25 613 63 813 
2,779 531 109 46 225 | 32 45 1, 124 41 628 
385 63 14 |... 17 | 2 | 2 &3 7 198 
1, 327 139 167 1 48 | 7 19 330 s 608 
9, 330 O45 1, 359 1 553 | 45 143| 3, 795 116 2, 373 
1,070 92 14 39 157 10 40 558 28 132 
New York. - 32, 149 4, 621 9, 661 5 | 1, 265 233 | 428 9, 447 ane 6, 21 
North Carolina... -.. 3, 555 495 38 | 4 506 56 | 102 1, 437 2 845 
North Dakota... ..._. 1, 330 224 67 | 34 227 23 | 45 496 7 177 
ee a 15, 751 3, 283 1, 859 | 4 916 134 | 173 7, 385 8 1, 910 
a 4,711 1, 468 ‘51 29 621 | 62 | 92 1,610 87 691 
Oregon._....... 2,177 535 137 2 157 | 15 | 21 709 39 62 
Pennsylvania....................._... 25, 021 3, 165 7,72 4)| 1, 24 | 156 | 290 8, 249 263 3, 885 
TTT 1, 858 182 4 282 (3) 93 | 9 | 28 | 532 27 705 
a | 2, 921 259 20 3 | 348 25 89 | 1, 417 113 48 
Sire casadcccececsderceses 1, 544 273 | 7 198 | 207 | 29 | 56 536 43 132 
| i 
TE ibabetistincin snonnntans 3, 888 | 586 | 426 3 514 6 105 | 1, 348 ‘1 1, 190 
Texas....... 7, 388 | 1,024 | 92 37 1,019 125 | 20 | 3,008 221 1, 532 
SSS 1,419 | 411 | 166 4 16 | 22 494 44 178 
i nidiidhcckntghtbeendsocomen 489 | 103 60 | (3) 32 7 | 6 179 24 75 
Virginia__ 3, 715 192 | 73 | 11 452 37 | 89 845 165 1, 850 
Washington. ._....._..__ 5, 431 | 1,033 | 261 2 308 44 | 57| 1,407 131 2, 187 
est ee ceisler 2, 903 | 4 95 | 7 329 34 | 111 1, 359 12 
i hbekinee 6, 922 1, 544 1, 094 | 12 | 431 61 | 116 2, 652 32 981 
. er 632 | 102 18 | 7 45 4 | 8 | 145 } 276 
! 
! See footnotes to table 6. 4 Less than $1,000. 
9 Includes $333 not distributed by States. 4 Estimated. 
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September in 41 States. The increases exerting 
the greatest influence on State totals were those 
which occurred in the amounts earned on projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration. 
Earnings on these projects increased in 45 States, 
and earnings on WPA-financed projects operated 
by other Federal agencies rose in 41 States. In all 
States the total amount earned by enrollees in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was larger in October. 
With the advance of the school year, payments for 


student aid by the National Youth Administra- 
tion increased greatly in nearly all States; earnings 
on work projects of that agency were higher in 
two-thirds of the States. 

From September to October total payments for 
the special types of public assistance rose in 39 
States, and disbursements for general relief in- 
creased in 37 States. Larger amounts of subsist- 
ence payments were certified by the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration in 31 States. 


Table 14.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, October 1939 ' 













































































| Recipients of special types of public Persons employed under Federal work programs 
assistance Cases for 
uae =— sub- seamed 
| Ald to dependent c tir! National Youth Work Projects 
| ‘ases payments 
eines children receiving | were cer- Administration Administration Other 
Old-age Ald to | Seneral | tified by | Civilian Federal 
im the relief the Farm | Conser- Projects work and 
ance blind Securit vation Projects operated construc- 
. Adminis- Corps | Student Work jo ted tion 
Families|Children by other 
tration aid projects by the Poseral projects 
PA 
agencies 
_ —— a Pane —E ————| 
Total 894,070 | 313,761 | 752, 407 | 69, 278 |1, 633, 250 50, 438 288, 182 354, 496 237, 788 |1, 801, 656 65,219 | 2474, 957 
Rcemdten! Remsen Bosc 
Alabama 17, 737 5, 410 | 15, 950 | 548 | 2,175 1, 642 7, 753 8, 686 6, 639 40, 685 = rt 
Arizona 7, 651 2, 512 6, 821 | 329 2, 773 1, 709 2, 836 1, 566 953 4, 859 
Arkansas 17,951 | 4.040| 10,945| 643| 3,750 407 7, 695 5, 593 6,022 | 33, 868 717 6, 224 
California 133, 717 14, 024 34,481 | 6,735 | 134, 523 6, 100 9, 967 16, 990 8, 555 75, 034 3, 054 19, 628 
Colorado 39, 688 4,868 | 11, 885 | 631 | 13,817 1, 387 2, 918 4, 519 2, 183 17, 957 2, 088 6, 448 
— 16,619 | #1,420 | 33,310 | 236 20, 077 1 2, 790 1, 736 2, 484 16, 816 . 1 
ware 2, 646 493 1, 216 | 1,711 1 498 399 390 2, 172 1 x 
District of Columbia 3, 321 921 | 2,704} 211] 1,600 | 885 1, 674 ‘ os pF 083 a 
a. . 4,362 | 3,840 9, 679 2, 148 9, 553 67 4, 266 | " q 7,075 2, 077 A 
Georgia 22, 642 3, 629 | 9, 725 | 1,002 | 6,176 157 | 8,656; 9,210 4, 953 41, 103 1, 937 8, 689 
Idaho... 8,451 | 2,640 | 6,323 | 283 | 1, 854 | 84 | 1,199| 2,060| 1,065] 7,766 694 1, 965 
Illinois... ... 136,793 | 27,500 | 217,000 |47,700 | 169,319 | 465 15,376 | 20,629 | 12,402 | 143,001 2, 031 18, 660 
Indiana. 65,502 | 17,017! 34,916| 2,451 55, 845 95 6,195 | .10,279| 5,716 48, 919 718 9, 438 
lowa....- 63,122 | *3,000 | 47,000; 1,431 30, 598 | 51 3, 443 6, 639 | 3, 112 20, 763 336 7, 184 
Kansas. _. 25, 357 5,901 | 13,534 | 1,147 | 23,668 | 5, 030 4,070 8,770 | 4, 346 21, 214 1, 219 4, 626 
paseaky Tat 45, 147 $240 | 4770 | %5, 500 | 149 6, 114 7,712 | 6,188 38, 348 , 730 re 
uisiana.._. 30, 019 11,191 | 31,858 978 7, 703 | 267 6, 154 6, 453 5, 882 30, 884 636 
Maine. 12,507 | 1,433 | 3.661 | 1,243 | 9, 185 42| 2012 1, 511 1,673 | 5,727 577 5, 778 
Maryland. . 17, 721 7,249 | 19,619) 657 | §,467 46 2, 889 1, 971 2, 915 11, 204 2, 133 7,317 
Massachusetts 81, 130 10, 805 27,681 | 1,164 68,153 4 9, 384 6, 737 5, 957 72, 028 3, 024 20, 133 
Michigan 79, 114 14, 054 32, 107 | 758 67, 653 166 9, 052 13, 198 8, 937 80, 444 850 11, 149 
peeaeete 66,158 | 8,031 19, 484 850 40, 315 377 8, 029 8, 514 4, 580 43, 279 953 = 
ssissippi..._. 19, 862 4104 4162 | 630 US 2, 524 6, 293 6, 547 5, 580 32, 595 754 15, 
Missourl- ; 77, 140 10, 034 23, 517 | 3, 655 23, 541 2, 450 11, 059 10, 845 9, 282 64, 952 731 10, 640 
Montana... 12, 202 2, 153 5, 039 158 4, 352 2, 482 561 2, 546 1,254 | 10,341 1, 246 6, 970 
a -- 27, 206 5,092 | 11, 503 648 9, 757 3, 245 3, 352 5, 083 a | we | 4 — 
Nevada 2, 244 135 + 330 210 706 Sails 257 251 1 ‘ r 
New Hampshire 4, 573 577 1,523 | 321 | 7, 330 31 713 1,055 | 890 6, 515 122 4, 768 
New Jersey 30,335 | 10,816 | 23,748 | 647 | 360,800 39 8, 252 7,052 | 7,100] 61,943 1, 843 18, 657 
New Mexico 3, 918 1,721 | 5,033 | 210| 2,067 2, 258 2, 348 1,501} 1,916 10, 082 467 1, 721 
| 
New York 113, 301 36, 587 | 72,242 | 2,715 | 273,649 141 18, 874 32, 798 19, 048 140, E71 3, 250 42, 519 
aby — 34,650 | 8,072 20,869 | 1,941 | 5, 840 152 d= oon | Saas = .< to 
No ota. 8, 586 2, 162 6, 035 | 135 4, 613 1, 939 3, 4,17 5 
Ohio____. ¥ 123, 708 10,187 | 28,778 | 3,931 | 111, 638 | 388 13,679 | 19,502 8, 318 129, 963 1, 378 16, 462 
Oklahoma 69, 703 17, 360 39,828 | 2,156 | 414,200 1, 034 9,269 | 10,67 4, 707 39, 682 = oon 
- wae 20, 932 1,882 | 4,271) 456 8, 831 7 2, 349 2, 116 1,071 11, 254 > 
Swe nf Hn 79, 916 29, 935 69,421 | 12, 525 | Ss 152 = = 13, = =o “= yt 
e n 6, 705 1, 149 3, 090 54 10, 5 l, L, 1, 432 q 5 
South Carolina. . 22, 255 4, 088 12, 047 | S41 2, 234 107 5, 187 4, 183 5, 717 32, 637 2, 000 7, 387 
South Dakota 13, 995 1,714 3, 878 | 228 | 4 12, 235 3, 095 5, 669 3, 794 11,015 712 | 1, 756 
Tennessee. 38,773 | 9,785 | 25,942| 1,616 | %4,200 59 7, 668 9, 624 7,184 | 32,485 896 | 12, 675 
Texas...___ 120, 936 1115 239 | | 2, 129 1, 432 15, 205 17, 318 14, 397 70, 982 4, 273 18, 919 
Utah... 13,788 | 3,283 | 7,878| 217] 6,505 144 1, 249 2,352 | 1,268 8, 504 752 | 1, 808 
Vermont... __ 5, 572 472 | 1,390 | 157 2, 666 13 484 1, 101 | 362 3, 253 442 | 1,013 
Virginia... . 15, 641 1,44 | 4,661 | 906 9, 078 172| 6,747 4,816} 5,209] 19,311 2,898 | 17,745 
wae n.. 39, 061 4, 776 10,846 | 1,016 17, 967 68 | 4,597 6, 130 2, 918 == oe re 
ginia 17, 749 7, 338 20, 679 819 10, 956 130 4,910 233 5, 475 4 » 
Wisconsin aes 48, 709 11, 764 27,024 | 1,990 49, 055 664 6, 438 9, 731 5, 942 47,744 584 8, 504 
(“sass PP TPN 3, 255 712 1, 765 151 1, 168 253 672 617 2, 637 410 2, 737 
' See footnotes to table 7. 2 Includes 2 persons not distributed by States. + Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


October expenditures in 116 urban areas for 
payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance, public general relief, and 
private assistance, and for earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration totaled $89.5 million— 
3.1 percent more than the sum disbursed in 
September. The data on expenditures exclude 
all costs of administering the programs and of 
materials, equipment, and supplies required for 
the operation of work projects. Data are not 
available for the urban areas on earnings of per- 
sons employed on WPA-financed projects oper- 
ated by other Federal agencies or other Federal 
work and construction projects, earnings under 
the student-aid and work programs of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, or earnings of 


persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Total payments for public and private assist. 
ance and WPA earnings increased in October after 
declining in each of the 6 preceding months. The 
primary factor contributing to the rise in October 
was a reversal of the downward movement in total 
earnings on WPA-operated projects. Such earn. 
ings amounted to $42.7 million, or 5.7 percent 
more than in September. Aggregate expenditures 
for general relief by public agencies increased 0.9 
percent to $26.9 million. Total obligations in- 
curred for payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind amounted to $19.0 million—0.8 percent 
above the September level. Assistance disbursed 
by private agencies also increased slightly. 

Of the total sum expended in October, earnings 
on WPA-operated projects comprised the largest 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-October 1939 
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portion—47.7 percent. General relief payments 
by public agencies comprised 30.1 percent of the 
total, and obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance 21.3 percent. Private assist- 
ance accounted for a negligible share of aggregate 
payments. 

Since WPA earnings for 11 areas represent the 
amount earned on projects operated within the 
county in October 1938 and within the city in 
October 1939, it is possible to compare total pay- 
ments for October 1939 with the total a year 
earlier for only 105 of the 116 urban areas. In 
these 105 areas total expenditures for public and 
private assistance and WPA earnings were 30.2 
percent lower in October 1939 than in October 
1938. This decline was attributable to a marked 
reduction in aggregate earnings on WPA-operated 
projects. In October 1939 such earnings amounted 
to only half as much as in the same month of 1938. 
On the other hand, obligations incurred for the 
special types of public assistance totaled 11.0 per- 
cent more in October 1939, and general relief ex- 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-October 1939 
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penditures by public agencies were 10.7 percent 
greater. The volume of private assistance in- 
creased 3.0 percent. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, October 1939 


[Corrected to Dec. 19, 1939] 





Percentage change from— | Percentage distribution of 





















































| amount 
Number | 
I f agency of Amount? September 1939 in— October 1938*in— | 
cases" —| October a a | October 
Number of | 4 mount | Number of _— 1939 1939 1938 * 
cases cases | 
. ae i a a 2 eal a | 
Total. (*) | $89, 450, 861 +3.1 |___- al —30. 2 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 

Public agencies... : oO | 7 YT | eee gr (cere —30.4 9.1) 9.1) 99. 4 

Agencies administering | 
General relief ’ O78, 244 26, 924, 242 —2.7 +.9 +13. 1 +10. 7 30. 1 30.8 | 18.7 
Special types of assistance * 606, 699 19, 025, 199 +.4 +.8 +10. 1 +11.0 21.3 21.8 13.5 
Old-age assistance 553, 124 13, 292, 528 +. 5 | +.6 +8. 7 +8. 8 14.9 14, 2 | 9.6 
Aid to dependent children * 120, 433 4, 992, 470 (®) +13 +17.9 +18. 2 5. 6 | 5.7 | 3.3 
Aid to the blind * 23, 142 740, 201 +.5 | +11 +6, 2 | +6.1 .8 | 9 6 
Work Projects Administration (1) | 42, 689, 816 | +5.7 (1) =| 50.0 47.7| 46.5 67. 2 

—< === SS). _ —E———— SSS See FS —= —= _=_—_ 

Private agencies '2 (4) $820, 604 : +1.4 +3.0 9 | .9 .6 
Nonsectarian agencies 17, 320 337, 614 +24 +2.7 +3.6 | +5.4 4] 4 3 
Jewish agencies 6, 150 158, 517 | +2.2 +65.2 +5. 5 +6.8 2] 2 rm 
Catholie agencies 9, 342 179, 194 | =-.3 +1.8 —6.1 (13) 2 2 1 
Salvation Army 5, 344 28, 488 | +1 —34. 6 +12. 6 +1.6 (4) (#4) (4) 
Other private agencies 9, 342 116, 791 +23. 0 +5.8 —4.4 —3.6 a ad pl 





1 Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
report number of cases aided 

1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

* Based on data for 105 areas. Comparable data are not available for 11 
areas because WPA earnings relate to county in October 1938 and to city in 
October 1939. 

* Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases received 
assistance from more than 1 agency 

‘ Includes estimates amounting to $127,050. 

* Public agencies administered $913 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $10,965 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $88,649,309 and $810,552. 

’ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
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* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

* Decrease less than 0.1 percent. 

» Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics: represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
= \ of persons employed on projects other than those operated by the 

TPA. 


! Figures not available. 

12 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
18 Increase less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the T 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, October 1939 


[Corrected to Dec. 19, 1939] 

































































| _ Percentage 
Public funds | change in total 
| from— 
State and city Area included | Total! Private |— 
Aid to , | Se ra) 
General | Old-age Aid to WPA p~ | Octo. 
Total dependent tember} ber j 
relief? | assistance |‘ohiidren 3 | the blind® ey | 1939 | 1938 = 
Alabama: ” 
Birmingham... .....__- County.........| $547,283 | $547, 065 $8,317 | $27,950} $22,181 $1,063 | $487, 554 $218 | +145] —a5 
wT ETE os apes 102, 678 102, 172 985 8, 797 2, 216 192 89, 982 506 | —19/] —3R9 
fornia: | | 
Los Angeles. ............|....- do..........-] 5,621, 498 | 5, 598, 421 |* 1,760, 734 | 1,760,528 | 206,318 | 155,285 | 1,715, 556 23,077 | +24 -.3 
TPR BS, do_..........] 1, 223,013 | 1, 219, 840 328, 146 258, 182 49, 865 23, 443 560, 204 3,173 | +32] —u4q | 
ES Ss ee 264, 502 47, 055 107, 294 18, 786 7, 221 83, 146 1,400; +62; -49 | 
San Diego__._..........- — ae 635, 316 634, 274 189, 318 222, 868 27, 216 12, 124 182, 748 *1,042/) +45) —#4 
himesnes ...-d0__.........] 1,581, 770 | 1, 566, 412 469, 150 330, 066 51, 626 24, 570 691, 000 15,358 | +64) 224 
quteencee SR BEE do__. . 19, 666 932 66, 404 350, 524 46, 383 3, 621 250, 000 2,734) +145) =87 No 
ee City............] 189,807 187,042 | 453,414 33, 152 6, 030 527 93, 919 ? 2, 765 -9.7) @® 
Oe a SRR “as 217,887 | *64, 196 53, 008 6, 652 896 93, 135 12470} —.1] —459 
New Britain........._.__}....- ee 87, 829 87, 393 #13, 531 12, 491 2, 588 143 58, 640 436 | +14] ~964 
De we ee SEES = 2 2 RE ars, 338 =o 675, 848 ot 08 7, 907 1, 033 132, 554 4, 459 9| Ohi 
: a. WORT. ...<.-. ‘ 1 33, 038 17, Ge Beccceetiecie 106, 556 $2,513} +11.2/ — 
District of Columbia: Wash- |= 
Gea eee 3} ae 657, 921 642, 163 41, 529 82, 827 34, 779 5, 429 77,599 | *15,758| +58] —273 
Jacksonville..........__. Ne 369, 742 368, 847 5, 716 44, 867 8, $2,781 307, 279 895 | +10.6| —106 
a aa i “ee: Ft 153, 840 6, 305 35, 063 10, 242 1, 869 100, 361 5, 201 7.1) —149 
Atlanta_........... tires 419, 282 413, 095 10, 564 16, 316 15, 431 1, 554 369, 230 6,187 | -149| —465 
Te i eae 7, 706,905 | 7,622,527 | 2,545, 281 | 1,115,618 80, 238 73, 130 | 3, 808, 260 84,378 | +5.7] —389 
ean aw sataiail cE EOE 253, 457 251, 089 39, 362 40, 794 1, 615 4, 692 164, 626 2,368 | +41 85 Ok! 
fana: | Ore 
Evansville._......______. ices 7 329, 989 329, 387 47, 555 41, 517 22, 231 1, 596 216, 488 | M2) +14] —104 Pet 
Fort Wayne........... ay Se 222,293 | 220, 046 36, 463 40, 749 21, 164 1,370 | 120, 300 2,247] —21/] —29 
Bidicaneidicc hein ees 097 829, 804 145, 434 135, 581 73, 824 f, 440 468, 615 9,203 | +62] —8L7 
RES . Sa 261, 447 261, 171 57, 944 38, 498 20, 288 966 143, 475 276| +.6| —837 
ww Haute.........__. i cnimeaned 43, 266 52, 663 17, 860 2, 056 148, 664 6977 | 4+29/ —M5 | 
: | 
Des Moines...........__.|....- here 471, 559 | 470, 47: 72, 524 87, 973 4, 046 5,065 | 300, 867 | 1,084} +132] —I78 
Sioux | RRS ie SRS 192, 355 191, 469 64, 122 41, 963 4, 195 1, 650 79, 839 | 886 | +7.6] —167 
se Se nena 236, 431 236, 027 20, 328 25, 774 12, 532 1, 371 176, 022 $404) +153) —368 
Sk a oe” “ee 116, 552 115, 570 9, 234 16, 495 7, 550 O65 81, 326 | 982 | +20.8| —IL6 
td nncnncnid er * 192, 041 191, 290 59, 201 39, 074 17, 285 1, 709 74, 021 | 751 | +65) —177 
_| 246, 875 241, 771 9 18, 223 33, 460 7, 746 J 182,342 | *95, 104 —.7 —40.5 Rh 
| | Sou 
902, 002 890, 789 31, 592 63, 865 83, 403 4,715 | 707,214| ¢11,213/ +180) —m8 Tet 
51, 295 51, 039 7, 139 13, 782 12, 739 504} = 16, 875 | 256 | +49] +309 
84, 443 83, 421 615,942 17, 523 4, 331 1,257 | 44,368 | 1,022; () | @® 
709, 131 693, 207 174, 623 153, 298 138, 200 9,038 | 218,048} 15,924) +42] —I55 ’ 
| | e 
2, 206, 021 | 2, 130, 435 473, 725 407, 844 219, 213 8, 188 | 1, 021, 405 75,586 | —22] —307 
238, 234, 364 34, 715 57, 877 7, 580 447 133, 745 3,008 | +222/| —IL3 
237, 235, 022 77, 102 44, 344 16, 795 1, 018 95, 763 2,812} —32| —154 
312, 412 312, 294 53, 135 56, 890 11, 907 983 | 189,379 118 | +21.2] —107 
146, 547 145, 889 21,182} 44,802 5, 200 505 | 74,200 658 | —1L3) —343 
291, 740 290, 548 70, 983 66, 362 15, 528 | 704 136, 881 1192; +1.7| —308 Ut 
287, 115 284, 375 57, 931 75, 806 9, 356 723 | 140, 559 | 2,740 | +20.7 —5.4 Vir 
108, 016 108, 012 39, 906 30, 361 6, 132 275 31, 338 | 4 +.9| ILS 
319, 614 318, 177 55, 368 78, 273 10, 546 942 173,048 1,437 | +19.2| —106 
80,653 | 79, 367 29, 053 18, 275 8, 403 122 M514) 1.236) —1.3| —I85 
314, 182 311, 437 112, 560 78, 434 22, 460 871 7, 103 | $2,745 420) —287 Wa 
405, 393 401, 194 137, 107 91, 021 26, 677 736 145, 603 | 4,199) —5.2| —IL4 
3, 374, 556 | 3, 357, 195 912, 185 258, 833 377, 484 5,919 | 1,804,774 | 17,361 -.9| —@i We 
311, 858 311, 640 54, 243 56, 438 21, 784 536 178, 639 218 | —21.0| —5L5 Wis 
556, 819 556, 065 49, 540 106, 127 27, 591 1,018 371, 789 | 754 23.9 -27.0 
265, 346 265, 069 42, 630 49, 788 30, 730 665 141, 256 | 277 =,§ ~47.8 
173, 489 172, 199 22, 170 30, 283 17, 546 426 101, 74 | 1,200! +97 -27.6 
682,392 | 677,329 208, 019 112, 457 34, 778 2, 450 319, 616 5,063 | +14.3| —189 a 
EEE Hr 1, 296, 989 | 1, 289, 378 388, 379 304, 115 52, 176 4, 866 539, 842 | 7,611; +32) —3L4 | 
didhnnnisinenunenihcceaiell 666, 721 660, 185 220, 027 117, 980 25, 208 2, 878 294, 002 | 6,536 | +5.7| —374 | toa 
: cl 
es Se do 831, 668 821,251 | * 62,659 165, 985 12,386 | 7° 10,675 560, 546 $910,417; +85) —1&5 
Sl lintenanacmectess City and county_| 1, 304,780 | 1, 279, 467 118, 503 215, 499 35,948 | 117,175 802, 342 25,313 | —4.9 ~49.1 ont 
eg ae Omaha........... Ge cicncoctd 425, 931 418, 382 9, 614 70, 884 32, 666 2,475 | 302,743) 7,549) —7.4|) —411 id 
} 389, 439 388, 997 166, 444 26, 348 24, 380 1, 066 170, 759 42) +58| @® Sec 
1, 056, 469 | 1, 053, 073 443, 037 60, 383 61, 155 2, 321 486, 177 3,.3066' -40/ (* ‘ 
165, 477 163, 455 52, 810 17,727 13, 015 691 79, 212 2,022! +10! (4 y 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, October 1939—Continued 


[Corrected to Dec. 19, 1939] 
































Percentage 
Public funds in total 
} from— 
F Private 
1 
State and city Area included Total funds § 
Total General Old-age Ps Aid to WPA md + 
relief? | assistance | children 3 | *he blind *| earnings ¢ 1939 1938 
) a eee’ 
New York: | i 
Albany... - City $119, 539 | $117, 696 $45, 364 $15, 730 $4, 528 71 $51, 403 6 $1,843 | ~—18.5 (8) 
Buffalo _-- County 1, 382, 365 | 1, 370, 155 764A, 553 97, 395 71, 353 3, 023 433, 831 12,210 | +3.4] —19.2 
New Rochelle | City 97, 7: 97, 450 65, 463 11, 216 9, 995 10, 747 +7.0 —5.3 
New York ..do 16, 137, 954 |15, 973, 666 | 6, 395, 129 | 1,356,848 | 1, 284, 894 39, 859 | 6,896,936 | ©164,288 | +2.7| —29.6 
Niagara Falls do 94, 450 93, 746 46, 217 9, 7, 568 140 30, 159 704 | +49 Q 
Rochester. - . | do 728, 334 726, 362 441, 466 118, 669 44, 410 2, 441 119, 376 1,972 | +16.3 (3 
Syracuse ..... County 507, 395 503, 800 249, 923 74, 23, 482 1, 066 155, 324 3, 595 | +12.1 —14.4 
| ae | City x8 166, 949 164, 576 66, 681 35, 525 13, 769 398 48, 203 2,373 | +10.0 (*) 
Yonkers. ---- 7 do ae: 254, 742 253, 513 136, 506 20, 714 20, 098 396 75, 799 1, +12.3 — 25.1 
North Carolina: 
Asheville... -- County 122, 103 122, 103 3, 842 12, 527 4, 513 | <5 ee +8.5 | —22.1 
Charlotte .... do 88, 041 87, 555 5, 332 17, 500 6, 301 1, 410 57,012 +2.7 —8.8 
Greensboro do 85, 701 85, 522 1,994 16, 273 6, 612 1, 356 59, 287 179 +6. 2 —13.2 
Winston-Salem do 112, 736 107, 218 7, 840 13, 977 5, 428 9: 79, 047 5,518 | +9.3 —2.3 
Ohio: 
es jo 844, 826 842, 164 156, 961 81, 010 9, 504 1, 795 592, 804 2,662 | +2.4| —43.4 
TE lo 369, 610 369, 524 56, 230 86, 197 12, 969 1, 961 212, 167 8) —3.2| —46.2 
Cincinnati lo 999, 700 985, 132 231, 547 198, 253 30, 989 5, 358 518, 985 14, 568 —3.5 —38.6 
Cleveland... do 3, 099, 978 | 3, 059, 882 753, 099 240, 339 108, 829 8, 226 | 1, 949, 389 40, 096 +.2| —48.6 
Columbus. ....--.. do 748, 422 747, 228 135, 675 166, 725 15, 779 6, 110 422, 939 ,194; +3.1] —30.8 
Dayton ioe do 520, 113 518, 301 123, 305 122, 678 13, 050 2, 550 256, 718 1, 812 +1.0 —37.0 
Springfield... lo 150, 116 150, 116 7, 302 57, 008 4, 008 1, 363 ff eee +5.4| —43.2 
a lo 813, 469 $12, 901 52, 150 130, 373 14, 928 4, 373 611,077 568 | —5.7|) —54.2 
Youngstown... lo 341, 457 340, 587 59, 916 53, 789 10, 340 3, 331 213, 211 870 —.1 —55.1 
Oklahoma: Tulsa... lo 214, 255 205, 945 10, 451 83, 976 16, 487 2, 508 92, 523 8,310 +6. 6 —22.4 
Oregon: Portland lo 562, 142 560, 474 78, 022 173, 589 580 5, 092 281, 191 1, 668 +7.9 — 25.0 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown...--. lo 173, 125 172, 251 52, 304 20, 545 9, 231 5, 481 84, 600 874 | —4.2| —53.2 
Altoona. . lo 350, 342 350, 277 96, 7 30, 371 18, 005 6, 358 198, 770 65 | +24.9 —16.7 
Bethlehem lo = 196, O11 195, 113 47, 261 20, 932 11, 226 5, 667 110, 027 898 —3.1 —48.1 
Chester. ..... do 235, 901 234, 342 60, 054 31, 260 16, 325 7, 129 118, 674 $1,559; —25| —40.9 
Erie... .. lo 317, 191 317, 151 107, 671 44, 990 17, 294 8, 056 139, 140 40 —.5 — 38.3 
Johnstown lo 524, 479 524, 289 123, 985 36, 296 30, 413 7, 386 326, 209 190 | +120) —15.5 
Philadelphia lo 3, 965, 123 | 3,922,957 | 2, 235, 581 356, 711 332, 728 71, 326 926, 611 6 42, 166 +15 —14.5 
Pittsburgh . . . lo 3, 440, 759 | 3,419,677 | 1,401, 157 230, 288 168, 178 37, 837 | 1, 582, 217 6 21, 082 +7.3 —24.5 
Reading lo 325, 275 323, 891 122, 544 36, 285 11, 356 9, 148 144, 558 61,384) +2.7| —35.7 
Scranton... io 690, 332 686, 706 451, 759 52, 031 830 10, 928 133, 158 63,626 | —18.9)} -—-49.9 
Wilkes-Barre lo 1, 100, 538 | 1, 099, 131 612, 454 54, 073 45, 041 13, 918 373, 645 1, 407 +.4| —40.0 
Rhode Island: Providence City 374, 349 368, 629 142, 086 57, 960 19, 876 418 148, 289 6 5, 720 —5.3 (‘® 
South Carolina: Charleston.| County 141, 355 141, 004 2, 655 11, 901 5, 513 695 120, 330 261 —2.1 —38. 3 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville. do 138, 416 137, 843 4, 426 17, 909 15, 446 737 99, 325 573 | +31.4 —23,7 
Memphis do 334, 468 331, 363 20, 390 51, 784 19, 002 3, 113 237,074 3, 105 +.5 +24. 2 
Nashville do 212, 128 210, 826 1, 580 40, 857 16, 877 2, 341 149, 171 1, 302 | +11.9 +1.4 
as: 
Dallas do 57, 591 253, 504 8, 006 59, 948 811 184, 739 3,997 | —140) —20.3 
El! Paso do 72, 782 72, 407 125 GP Uinimaahaawiddmods 63, 607 375 —3.5 —21.0 
Fort Worth 1o : 276, 308 75, 930 17, 752 cf >) see 210, 626 378 —9.0 —7.2 
Houston... lo .| 285, 761 282, 038 21, 060 4... gee |} 209, 211 8, 723 —.2) —10.5 
San Antonio lo | 276, 964 SS} as 46, 639 |. Se | 225, 421 4,904} +26] —16.0 
ae Lake City lo 453, 008 450, 968 116, 880 99, 968 44, 157 1, 02 188, 461 1 2,040 | +16.6 +7.1 
irginia: 
Norfolk City 76, 626 75, 656 6, 411 9, 429 1, 551 7 57, 467 970 +6.4 —4.9 
Richmond 7 lo 145, 875 139, 840 21, 763 11, 259 1, 489 919 104, 410 6,035 | +16.9 —2.3 
Roanoke lo | 22, 918 22, 918 1, 828 4, 025 833 337  < t . +116 —22.7 
Washington: | 
Seattle , County 745, 505 740, 686 151, 788 235, 544 31, 206 7, 963 314, 185 $4,819 +.1 —39. 2 
Tacoma lo | 387, 514 387, 514 35, 683 101, 026 17, 630 2, 707 230, 468 |........-..| +25 —34.1 
La Virginia: Huntingtor do 133, 512 132, 758 4, 007 9, 834 5, 241 636 113, 040 754 —-L9 —43.4 
isconsin: 
Kenosha j 173, 171 172, 832 * 48,718 24, 878 17, 925 1, 432 79, 879 339 +9.5 —44.3 
Madison lo 238, 507 238, 172 29, 498 47, 357 24, 050 Ge 136, 279 335 | +54] —19.5 
Milwaukee lo 1, 860, 472 | 1, 850, 665 556, 231 206, 820 108, 744 9, 091 969, 779 9, 807 +9.7 — 29.4 
Racine lo 187, 613 187, 221 60, 306 27, 611 18, 610 903 79, 791 392 +6.8 —30.7 


























' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
_ ‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
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ag J ie opraings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
y the WPA. 

5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

¢ Includes estimate. 

’ Estimated. : 

* Comparable data not available because WPA earnings relate to county 
in October 1938 and to city in October 1939. 

* Relates to city. 

1° Increase less than 0.1 percent. 

1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 








General Relief Operations of Public Agencies _ increase of 23 percent in the amount of relief, and Tab 









































in Selected Large Cities, November 1939 in Pittsburgh and Cleveland there were decreases . 
of 13 and 28 percent, respectively. - 
Reports on general relief operations during The rise in expenditures in Chicago is accounted | ~_ 
7 . *“.* . ¥ 
November were received from the 18 cities with for at least in part by the fact that November | 
populations of more than 400,000 in 1930 and relief grants covered 80 percent of the standan| 
from Rochester, New York, which is slightly budget and October grants only 65 percent, 
smaller. Shortage of funds in the latter part of November 
: : is the explanation for the substantial decline jp 
Cases Aided and Amount of Relief expenditures in Cleveland. In this city grocery Balth 
During November more than 613,000 cases orders are issued to clients by alphabetical groups - 
were aided in these 19 cities, with an expenditure on astagger basis. For the 14-day grocery orders Geet 
from general relief funds of approximately $19.3 due on November 14 to cases in the O, P, Q, and Deus 
million. Five percent fewer cases were aided than _‘R alphabetical groups, 5-day grocery orders were re 
in October, and the amount of obligations incurred substituted, and clients were required to make — 
for this assistance decreased less than 1 percent. their needs known before the next 5-day orders ~~ 
In 11 cities changes in the number of cases were issued. On November 24 relief was dis- we 
receiving relief amounted to no more than 2 per- continued to single-person and childless-couple Sy 
cent. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, New York, cases with at least one employable member. A ‘ia 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh aided 5 to 12 percent © WPA drive to put to work on projects employable mal 
fewer cases than in the previous month. In- men and women from the eligible family cases —_ 
creases occurred in 4 cities, with the largest effected a decrease in the number of family cases as? 
: increase of 6 percent in the District of Columbia. receiving relief. + 
Reports for 16 of the 19 cities show no substan- Average amounts of relief per family case and * 
tial change between October and November in per single-person case were computed from data | 
expenditures for relief. Increases in 9 of the  availablefor 15 cities. These averages do not nec- i 
cities and decreases in 7 amounted tono more than __ essarily reflect the adequacy of relief in the various abil 
7 percent. In Chicago, however, there was an cities, since many factors affecting their compar- lei 
e 
was 
Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- in | 
person case in selected cities, November 1939 $30 
| : Percentage change from i Lou 
| eis | { Average amount “Octal ny te sin 
City | cases receiving — of 7 7 — 
relief Per family Per singlee | Number of | Amount of sm 
' case | person case case3 relief 
Se SESE Pee | Pelee ut! Monel tha 
6, 924 $171,057; = @ | «@ +0.4 +14 Lot 
17, 222 448, 410 | + $31. 10 4 $17.78 —16 +41 
18, 323 699, 034 | 44. 02 20. 2 —1.2 +65 
497, 804 4 2, 832, 522 @ (*) —18 +227 Ge 
8, 507 198, 984 25. 50 | 17. 61 —5.4 -5 w 
25, 315 452, 416 23. 19 11. 61 —9.8 —-B 
22, 949 824, 07 37. 63 | 28. 25 44.7 +41 
1, 604 43, 627 30. 87 | 19. 25 +5.9 +43 
56, 027 1, 798, 467 40. 84 | 17.17 —.1 +22 7 
22, 787 * 405, 078 | 33. 41 | 12. 00 —1.9 +3.7 
13, 217 357, 281 | 31. 99 | 18. 31 —2.0 +.3 of 
12, 881 399, 635 | 36.17 | 21.13 -—7.2 —5.5 
1, 739 31, 587 23.73 | 15. 19 ; spe 
157, 875 6, 081, 888 44.95 | 27. 42 —7.1 —49 
" 71, 339 2, 166, 674 () (?) —8. ¢ —29 me! 
1 46, 645 1, 221, 498 | (?) (?) —12.4 —125 
9, 418 | 402, 155 | 48.7 18. 57 +. § -.7 per 
6, 101 114, 606 | 25. 50 | &. 89 —,6 +44 
16, 504 464, 385 42. 29 | 19. 86 —1 —-LO Tw 
| 
' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 13 | 
incident to operation of work programs; and of s programs, hospitaliza- * Includes figures for entire county in which city is located adc 
tion, and burials. ’ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
4 Not available. to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. but 
3 Based on data estimated by city. * Includes $21,629 which covered cost of operating a commissary 
‘Includes cases receiving aid from ~~ departments: Transportation * No change. cas 
Service, 573 $12,239; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,387 cases, $56,903; 1© Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. : 
N Home Service, number of cases not available, $1,370; and Shelter 1! Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more thaa ear 
Division, 1,617 cases, $14,088. once during month. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
November 1939 

















Percent of general relief cases in 
households receiving '— 
Number |—— - 
of cases | 
City receiv- Unem- | — | ola Aid to 
ing ploy- | icom PA| [sepend- 
relief ment regular | D- | assist- ent 
bene- | omploy-| on chil- 
fits a | | | dren 
| 
paltimore 6, 924 0.6 0.6 cc. an 
Buffalo... 18, 323 4 9.2 9.7 2.6 | 1,2 
Chicago. -.--- 07, 804 (?) (?) 4) 24] .2 
Cincinnati... . 8, 307 4.2 11 2.7 | 5 
Cleveland. .---- 25, 315 2 4.3 eo1 31 -@ 
Detroit... 22, 049 6 Ay ie) as 4 eee 
District of Columbia ‘ 1, 604 | (4) at re 1 
Los Angeles § ¢. 751,609 | (%) (*) 39) @ | @ 
Milwaukee *....... 22, 787 4 5.1 16.3 | 1.7 | .2 
Minneapolis ..--. - . 13, 217 1 | 23) 15.7 5.3 | 4.3 
Newark. .....-- 12, 881 1.0 22.2 3.5 Bic 
New Orleans ‘ 3 9 RSS ees 3.0 L4 ov 
New York... --- 157, 875 3 4.8 4.9 2.9 1.7 
Philadelphia. . 71, 339 4 () 2.0 mM | 
Pittsburgh ee 46, 645 6 () 4.3 (2) (2) 
Rochester. . - - - - 9, 418 6 12.7 7.4 5.2 2.6 
San Francisco *.. .. 7 15, 170 (*) (4) *3.5 (*) (*) 





1 Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for 9 cities. Such cases amount to 0.6 percent of cases 
receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0.2 percent in Cincinnati, New 
York, and Rochester; 0.1 percent in Baltimore, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and 
New Orleans; and less than 0.1 percent in Cleveland. 

! Not available. 

+ Less than 0.1 percent 

4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

‘Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

‘ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—i administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

’ Cases open on last day of month. 

‘ Based on cases open on last day of month. 


ability must be taken into consideration. The 
largest average monthly amount per family case 
was $48.72 in Rochester, and the smallest, $23.19 
in Cleveland. Average amounts were less than 
$30 also in Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis. The highest average amount of relief per 
single-person case was $28.25 in Detroit, and the 
smallest, $8.89 in St. Louis, with averages of less 
than $15 only in Cleveland, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents available data on the number 
of general relief cases in households with other 
specified types of income. General relief supple- 
mented unemployment benefits in less than 1 
percent of the cases in all the cities except Newark. 
Twenty-two percent of the cases in Newark and 
13 percent in Rochester received general relief in 
addition to earnings from regular employment, 
but in the other cities less than 10 percent of the 
case load was made up of such cases. WPA 
earnings were also received in 16 percent of the 
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general relief cases in Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 
Cases in which aid to dependent children is sup- 
plemented comprised 34 percent of the case load 
in Baltimore, where there is a legal limitation on 
the amount which may be granted to a family for 
aid to dependent children. 


Case Turn-Over 


In 14 cities fewer cases were opened in Novem- 
ber than in October. The decreases amounted to 
48 percent in Newark, 53 percent in Cleveland, 
and 54 percent in New York. After November 
14, because of a shortage of funds, Cleveland 
accepted only cases considered emergent. Detroit 
opened more than twice as many cases as in 
October. 

In 12 cities fewer cases were closed in November 
than in the previous month. The decrease of 50 
percent in the number of closings in Newark was 
exceeded only by the percentage decrease in New 
Orleans where the number of closings was small. 
Approximately 20 percent more cases were closed 
than in October in Boston and Minneapolis, and 
72 percent more in Cleveland. The increase in 
closings in Cleveland does not reflect the shortage 
of funds, since the closings reported for November 
were cases in which relief had been discontinued 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, November 1939 





| Percent opened for specified reason 





Num- | | | 




















ber | Acces-| Cessa- ae 
City of | sion | tionof | L088 of! Loss of 
cases | rate! | unem- | "esular) WPA| All 
| - - her 
opened | ploy- -— i = ot 
meat | Bly: | ploy: [reson 
benefits 

Baltimore 1,040 16.2 0.3 12.7 18.9 68.1 
Boston... 2, 076 14.0 -7 | 233.7 36.0 29.6 
Buffalo - 1, 356 7.5 1.8 38.4 20. 1 39.7 
CR nc candaanian 5, 404 5.3 5.2 16.9 54.7 23.2 
Cincinnati 1,175 12.5 4 15.2 36. 0 47.1 
Cleveland - . 1, 176 4.2 1.4 14.0 46.3 38.3 
Detroit .--| 7,336 7.6 2.6 54.7 12.2 30. 5 
District of Columbia?’ 365 19.8 aénv's boabntemeladinainel 100. 0 

Los Angeles ¢ §__.._... 8, 505 16.8 (*) i; (8) 10.0 (®) 
Milwaukee ¢......... 3, 702 19.0 5 18. 4 19.3 61.8 
Minneapolis. _......-- 1, 642 (*) 1.9 40.4 24.4 33.3 
Newark cmaaten 1, 019 8.2 1.5 25.9 26.0 46.6 
New Orleans *.......- 36 2.1} en PIERS 100. 0 
i.) ae 11, 274 7.6 | 3.2 20. 4 42.1 34.3 
Philadelphia.__._---- 3, 568 5.3 | 6.1 39.4 19.2 35.3 
Pittsburgh ¢..........| 2,760 | 6.4 6.3) 30.5 35. 5 27.7 
Rochester... ......- | 656) 69} 3.1| 445] 114 41.0 
eee 395 | 6.6 |...-. onde 1.3 15 97.2 

San Francisco §____--- 3, 820 25.8 ® | & 16.4 (8) 








1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

3 Includes cases opened because of decreased earnings. 

3 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

‘ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

5 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

6 Not available. 
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in the previous month. In this city cases are not 
formally closed in the same month in which relief 
is discontinued. 

Accession and separation rates for November 
are shown in tables 5and 6. These rates represent 
the number of openings and the number of clos- 
ings as percentages of the average number of 
cases open at the beginning and end of the month. 

The highest turn-over was shown by figures for 
Detroit, with an accession rate of 38 and a separa- 
tion rate of 30. The lowest turn-over was in 
New Orleans, in which both the accession and the 
separation rates were approximately 2. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


More cases were closed by placement on WPA 
projects than were opened on loss of such employ- 
ment in every city except Buffalo. Accession 
rates because of loss of WPA employment were 
as high as 5 only in Boston, but separation rates 
were 21 in Detroit and between 9 and 12 in 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 

Between 35 and 55 percent of the openings in 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New 
York, and Pittsburgh were attributed to loss of 
WPA employment. Transferral to WPA employ- 
ment was responsible for more than 50 percent of 
the closings in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, and 


San Francisco, and for more than 30 percent of the 
closings in all cities accepting employable cageg 
except in Buffalo, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


The accession rate for openings because of logs 
of employment other than on work projects was 
21 in Detroit but below 5 in other cities for which 
reports were available. Separation rates were as 
high as 6 only in Pittsburgh. In 5 cities mom 
cases were opened on loss of regular employment 
than were closed because such employment was 
obtained. 

Twenty-six to 55 percent of openings in Novem- 
ber were attributed to loss of regular employment 
in Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Rochester. Ob. 
tainment of such employment accounted for 25 to 
46 percent of the closings in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Rochester, 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


Turn-over because of openings and closings on 
cessation or receipt of unemployment benefits 
effected slight changes in case loads. In 8 of 
15 cities accepting employable cases, closings on 
receipt of unemployment benefits exceeded open- 
ings on cessation of such benefits, but the conse- 
quent net decreases were negligible. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, November 1939 












































Percent closed for specified reason 
Number of Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 
City cases ~~ Jn | 
closed i All other 
L £ wy! | Other | U ad ss Increased reasons 
WPA | ‘ype o relief | , men emgne7 earnings 
public caetne benefits ment a 
assistance received | obtained | % ‘Become 
Ee a Pe 717 1.2 43.8 2.5 0.4 | 0.6 9.3 | 2 a? 
A Ee eres AEE 2,812 19.0 360.7 43 (4) 9 23.9 (’) U) 
(SS 1,477 8.1 18.1 1.6 2.8 1.2 45.6 26. 2 45 
| | A 7, 957 7.9 46.4 24 .2] 22 18. 4 | 4.9 25.5 
a 1, 624 17.2 45.1 19 13 5 12.5 | 4.5 42 
i ES ae 4, 291 15.3 59. 6 12 .9 .8 25. 1 2 122 
BE ictiittbigactecncesccccccecssenscocs 5,912 30. 3 68. 3 | 5 1 1.5 12.3 7. € 9.7 
District of Columbia ‘ 188 10. 2 19. 2 14.4 5 5 8.5 | 11.2 45.7 
Los A 6, 655 13.1 52.2 .6 1.4 23) 18.0 1.8 3.7 
Mil oe RRR ees 4, 104 21.0 29.7 11 1.6 .6 17.9 | 2.7 46.4 
Sac tihcrinancensesccacensencosa 1, 906 ® 54.7 1.8 - 23 | 20. 2 | 8.3 125 
yt SE ee eee 1,323 10.7 41.4 ® @ 12 25. 5 | () (*) 
| SASS ae 26 15 ai 26.9 3.8 |. dhe *, | Sees 53.9 
CE LESTE TLE ATI 13, 253 8.9 60.9 3.3 21 1.1 14.6 6.8 1.2 
RSE SL A FER 7, 356 10.8 733.8 49 () 3.5 31.9 5.9 ® 
nnind nndannangeeschinntaitininaneis 8, 924 20.8 7§2.3 | 3.3 (i) 1.8 23.7 4.1 () 
iieaon 818 8.6 33. 1 2.7 2.7 1.3 39.9 11.7 86 
en cosesananeneuaiabate 380 6.3 20.3 10.8 | L1 a 17.6 3.4 46.3 
a eee 3, 105 | 21.0 56.9 | 3.4 | 3.8 | 2.1} IL 4 14 21.0 
1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 4 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 
and end of month. * Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
’ cases transferred to the NYA and CCC, to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 
3 Not available. 7 Includes cases transferred to the NYA. 


* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE - ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Applicants for Account Numbers 


The distribution of applicants for account 
numbers by age, sex, and color for the second and 
third quarters of the calendar year 1939 is given in 
table 1. This table brings up to date the informa- 
tion available on applications for account numbers 
for the United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
State figures are available upon request to the 
Analysis Division of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 


Wage Records 


As of November 25, a total of 29,452,412 wage 
items for the second quarter of 1939 and 9,461,695 
items for the third quarter of 1939 had been re- 
ceived in Baltimore, making a total for the year 
of 67,694,181 items, of which 53,756,700 wage 
items or approximately 79.4 percent of the total 
1939 receipts had been collated. 


Since August 1939, statements of wages recorded 
in 1938 in individual accounts have been sent upon 
request to wage earners covered by the Act. 
Through November 85,222 such original requests 
had been received, in contrast to 42,595 requests 
received through November 1938 for reports of 
1937 earnings. In reply to the 1939 requests, 
84,705 statements have been forwarded. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


Claims activities in the Bureau during the 
month were concerned solely with claims for lump- 
sum payments at death. As of November 30, a 
cumulative total of 266,708 such claims had been 
received and 256,401 certified. During Novem- 
ber, 9,016 claims were received and 9,422 certified; 
9,059 were received and 8,613 certified in October. 

The average lump-sum payment certified in 
November was $94.55 as compared with $93.59 


Table 1.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers in the United States' by age, sex, and color, April-June 
and July-September 1939 





Number of applicants, April-June 1939 


} 
| Number of applicants, July-September 1939 


























































































































i 
Age group (years) Male Female Male | Female 

Total ? > ERE Geneeed Total * | ; 
Total | White |Negro Other) Total [White Negro Other Total | White | Negro Other Total | Watts Negro | Other 

— a ie «K: eee wee =e ae a 
Total 1, 185, 220 727, 969 625, 511/94, 437) 8, 021/457, 251/406, 070 49,040) 2, 141 1,286, 840|794, 3604, 10310, 378 6, 879|521, 980 460, 295) 58,391) 3, 204 

eae a ices mae | | 
Under 15 8,263 7,085 5,960! 1,051 65, 1,178) 1,040) 104) 34]] 14,002) 11, 869| 10,036} 1, 722) 111] 2,133} 1,887] 203] 43 
_ aa 397, 855 243, 101 219, 629 22, 365| 1, 107) 154, 754/147, 212| 6,978)  564|| 506, 825/302, 232/270, 930) 29, 485) 1, 817) 204, 593/192, 239) 10,924) 1, 430 
ee .-| 230, 519,143, 371/119, 771/22, 349) 1, 251) 87, 148] 75, 988/10, 616}  544]] 221, 435/130, 473/105, 483] 23, 844| 1, 146) 90,962) 77,642] 12,664) 656 
$-90........... _.| 123,979) 69,701| 55, 571/12, 771) 1,359] 54,278) 44,958) 9,015)  305!| 120, 431| 63,360) 48,735) 13,604) 931/ 57,071) 46,755) 9,981) 335 
a 93, 593 51, 601! 41,955) 8, 514) 1,132) 41,992) 35,304) 6,509) 179) 90,493) 46,565) 36,919) 8,917) 729) 43,928) 36,549) 7,162) 217 
on..........- laid 81,776 45,453, 36,791] 7,672 990) 36,323) 30,201| 5,840 192 77, 407| 39, 388) 31,154) 7,553] 681) 38,019] 31,301] 6,407| 221 
eT 66, 547 39, 280) 33,115) 5,565) 609| 27, 258) 23,355) 3,775, 128|) 60,927) 32,742) 27.217| 5,100) 425) 28, 185) 23,914) 4,105) 166 
at 56,810) 35,845) 30,957) 4,423) 465) 20,965) 18,355) 2,517; 93) 52,010) 29,775) 25,222) 4,214) 339) 22, 235) 19,200! 2,925) 101 
OT ; 45,902) 31, 275) 27, 517| 3,380) 369| 14,627) 12,902| 1,680)  36)) 41, 087) 25, 565| 22,243) 3,066, 256) 15, 522) 13,638} 1,824, 60 
85-80........... 35, 403) 25, 539) 22,601) 2,612) 326) 9,864) 8,806) 1,035) 23) 30,901) 20,681) 18,173) 2301) 207) 10,220) 9,039) 1,151} 30 
EN 23, 114) 17.774) 16,080] 1,503] 191| 5,340| 4,868) 444) 28) 20,017 14, 692} 13,280] 1,297} 115) 5325) 4.823) 492) 10 
65 and over... 20,179 16,937) 15,333] 1,489) 115) 3,242) 2,882) 353) 7|| 19,438) 15,993) 14,474) 1,435) 84! 3,445] 3,088) 344 13 
Unknown... 1, 280, 998)" 222) 734) 42), 282) 100) 165} 81, 367 1,025) 237/750) 38 121} 208) = 12 
Percentage distribution Percentage distribution 
i | | | 
Total... .. 100.0 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) 100.0 
Under 15... : 0.7 1.0 10; 1.1) 08} O2 O8 O22 16 11) 16 16 L716 6064) O4 O38 13 
15-19... oe 33.6, 33.4) 35.1 -7| 13.8] 33.8) 362) 142) 263 40.3) 41.2} 43.4) 28.5) 26.4) 30.2) 41.8) 18.7) 43.4 
ila canal 19.4; 19.7; 19.1) 23.6] 15.6, 19.1) 18.7) 21.7) 25.4 17.6, 17.8 16.9) 231) 16.7] 17.41 16.9) 21.7] 19.9 
25-29... a 10.5, 9.6) 89) 13.5) 17.0) 11.9) 111) 184) 142 9.6) 86) 7.8} 13.2] 13.5} 10.9) 10.1) 17.1) 10.2 
20-34... E 7.9 7.1 6.7; 9.0) 14.1 9.2) 8&7) 133) 84 7.2, 6.3) 59 86 106 84 7.9 123) 66 
SEER 6.9] 62) 69 81] 123) 7.9) 7.5) 11.9) 9.0 6.2) 64 6&0 7.3) O29 7.3] 68 110) 67 
TET 5.65 64 6&3 59 7.6 6O 571 771 60 49 45 44 #49 62) 54) 52) 7.0 50 
45-49. 4.8 4.9 4.9) 47) 58 4.6) 4.5, 6.1) 43 41) 4.0) 4.1 41} 49 4.3 4.2 5.0) 3.1 
50-54 39 43) 44 36 46 32) 32) 35 17 33) 35 36 30 37 80 8 3.1) 18 
55-59... 3.0 3.5, 3.6 28) 41 21; 22 21) 11 $8 <¢8 8&8 82 2 te US 20) .9 
A 19) 25 26 16 24 212 #12 (oof 618 1.6 as 21) 13 L7 LO LO ce 
65 and over... 1.7 23) 25 16 1.4) .7| { Le ££ 88 Le ee 7 ‘ . oe 
Unknown......_____- 1 gees 8) 5 1). --| 3 .4 el +) baal | -— a he e ae’ 
' Includes Alaska and Hawaii 3 Does not include 89 applicants whose color and/or sex are unknown. 
? Does not include 325 applicants whose color and/or sex are unknown. 
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Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments at death: 
Number received in Washington, and number and 
amount certified by the Social Security Board to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, 
November 1939 '! 





Number of claims Amount certified 





Region ? and State 
Total Average 


| 
' 


| Received | Certified 








Cumulative through | 
November 1939. _.__. 266,708 | 256, 401 





























$15, 064, 739 | $58. 75 
Total for November 
ella Ae al 9, 016 9, 422 800,838 | 4. 55 
Region I: 
Connecticut. ............ 151 149 15, 376 | 103. 19 
AR 58 59 5, 138 | 87.09 
Massachusetts........__. 344 397 41, 489 104. 51 
New Hampshire.....____ 32 40 3, 241 81. 
hode Island....... | 91 Ot , 462 100. 66 
NE Soiceccerce 32 40 3, 274 81. 85 
Region II: 
+ ae 1, 117 1, 051 124, 018 | 118. 00 
Region III: 
Delaware... 16 17 2, 231 131. 27 
New Jersey. ............. 388 395 45, 322 114. 74 
Penusylvania............ 865 864 92, 263 | 106. 79 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... _. 58 47 4,146 | 88. 22 
A 137 152 15, 685 103. 19 
North Carolina......___- 220 216 13, 578 | 62. 86 
See 0 | 4a vaio | ona 
est Misesecs 17 14 13, 419 | 1. 29 
Region V: 
2 182 165 12, 488 75. 68 
(“ss Ta 358 385 41, 007 107. 81 
i idteabibbtndccodbes 570 564 60, 172 106. 69 
Region VI 
Ee 636 706 72, 034 | 102. 03 
Indiana......... 190 207 16,977 | 82.02 
Ww Sr 161 153 16, 152 105. 57 
Region VII 
(0 ~ e 149 172 10, 448 | 60. 74 
A 146 131 &, 927 68.14 
aa aatcesnac 206 220 10, 183 | 46. 29 
aes Mt 82 3, 066 | 37. 39 
South Carolina.......... 144 133 6, 336 | 38. 87 
Tennessee........... 164 190 9, 973 62. 33 
Region VIII: 
TE 119 115 9, 849 85. 65 
Minnesota... . 132 156 14, 810 94. 93 
alin ictmercnnieneiit 43 42 4,271 101. 70 
North Dakota........_.. 19 22 1,975 80.78 
South Dakota........._. 15 15 1,162} 77.46 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... 846 85 4, 890 57. 53 
TS 75 80 6, 688 83. 61 
SR atiteatamuimniine 254 242 21, 350 88. 22 
» ome i eiesnmapne 81 102 9, 252 | 90. 70 
liidéchianaseecke< 115 140 10, 216 72. 97 
New Merxico............. 2 26 1, 690 4.99 
A 341 385 29,166) = 75.75 
Region XI } 
Arizona. _.... 34 39 2, 520 64. 62 
Colorado... .... 66 71 6, 452 90. 87 
CSS 36 33 2,914 88. 31 
Montana... 32 43 4, 206 99. 22 
alia nates 33 37 2, 937 79. 37 
yoming........ - 12 2 1, 358 67.91 
R m XII: 
California........... 425 525 58, 334 | 111.11 
evada._. 9 | 8 867 | 108.37 
= SS 9s 8, 665 88. 42 
Washington 148 129 11, 708 90. 76 
7 5 374 74.34 
| 18 23 2. 348 102. 10 
9) 13 1,539 | 118.37 











ote Sine eaieed to o~ have been for lump-sum pavenente emegeting 
percen taxable w: Lump-sum at age 65 were 
ane as of Aug. 10, 1999, by amendment of that date to the Social 
: Security Board administrative regions. 
+ Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Administrative 


in October. Average payments in individual 
States ranged from $37.39 for 82 claims in Missis. 
sippi to $131.27 for 17 claims in Delaware. 


Table 3.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore 
by regions and States in which account numbers were 
issued, November 1939 ! 








ee 
Employee accounts established 
Scdeasieneaeaions ae 
Region ? and State November C i 
inssibiiheicieneesiiaann ve 
through 
| Total Net? —— 
a es ‘ 
|S Se 536, 712 513,260 | 47, 256, a5 
nae Es : 
vonnecticut......._. 7, 906 7, 721 7 
Si itcdbenncusassce 2, 995 2, 882 nen 
Massachusetts... .__. 15, 432 14, 065 1, 843, 025 
New Hampshire __- : 1, 516 1, 455 200, 262 
Rhode Island ____. 3, 513 3, 463 327, 709 
Vermont.....___. 1, 251 1, 202 111, 994 
te - *~ . , 
Cl = 59, 682 58, 683 6, 
Region III: = 
Delaware.__.___. saat 1,025 1, 022 108, 274 
New Jersey_.... 14, 208 16, 157 1, 725, 067 
Pennsylvania_.._. 37, 806 7, 773 3, 882, 6l4 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... _._. ‘ 2,912 2, 360 301, 138 
Maryland. : _ 7, 357 6, 191 665, 504 
North Carolina 12, 212 9, 361 994, 804 
.  — one 8, 393 fh, 606 785, 704 
West Virginia... 4,744 3, 704 610, 20 
Region V: 
Kentucky. ._. 8, 683 8, 349 750, 661 
Michigan... ; 18, 469 17, 954 2, 108, 910 
a ‘ 25. 006 24, 425 2, 747, S41 
Region VI: 
ae nee tee = 33, 619 32, 559 3, 272, 908 
ndiana ; 3 11,177 10, 93¢ 1, 238, 700 
Wisconsin ___. 13, 117 12, 824 047, 24 
Region VII 
Alabama. .. = 20, 822 20, 368 714, 667 
Florida... .. ; 3 11, 586 11, 066 715, 242 
1 ee seandns 17, 539 16, 777 912, m8 
M ippi ; 9, 438 8, 902 417, 657 
South Carolina 7, 678 7, 092 530, 888 
Tennessee. . ; ; 12, 232 11, 752 800, 42 
Region VIII 
ee 8, 817 8, 770 621, 438 
Minnesota... : 8, O62 7,901 806, 916 
Nebraska .._. 4,201 4,178 337, 055 
North Dakota 2, 031 2. 023 119, 380 
South Dakota 1, 423 1, 402 132, 02 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. _. 10, 065 1, 503 304, 602 
Kansas ___. 5, 451 4, 967 492, 460 
Missouri... 13, 062 12, 122 1, 307, 648 
Oklahoma... 9, 675 9, 125 664, 08 
Region X: 
Louisiana... __. 10, 131 8, 508 697, 935 
New Mexico ; os 1, 922 1, 819 133, 04 
, ae - 26, 821 25, 135 2, 034, 161 
Region XI 
Arizona......... ‘ 1, 692 1, 627 174, 965 
Colorado... _. 6, 628 6, 591 379, 133 
 — aaa 2, 088 2.079 166, 096 
Montana..____. 1, O54 1, 940 186, 111 
ar 2, 173 2, 169 180, 299 
Wyoming... .._.. , ; 640 644 77,08 
Region XII: 
California... . ied 33, 643 32, 435 3, 040, 028 
Nevada... 489 454 46,72 
Oregon... 5, 583 5. 268 406, 580 
Washington --. 6, 524 6, 250 660, 057 
Territories: 
Alaska : i 159 148 23, 07 
Hawaii er ; 1, 040 85 160, 142 





! Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
Id be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since account numbers are issued to some persons 
who are not in such employment. 
? Social Security Board administrative regions. 
+ Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Accounting Oper» 
tions Division. 
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Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 
As of November 30, a cumulative net total of 
47.3 million employee accounts had been estab- 
lished with the Board in Baltimore. The 513,260 
new accounts established in November included 
accounts for new occupational groups which were 


brought into the program by the recently enacted 
amendments. The work of investigating in- 
stances in which more than one account number 
was held by the same individual was continued 
by the Accounting Operations Division, and 23,452 
accounts were reported voided and canceled. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 


Benefit payments under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act decreased from $9.5 million in October 
to $9.3 million in November (table 4). These are 
the total amounts certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment of employee, survivor, and 
death-benefit annuities, pensions, and lump-sum 
death benefits, minus cancellations of payments 





*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 


made in previous months. It should be noted 
that decreases in benefit payments as between 
consecutive months may occur in spite of the fact 
that there has been a constant growth in the 
number of beneficiaries and the amount paid to 
these beneficiaries. In large part month-to-month 
variations result from administrative factors 
which do not reflect changes in the growth of the 





tistics, Social Security Board, 


system. 


Thus, with respect to employee annuities, 


Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of payment, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938-November 1939 ! 
























































, Lum 
- Total pay- Employee Survivor Death-bene- Permanent 
Fiscal year and month | ments annuities? | annuities? | fit annuities‘ coo bene pensions ¢ 
Cumulative through November 19397 $240, 786, 756 | $159, 521, 034 $1, 549, 353 $1, 631, 391 $2, 097, 187 $74, 804, 247 
ES EDD EES 4,604, 232 |_4 487, 496 47, 490 008 |... te 
Total, 1937-38 — , pudeumede ; 8 82, 2, 994, 286 46, 097, 991 381, 237 625, 106 38, 954 34, 667, 453 
|= 
Total, 1938-39 106, 841, 632 75, 158, 195 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 28, 886, 158 
1938 
Dts inn hiecenccsasancenenascasdaueosengeaenanenian 8, 408, 325 5, 725, 976 §2, 321 64, 558 27, 539 2, 537, 929 
aaa . | 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 35, 050 2, 490, 443 
September... - 8, 545, 649 5, 906, 504 66, 114 64, 085 37, 269 2, 471, 635 
October , | 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 60, 714 51, 349 26, 483 2, 455, 768 
St itnctaecwencnsndesandatneocuadndsinhddedatsmemmnad 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 51, 221 60, 567 62, 641 2, 446, 803 
| 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 61, 021 63, 552 83, 891 2, 428, 907 
1939 

tli: .<in<nbbeenadddnetoenecucdsaguapennnaianheeennil 8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59, 577 57, 248 118, 404 2, 407, 785 
AS ae eee CE 9, 159, 324 6, 476, 104 62, 570 56, 011 182, 597 2, 382, 041 
March... _. 8, 991, 519 6, 279, 671 71, 060 090 261, 416 2, 345, 281 
April - 9, 130, 100 6, 478, 516 63, 843 61, 861 196, 822 2, 329, 056 
9, 181, 703 6, 588, 326 68, 080 55, 010 164, 804 2, 305, 482 
aT 9, 090, 791 6, 519, 620 80, 965 138, 286 2, 285, 023 
Total, 1939-40 through November | “46, 346,605 | 33, 777, 350 361, 876 233, 816 722,925 | 11, 250, 635 
Re eee ce RE | 9,187,050 | 6, 658, 238 69, 782 004 130, 438 2, 270, 585 
a 9, 102, 335 6, 605, 365 72, 658 42, 901 132, 695 2, 248, 714 
September... .._. 9, 209, 492 6, 654, 885 72, 701 48,779 124, 033 2, 309, 092 
Sa 9, 501, 774 6, 960, 486 71, 316 37, 345 210, 679 2, 221, 947 
November....___. 9, 345, 952 6, 398, 375 75, 417 785 125, 078 2, 200, 205 
! Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of the s + to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act 
for payment. Figures for any month represent vouchers certified on both Mar. 1 and July 1, 1937, who were not eligibie for employee annuities. 

during that month, including retroactive payments and minus cancelations Total payments of pensions in any month are uently less than corre- 
ed during the month. For monthly figures for fiscal years 1936-37 and sponding monthly amounts payable as indicated by figures for pensions in | 


1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 8, table 3. 


? Include , + ~ disability annuities paid to eligible individuals after 


force (table 5). 


his difference is due to cancelation of checks 
yensioner deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after eke 


retirement. the Bulletin, July 1939, pp 17-19. or month’s ——_ was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
' Payments to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee annuitant who 7 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
ye a reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to provide a life- the Treasury are $8.6 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 


time annuity for his spouse after his death. 

‘ Payments under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse or dependent next of 
kin of a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee entitled to receive an 
annuity at the time of his death, in monthly amounts equal to balf the month- 
ly employee annuity, for 12 months 

' Payments under the 1937 act to a designated beneficiary or to the deceased 
employee's legal representative, equal to 4 percent of compensation earned 
a8 an employee after Dec. 31, 1936 (excluding compensation in excess of $300 
in any 1 month), less the aggregate amount of any employee or survivor 


annuities paid. 
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disbursing officer as shown on p. 104, table 5. Amounts are certified so Se the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Re 
ment Board in latter of month, but checks are not drawn by acute. 
officer until first of following month. 

* Includes payments, for 3 months before Oct. 1, 1937, of $1,183,541 to tem- 
porary pensioners who were eligible for employee annuities. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable , 
at end of month, by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July . 
1938-November 1939 ! by 

ma 
All — —_ —| and Employee annuities? | Survivor annuities ee Permanent pensions - 
Year and month 
Number Amount Number Amount | Number; Amount | Number; Amount | Number/| Amount yet 
| mil 
December 1936... .......... 1, 742 $108, 261 1, 732 $107, 918 5 $171 5 8k SESS | yet 
7, 223 446, 614 6, 870 433, 047 115 4, 651 238 Q0s |............_ ee ret! 
86, 632 5, 214, 726 30, 375 2, 489, 253 353 14, 245 578 21, 304 46,326 | $2, 680,923 mil 
108,240 | 6, 708, 316 62,870 | 4,097, 616 31, 489 649 4,232 | 43,914 | 2,554.99 pel 
110, 713 6, 882, 878 65, 612 4, 280, 625 897 3%, 701 649 24, 021 43, 555 2, per 
113, 7, 082, 345 68, 829 4, 504, 803 974 37, 643 23, 950 43, 234 Ane 

116,412 | 7, 260, 034 71,706 | 4,695,265} 1,114 41, 419 689 25,481 | 42,903 | 2 407 ag pa} 
7, 426, 605 74, 543 4, 878, 648 » 43,814 655 2, 911 42, 509 2, 480, 319 ur 

121, 741 7, 506, 263 77, 445 5, 060, 257 1,310 47,026 715 25, 893 42, 271 2, 462, 085 ¢ 
7, 717, 077 79,624 | 5,200,252| 1, 48, 730 703 25,547 | 41,931) 2 442 5g the 

Ean ee 125,107 | 7, 812, 654 81,452 | 5,317,101 | 1,482 50, 546 696 25,222 | 41, 527 a | fise 

Vebrusry......................... 126,701 | 7,927,120|  83,522| 5.455.021; 11482| 51, 990 e05 | 28103| aiooz| aomten | oth 

ESET aE aaa 128, 445 8, 035, 087 85, 473 5, 582, 687 1, 580 54, 887 742 26, 816 40, 650 2, 370, 605 

Spel Dibpttightianiacddighamddanse 129, 779 8, 124, 472 87, 132 5, 692, 229 1, 652 57, 150 745 26, 909 40, 250 2, 348, 12 ( 

Pp bamenccanccocececenscsesccass 131, 062 8, 211, 567 88, 734 5, 799, 982 1,712 58, 978 757 27, 006 39, 859 2, 325, 599 

Getidddbtlcddnatccessstatcende 132, 239 8, 200, 476 90, 185 5, 896, 101 1, 783 61, 239 771 27, 364 39, 500 2, 305, 77 

EE a er ae. 133, 272 8, 363, 866 91, 488 5, 986, 408 1, 836 62, 853 764 27, 005 39, 184 2, 287, 00 An 

SE SS 134, 134 8, 426, 897 92, 712 6, 071, 013 1, 875 63, 914 727 25, 705 38, 820 2, 266, 283 ’ 

vchihineadsonmnconscod 135, 328 8, 504, 443 04, 046 6, 159, 122 1, 939 65, 633 768 27,079 38, 575 2, 252, 608 

EE TT 136, 400 8, 578, 701 95, 472 6, 253, 577 1,970 66, 637 735 25, 764 38, 223 2, 232, 721 f 

EEN 137, 634 8, 662, 207 97, 021 6, 355, 676 2,024 68, 149 717 25,069 | 37,872| 2218 319 or 

1 Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified, not retro- annuity is increased by recertification, changed amount is reflected in month Tal 
active to month for which it accrued. Cents omitted for all amounts. For retroactively to months for which back payment is 

monthly for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July made. 

p. 10, 4. + In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 person on account of the 
’ age and disability annuities. In-force figures here include, in death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single — 
ey toe iene to cnautty pins be finally 
w y 
adjudicated. Miho" Dulleein, July 1939, pp. 14-17. When amount of Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount ' payable on finally certified | 
employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 1938, and by months, April-November 1939 
All annuities Age annuities Disability annuities 
30 years’ credited Less than 30 years’ 
Period A © and over Under 65 , service credited service Ialy 
on er cee 
ann vi verage verage vi 
d Number pon Number ‘ectual Number} actual | Number pe — - 
annuity annuity annuity | annuity 
Finally certified annuities: ! j 
Cumulative through June 1938_.................] 53, $69.06} 47,431 | $68.30 1,186 | $63.53 4,721 | $81.43 S51) $40.21 Febr 
Fiscal year | Tlisdinns anddjindiomtatantuneeticinin 34, 159 66. 03 22, 389 64. 38 1, 804 63. 34 7, 753 80. 28 2, 213 | 34.04 Mare 
certified on final basis: — - a 
TE onnacatndesintepacaciosininioe 4, 710 66. 22 2, 867 65. 24 330 61, 97 1, 135 80. 81 378 33.47 pA 
Aptil........-.-----------n-e-n-reneeneoe- 65. 89 958 | 65.42 130| 60.82 431| 79.15 146) 
| ea ees 1,619 66. 07 GsO, 64. 41 123 62. 65 386 82. 81 130 | $2.12 
a aR aaa ae! 426 66. 76 929 65. 95 77 62. 83 318 80. 63 102 | 33. 87 July 
Total, July-November 1939...................-. 7,197} 6810) 4,600| 67.62 442| 65.89] 1,047/ 80.49 6s | sai enn 
i a 1,43| 67.93 841 | 66.60 76| 66.04 337| 80.38 ag 34.04 _ 
8 TR RT Sa eR eS 1, 403 68. 57 881 69. 65 75 63. 38 324 80. 23 123 33. 30 ies 
Ty ETE 1, 339 67. 91 77 66 39 87 65. 14 371 80. 39 105 37.40 — 
a ile i eR a eR 1, 531 67. 02 1, 039 66. 72 98 64. 55 296 79. 95 gs 33. 53 16 
ST Atti tiseticnttncinieptantnnadinntimianicilics 1, 581 69. 03 1, 063 68. 53 106 69. 42 319 81. 49 93 31.0 for 
1 For each annuity, the “‘normal ‘sg from the annuity value of the 2 annuities will be the same as the actuarial value of the single an 
formula (see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 4, footnote 4). For the of life annuity to which he would otherwise be entitled. Actual average | 
normal annuity is the t le month -¢ ‘or amount payable reflects these 2 types of reductions. Figures for fiscal year pas 
annuitants under 65 and disability annuitants with less than 30 years’ 1938-39 for individual months are preliminary. curtis 
the —» reduced by Mise for each calendar 1 Includes “aiduat te cert on final basis and recertified on cae 
month - ~~, Lh + ae to ————F LY final basis by end of . Bee table 5, footnote 2. iE 
accrue. If an e an a spouse, 
amount payable during his lifetime is reduced so that the combined actuarial Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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a considerable element of variation is introduced 
by retroactive payments to annuitants, which 
may cover periods of many months prior to the 
month of certification. 

The total amount certified in the current fiscal 
year was $46.3 million as compared with $43.3 
million for the same 5 months of the previous fiscal 
year. Total payments from the inception of the 
retirement system through November were $240.8 
million. Employee annuities accounted for 66.2 
percent of this total and permanent pensions 31.1 
percent. The proportion of employee annuity 
payments has been increasing steadily. For the 
current fiscal year they comprise 72.9 percent of 
the total as compared with 70.3 percent for the 
fiscal year 1938-39. Pension payments on the 
other hand have decreased from 27.0 percent to 
24.3 percent in the corresponding periods. 


Annuities and Pensions in Force 
The total number of annuities and pensions in 
force increased to 137,634 at the end of November 


with a total monthly amount payable of $8.7 million 
(table 5). This was an increase of 1,234 in number 
and $83,506 in amount over October, a somewhat 
greater increase than in preceding months of this 
fiscal year. Employee annuities accounted for 
70.5 percent of the total number and 73.4 percent 
of the total amount in force at the end of Novem- 
ber. For pensions the corresponding figures were 
27.5 percent and 25.6 percent. Survivor and death 
benefit annuities together accounted for the re- 
maining 2 percent of the total number and 1 
percent of the total amount in force. 


Employee Annuities 


As shown in table 7, applications for employee 
annuities received in Washington during Novem- 
ber totaled 2,133, making a total of 10,600 or an 
average of 2,120 per month during the current 
year. This compares with an average of 2,177 
per month for the last 6 months of the preceding 
fiscal year. The number of new certifications 


Table 7.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for employee annuities; number and monthly amount payable 
of new certifications, terminations by death, and net adjustments; and number in force and amount payable 
at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938-November 1939 ' 












































Applica- New certifications? | Terminations by death Net adjustments ‘ In force at end of period ¢ 
Fiscal year and month tions re- 
ceived * | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
Cumulative through November 1939 144, 634 110, 204 | $6, 756,177 12,914 | $828, 524 —371 | $427, 578 97,000 | $6, 355, 231 
Total, 1986-37... 97,9291 7,188 | 445, 285 234 17, 414 af 5, 175 6, 870 433, 047 
Total, 1937-38... | 62,805 | 88,682 | 3, 612, 542 2,815 | 177,693 —151| 217,065 62,586 | 4, 084, 961 
Total, 1938-30___. 28, 440 34,813 | 2,004, 809 7,003 | 456, 935 —14 172, 397 90,162 | 5, 895, 234 
1938 
a 2, 690 3, 325 206, 144 494 33, 216 -27 21, 857 65,300 | 4, 279, 748 
August. 2, 846 3, 767 232, 647 476 31, 962 27 16, 712 68,654 | 4,497, 145 
September_____ 2 655 3, 561 216, 745 622 40, 357 —2 15, 743 71,571 | 4,689, 276 
—...... 2) 684 3, 443 206, 961 575 37, 103 —7 14, 495 74.432 | 4,873, 630 
November... __. 2 438 3, 490 203, 046 574 35, 910 =f 15, 036 77,345 | 5,055, 803 
December... .. 2, 068 2, 838 167, 137 623 38, 820 —10 12, 923 79,550 | 5, 197, 043 
1939 
January............ 2, 274 2, 498 148, 644 645 41, 354 —5 10, 496 81,398 | 5,314,830 
February............... 2, 059 2,716 164, 562 642 41, 546 1 15, 128 83,473 | 5, 452, 974 
mea 2, 385 2, 638 155, 852 643 41, 033 —32 13, 236 85,431 | 5, 581, 030 
Ape ee. 2 014 2, 327 137, 817 651 42, 202 —7 14, 269 87,100 | 5,690, 914 
aa © 8am 1, 984 2 210 133, 077 578 37, 078 —%6 11, 962 88,706 | 5, 798, 875 
a... a 2 343 2, 000 122, 172 565 36, 348 21 10, 534 90,162 | 5,805, 234 
Total, 1939-40 through November "40, 600 9,641 | 603, 539 2, 722 176, 481 —72 32, 939 97,000 | 6,355, 231 
TE 2, 008 1, 827 114, 194 534 34, 538 16 10, 882 91,471 | 5, 985, 72 
— 2,310 1, 858 117, 411 591 38, 569 —41 5, 806 92,607 | 6,070,420 
September.___..... 2.071 1; 753 109, 031 436 27, 917 17 6, 995 94,031 | 6, 158, 529 
October. 2, 080 2) 061 127, 512 576 36, 835 —56 3, 924 95,460 | 6, 253, 132 
NR SERRE RARE. ? 2, 133 2, 142 135, 388 585 38, 620 —8 5, 330 97,009 | 6, 355, 231 





























! Cents omitted for all amounts. 


See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 6, 


for applications received, and p. 13, table 7, for other items, by months, in 


years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


124,770 applications were received prior to July 1, 1936. The difference 
between total applications and total certifications does not measure active 
pending load, principally because applicants may submit applications well in 


advance of retirement or may be declared ine 


ible, or may die prior to 


certification so that the employee annuity application is superseded by a 


survivor claim. 


' Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted as 
fons and not as certifications until amounts of their annuities are 


on basis of service records. 
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For this reason, figures in force differ 


somewhat from thoseintable 5. For monthly figures on temporary annuities 


see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 17, table 9. 


4 Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations for 
reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and 


commuted lum 


m annuity payments, are subtracted. Recertifications of 


employee annuities result in addition to amount payable but not to number of 


cases certified. For this reason, amount of By 
et adjustment in amount is 


net number of cases reported as adjusted. 


bears no relation to 


always positive, because of preponderant effect of recertifications. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 








during the month increased to 2,142 with a total 
monthly amount payable of $135,388. During 
November 585 deaths of employee annuitants 
were reported to the Board. After adjustment 
for suspensions, reinstatements of annuities previ- 
ously suspended, and the settlement of several 
small annuities by lump-sum payments, there 
were 97,009 annuities in force at the end of 


Table 8.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and 
amount of lump-sum death benefits ' under the 1937 
act, certified through June 30, 1939, by State to which 
check was mailed 














Amount of benefit 
State Number 
Total Average 
eee ss 16, 025 | $1, 357, 734 $84. 73 
EE a a: ee 244 19, 976 81. 87 
i serene caltiaciaitel 54 4, 283 79. 33 
thine den sncmmipetindetoane 165 14, 267 86. 47 
ARR A a 743 65, 685 88. 41 
SE TTT CE 191 17, 03 90. 07 
RE A a RS 129 12, 432 96. 38 
ES eae 56 3, 580 63. 04 
District of Columbia.....................- 87 7, 511 86. 34 
Ee ican oneedendessenmidan 187 14, 311 76. 53 
A a ea 398 31, 410 78. 92 
NE EO see 36 2, 891 80. 33 
I EE SS 1, 389 123, 384 88. 83 
Ne See 589 47, 454 80. 57 
a SAL eS a a a eee 318 26, 338 82. 82 
SRR 354 20 380 $3. 00 
ORS 175 13, 455 76. 89 
a aa a aaa 85 8, 044 04. 64 
TEs 320 25, 553 79. 85 
a oe a meediote 364 32, 211 88. 49 
Es 426 37, 151 87. 21 
—— cc ee 
ae a 1 , 91 4. 
= Seana RRNaNEREERE bia] anors| ar. 0 
TITER 85 8, 082 95. 09 
(OSS SGP 163 15, 474 04. 94 
CE TE TEE LTE: 19 1, 548 81. 52 
New Hampshire........................-- 38 3, 192 84. 00 
LE AT 604 52, 934 87. 64 
lh Ee a a 40 2, 628 65. 72 
EE re 1, 436 122, 674 85. 43 
CC EES ETT EAS: 215 17, 695 82. 31 
TLD 62 6, 381 102. 93 
se Tee 1,023 86, 254 84. 32 
EE ES = * = = 05 
a aa q 04 
Pennsy’ 1,729 139, 317 80. 58 
EET AR ae 38 2, 945 77.8 
AT RS aS 103 7, 788 75. 61 
er ee ae 43 3, 359 78. 12 
a 319 24, 872 77.97 
EE Se a 706 61, 685 87. 37 
a 93 8, 307 89. 33 
Ee 55 3, 907 71. 05 
tid thtininialinnnnmaitinitiannabnnnne 525 43, 892 83. 60 
Wane VEnis Se ee ee 191 17, 344 90. 81 
EA 263 18, 574 70. 62 
ss eT 318 26, 982 84. 85 
_  —_ ne RR 37 4, 525 122. 31 
Outside continental United States___..._. 82 5, 610 68. 42 














seman sale Sp Si at 00 0 Gateated beneficiary os to the A 


ceased employee’s legal representative equal to 4 percen compensation 
earned as an emp) after Dec. 31, 1936 ( com in excess 
pal ae 1 month), less the amount of any employee or survivor annuities 


November with a monthly amount of $6,355,23). 
To the end of November there had been a totg| 
of 110,294 employee annuities certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of which 12,914 had 
been terminated by death. 

For all annuities and for each type except dis. 
ability annuities based on 30 years of service, the 
average actual annuity has been higher on initig] 
certifications during the present fiscal year than 
during the last quarter of the fiscal year 1938-39, 
the only previous period for which such figures are 
available (table 6). It is not yet possible to 
determine whether these changes have resulted 
from administrative factors or from changes jp 
the amount of annuity for later retirements. 


Survivor Payments 


During November there were 58 new certifica- 
tions of survivor annuities aggregating $1,664 per 
month, and five annuities were terminated by 
death. After adjustments, there were 2,024 in 
force at the end of the month, with a total monthly 
amount payable of $68,149 and an average of 
$33.67. 

One hundred and fourteen new death-benefit 
annuities aggregating $3,955 per month were 
certified during the month of November. During 
the same period 130 annuities aggregating $4,600 
per month were terminated by the completion of 
the 12 monthly payments, while 2 annuities were 
terminated by the death of the survivor before 
the expiration of the 12 months. There remained 
in force at the end of the month 717 death-benefit 
annuities with a total monthly amount payable of 
$25,069 and an average payment of $34.96. In 
156 cases the surviving spouse was receiving & 
survivor as well as a death-benefit annuity. 

During November 1,171 lump-sum death bene- 
fits ' were certified. Of these all but 66 were paid 
with respect to the death of individuals who had 
not filed applications for employee annuities prior 
to death. By the end of November the total 
number of such claims certified was 21,470. The 
average payment for November was $144.90 as 
compared with $141.71 for October and $98.03 
for all payments certified through November. 

1 Based on certifications counted as of the 20th of the month. The dats 


therefore do not correspond with the amounts shown in table 4 as certifica- 
tions to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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State Distribution of Lump-Sum Death 
Benefits 


In the December Bulletin (p. 82) the number 
and monthly amounts of annuities and pensions 
in force as of June 30, 1939, were classified by the 
State to which the first benefit check was mailed. 
Table 8 presents the number, total amount, and 
average amount of lump-sum benefit payments 
through June 1939, classified by the State to which 
the benefit check was mailed. The distribution 
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by number and amount is similar to that for 
employee annuities in force on June 30, 1939, as 
shown in the December Bulletin. The greatest 
number of lump-sum death benefits was paid to 
individuals in Pennsylvania, who received 10.8 
percent of the total number of payments. Indi- 
viduals residing in New York received 9.0 percent, 
in Illinois 8.7 percent, in Ohio 6.4 percent, and in 
California 4.6 percent. The distribution by 
amount of payment is similar to the distribution 
by number. 








FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


THE MORE THAN seasonal autumn increases in 
business activity, employment, production, and 
pay rolls continued through November and were 
reflected in certain of the social security financial 
series. November tax collections under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act reached a new 
peak. Deposits of States in the unemployment 
trust fund for November were higher than for any 
previous month, with the exception of February 
and August 1939. As of November 30 the balance 
in the unemployment trust fund was $1,528.2 
million, and funds available for benefit payments 
in the old-age reserve account reached $1,395.1 
million. 





ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


During November withdrawals from the unem. 
ployment trust fund for benefit payments amount. 
ed to $28.6 million and deposits to $143.2 million. 
The fact that withdrawals did not rise much 
during the month and that contributions were even 
higher than in most previous months tended to 
build the balances in the fund. Since the cash 
balance at the beginning of the month was already 
somewhat higher than usual, the funds available 
for investment reached a new high. Actually 
$142.0 million was invested in special unemploy- 
ment trust fund certificates of indebtedness bear- 


Table 1.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1935-39, and by months, July 1938—November 1939 



















































































{In thousands} 
State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total | Certit- Le A . 
Fiscal year and month | ™* cates o Advances} Transfers| 
end of — (atendof} Henosits | Interest | With- a from ap-| from | Depos- — pn J 
period) credited | drawals period) — — its ments | period) 
Cumulative through | 
November 1939_.._| $1, 528,227 | $1,512,000 | $16,227 | $2,276,200 | $44,901 | $805,069 | $1,516,213 | $15,000 4 $599 $622 | $4,206) $12,015 
Total, 1935-36__..... 18, 949 18, 909 40 18, 858 | ae |, SR Se SR 
Total, 1936-37_.__... 312, 389 293, 386 94 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 |] SSA RE MRE sere 
Total, 1937-38__..... 884,247 | 550,705 | 12,247] 747,660] 15,172 | 190,975 | 884,247 |........--|......---- == |-------- mares 
Total, 1938-39....... 1,230,539} 305,000] 13,539] 811,251! 26,837 | 441,795 | 1,280,639)... |. Re - 
1938 
| Eee 883, 763 0 11, 763 35, 486 0 35, 970 0 EES ee Se a Ls 
(a 962, 382 82, 000 &, 382 131, 334 0 62, 715 IRE ESS Raa coal | adaeallil 
September................ 057, 739 —4, 000 7, 739 35, 372 30 40, 045 | | I aaa os ES SS SS 
misatueceseseccace 956, 167 —14, 000 2, 167 38, 020 103 30, 695 CT ee SS 
November................ 1, 054, 796 96, 000 22, 796 125, 069 0 (- < | SS a Sas Se 
sdweduoneccecess 1, 072, 282 32, 000 8, 283 36, 922 0 19, 435 EES iT ~eouaenll 
1939 
No cadetmacemesesces: 1, 089, 563 10, 000 15, 563 38, 740 11, 858 ES a Se | ae ae 
I ccadunedetsvanses 1, 201, 885 111, 000 16, 885 148, 330 0 36, 008 LE STATS SECS: Ka 
Sl iintaiiineiiaeerncoes 1, 192, 019 0 7,019 33, 964 74 43, 905 | ATEN REESE, TETAS | .cccccesincnneel 
pri bp eoseucquedeseecccess 1, 184, 600 — 13, 000 12, 600 33, 523 &S  _ | < | 2 ee as a 
seen 1, 289, 600 108, 900 9, 600 137, 081 0 32, 081 EE TT | | 
Se iencveminmenen 1, 280, 539 — 13, 000 13, 539 17, 409 14, 683 41, 153 SAS a es ---- EE 
Total, 1939-40 through grikec 
November........ 1, 528, 227 245, 000 16, 227 406, 818 154 | 171,200 | 1,516,213 15, 000 4 599 622 | 4,206 12, 015 
} eee 1, 206, 804 —14,000 | 43,804 42, 15 41,581 | 1, 281, 620 15, 000 | ea Sat 69 15, 184 
, SS 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 154, 173 0 30, 754 1, 396, 039 _, SS 865 14, 410 
SE iccasceccesesecon 1, 383, 531 —19, 000 20, 531 12, 748 104 38, 407 1, 370, 393 0 | Sas 1, 271 13, 139 
| SeTOeES 1, 413, 866 7, 000 43, 866 54, 027 35 22,859 | 1,401, 506 0 4255 |. 1, 124 12, 270 
(cs TNR 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 143, 223 0 28,607 | 1,516, 213 0 0 622 77 12, 015 
1 Beginning 1 the unemployment trust fund contains a § Advanced to railroad unemployment insurance account, pursuant to sec. 
we, ft unem 5 ioemameaaaat io wh om 10 (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of June 25, 1938. Such 
ansee Gpaae be Me Retirement Board and from which amounts advanced to be repaid on or before Jan. 1, 1941. 
Secretary of the Treasury makes such unemployment benefit payments ‘ These amounts were certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre 
as are certified by the Railrosd Retirement Board. he trust fund co: of the on behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment inte 


tary 
the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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ing a 2.5-percent interest rate. This transaction 
reduced cash balances from $43.9 million at the 
end of October to $16.2 million on November 30. 

Assets of the fund as of November 30 aggregated 
$1,528.2 million, of which $1,516.2 million was 
credited to the accounts of State agencies and 
$12.0 million to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account. The amount in the railroad un- 
employment insurance account includes $622,000 
deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board in 


accordance with the provisions of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act as amended on 
June 20, 1939. The act requires that the Railroad 
Retirement Board deposit to the credit of the 
account, for payment of benefits, 90 percent of the 
railroad unemployment insurance contributions 
collected by the Board. October was the first 
month during which contributions were collected, 
and November was the first month during which 
such a deposit was made. 


Table 2.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt, by fiscal years, 1935-39, and by months, July 1938-November 1939 





































































































{In millions] 
Generai and special accounts 
Public debt 
Receipts of Federal Gov- | Expenditures * of Federal Government 
ernment Trust 
comnte, 
Under the Under the 
Social Se- | Railroad Re- Excess | Ste." | Change 
Fiscal yes and . curity Act | tirement Act = J, reneral 
mont | Taxes n 
(+) or Old- | Un- | Rail- 
— | “the All ~<a fers | All | pendi Ca | ance Te | ploy |retee-| AR 
se- aa min pendi- i re | ploy- 
or curity | — other | T°t#l! trative} fers | Ad- | to |other| tures —— Total | serve | ment | ment | other 
taxes ! vin ex- |toold-| minis-| rail- (-) (-) ac- | trust | ac- 
| | aoe age re-| trative) road count | fund | count 
and | serve| ex- | retire- 
grants | ac- | pense | ment 
| to count ac- 
| | ‘States! count 
Total, 1935-36.|$4,116.....| () |e4,116188,606] gas). . Dccmenl $8, 638|—$4,550 +$312} +$840/$33,779|_______ $19}... $33, 760 
Total, 1936-37.| 5,204, $252, (5) | 5,042) 8,442 183) $265) $1|....... 7,003; —3, 140) +874) —128| 36,425' $267) 312)... 35, 846 
Total, 1937-38.| 6,242) 604, $150] 5,488] 7,626) 291) 387 3| $146) 6,790) —1,384 +306) —338| 37,165 662} 872] $66) 35, 565 
Total, 1938-30.| 5,668 631, 100| 4,928 9,210/ 342] 503 3} 107| 8,255] 3,542} +890] +622) 40,440| 1,177 1,267| —67/ 87,920 
1938 | 
a 311 31| (5) 230; 762 40 38 f 22; 660| —451 +3825; —100) 37,191 700 872 68) 35, 551 
aaa | 487 106 26} 355) 683 32 38) (4) 10} 603} —196 —63| +144) 37, 593 733 954 70| 35, 836 
September......... | Til 3} @® | 708! 751 10 33) (5) 12} 606 —40 —41| +719) 38, 393 766, 950 71| 36, 606 
October. ..... | $32 34 1} 207; 760 49 32 as 12| 676 —437 -—3 —409) 38, 423 798 936 73| 36, 616 
November. ._. 382 103 26| 253) 677 2 32) (5 17, 600; —2095 —6| —122) 38,603 830) 1,032 74| 36, 667 
ak 704) 3 ® | Wi 862 14 32) () 17| 799 —158 —31 +636) 39, 427 862; 1,064 " 87, 425 
1939 | | 
SSR | 30s 42 1 265; 603 33 37 ? 2} 621 — 385 +30 —151) 39, 631 894; 1,074 77\ 37, 586 
February........... 417) 154) 27 236; 662 26 50 3 0| 686 —%45 +428 +410) 39, 859 044; 1,185 77\ 37, 653 
March 737) 4 733; 870 23 | 18 779 —133 +52 +46) 39, 985 994; 1,185 77| 37,720 
rn 8; 30 () | 2381 785 37, 55] (8) 0| 603; —517| +03} —346| 40,063} 1,0441 1,172) 7/87, 770 
i itneteadeemee | 7 118 6, 273) 744 32 ft) 3 (5 662 —348 +9 —119) 40,282) 1,004) 1,280 67| 37, 841 
June... | 618 4 21 588} 951 17 56) ( (5) 878} 839) +95) 86) 40,440) 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
— == 
Total, 1930-40 | | | 
through No- | 
vember... _. 2,175) 313] 34| 1,828) 3,868 166 220 1 67) 3,414] —1,603} +154) —673/ 41,305) 1,392] 1,512 77| 38, 324 
| 308) 35| 1; 272) 807 43 43) (4) 22) 699) —499) —113} —391| 40,661) 1,220) 1,253 60) 38, 119 
a | 420) 115 4, 301 822 36) 48) (4) 18 720 —402 —44 —216| 40,891; 1,263) 1,382 77| 38, 169 
September........__ 719) 3 245 +602) 784 20) 43) (5) 7; 714 —65 +46 —653} 40,853) 1,306) 1, 363 77\ 38,112 
October ---| 322 34 1| 287) 764 45 43) (5) 10} 666) —442 —1| —264) 41,036) 1,349) 1,370 77| 38, 240 
November........_. | 407 125 4, 278; 61 24) = (5) 10 614) —284) +267; +252) 41, 305 1, 302) 1, 512 77| 38, 324 
| | | | 
! Titles me VEE and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 3 Excludes funds for vocationa) rehabilitation Bim Office of Edu- 
and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal cation and for administration and research in . Public Health 
venue Code egproved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security Service. See table 4, footnote 1. 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 4 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction ry’ 
ce Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemplo mt Tax Act,” of the gold dollar, , chargeable against yay on 
vely. These data from the Dail Ly of than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seig 


differ from tax collections in table 3 whic on warrants covered by 
the poskieeping and Warrants Division of th the Treasury 


Department. 
ay eon po llodebt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
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Lose than $500,000. 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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States. 


t States collect taxes 
The relation be- 


and make deposits quarterly. 


Total deposits tend to conform to a 
, since mos 


Many factors effect changes in the State ac- 
tween fluctuations in employment, pay rolls, and 


deposits to State accounts is obscured in part by 


quarterly pattern 


counts. 


Table 3.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, 
districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40 


{In thousands] 
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Fiscal year 1938-39 
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Internal revenue collection district in— 





~-------| $630, 202.2 | $529, 443.0 | $100, 759.2 | $313, 607.9 | $291, 463.5 
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Receipts and Expenditures 


Federal social security tax receipts during No- 
vember amounted to $125.5 million, exceeding by 
$10.8 million the receipts in August, the second 
and highest month of the previous quarter, and by 
$22.7 million receipts in November 1938. 

These receipts were higher than those in any 
other previous month except February 1939, when 
the total was increased above the usual high level 
for the second month of the quarter by receipts of 
the unemployment taxes on 1938 pay rolls, which 
are payable on an annual basis. 


Chart I indicates the February peak in Federal 
unemployment taxes and the pattern of monthly 
collections under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act from January 1937 to November 1939. 

Federal insurance contributions in November 
totaled $117.5 million, an all-time monthly high 


for such collections and an increase of 22.7 percent 
over November 1938. These collections reflect 
increased business activity during July, August, 
and September, the pay-roll period on which the 
taxes are based. 

Taxes under both acts are shown by internal 
revenue collection districts in table 3. During the 
5-month period of the current fiscal year, total 
collections amounted to $313.6 million, of which 
$291.5 million or 92.9 percent represented insur- 
ance contributions and $22.1 million or 7.1 percent 
represented unemployment taxes. A few internal 
revenue districts accounted, as usual, for the 
largest proportion of these tax collections. 
Twenty-one districts in California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania accounted for 67.6 per- 
cent of Federal insurance contributions and 77.1 
percent of unemployment taxes during this period. 
Total cumulative receipts through November 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 












































1939-40 | 
Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1939-40 
Item 
Expenditures 
Expenditures Appropria- a 
Appropriations? through June! 24 Geen 2 N ovem 

. —— $754, 855,000.00 | $844, 621, 270. 44 | $933, 843, 500. 00 $386, 472, 442. 88 
Administrative expenses 22, 705, 000. 00 21, 306, 113. 48 25, 188, 500. 00 8, 202, 948. 18 

Federal wena Agency, Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, and detent 
RO TE Sea aa aR ee SESS ars Se 22, 300, 000. 00 20, 901, a 24, 750, 000. 00 8, 049, 919. 54 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses al 325, 000. 00 323, 928. 1 338, 500. 00 126, 855. 95 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses _— 80, 000. 00 81, 067.92 2 100, 000. 00 26, 172. 69 
Grants to States _.| 342, 150,000.00 | 320,315, 156.96 | 358, 655, 000. 00 158, 269, 494. 70 
? DRUIOD..... ...ncccccocnscccdesbeschebebubseatinéctdddmehsneabbeeauiane sdmundedlbediodetasia 349, 000, 000. 00 154, 228, 121. 14 
Social Security Board 326, 000, 000.00 | 304,026, 288.18 | 339, 500,000.00 | 150, 288, 304. 01 
RS eee ae Ser ey 214, 000, 000. 00 208, 844, 926. 55 225, 000, 000. 00 100, 339, 545. 63 
Aid to dependent children....................- 45, 000, 000. 00 31, 013, 158. 72 | 45, 000, 000. 00 16, 561, 099. 23 
Aid to the blind — aa 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 303, 912. 75 8, 000, 000. 00 2, 683, 315. 83 
Unemployment compensation administration.....................-..-- 5 59, 000, 000. 00 * 58, 864, 200. 16 61, 500, 000. 00 © 30, 669, 343. 32 
Public Health Service: Public-health work...........................-....-. 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 005, 731. 30 9, 500, 000. 00 3, 974, 817.13 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau... ._.- ‘ 8, 150, 000. 00 8, 283, 137. 48 9, 655, 000. 00 4, 041, 373. 56 
Maternal and child-health services. .........................--..--.-.-.-.-- 3, 800, 000. 00 3, 717, 365. 51 4, 800, 000. 00 1, 919, 269. 33 
Services for crippled children posendanitbiddataiikintiwinaiaaaniiea 2, 850, 000. 00 3, 047, 381. 92 3, 350, 000. 00 1, 442, 417. 92 
UID 655.6 sc0cedceuestidedosudihagysnunabuasdaieleaaahan 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 518, 390. 05 1, 505, 000. 00 4 1 
Transfers to old-age reserve account ’................--2- 2-2 e eee e nee * 390, 000, 000. 00 503, 000,000.00 | * 550, 000, 000. 00 220, 000, 000. 00 











' Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
[pene Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
ton inthe 08 propriated in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administra- 

ion 


ce of Education, and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and =. a in 

Pe prente to States. For administration and research in the U. 8. 

Pabie Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 rt $1,640,- 

in 1939-40, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

“Te Spenpendes balance of iar pay wy ns Dypetons fiscal year. 

*Based on checks cashed and returned to the U pyensary. Includes 

p> pe from reappropriated balance of DAF. or previous 

‘Includes additional appropristions —_ eves by the Third Defi- 

ciency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9 
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pensatio: 
7 See tab 
*The 1940 , 
bee p. sopeopeteted 


‘Includes additional a 
and $10 million eons | 
* Includes grants certified 


Erie A of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 


by ‘he Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment — administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 


ted $580 milion for transi 


er to the old 


for i. 2 during 1939-40. 


Source: U. 8. Tre 


De 


able 6 = detailed statement of this account through November 1939. 

ropriation Act, approved May 
“~~. reserve account 

million = made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 


ment, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 


asury Depart 
promis dw and — (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
expenditures 
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amounted to $1,800.7 million, of which $1,529.8 
million or 85.0 percent was Federal insurance 
contributions and $270.9 million or 15.0 percent 
was Federal unemployment taxes. 

Federal receipts other than social security col- 
lections and taxes under the Carriers Taxing Act 
amounted to $277.3 million in November, 9.9 
percent more than the corresponding figure a year 
ago but less than the amount for October. The 
increase over last year represents primarily the 
rise in miscellaneous internal revenue receipts and 
reflects increased business activity in industries 
subject to special excise taxes. Net personal and 
corporate income tax receipts will not show the 
effect of the 1939 improvement in business condi- 
tions until returns are filed in 1940. Since social 
security receipts respond more quickly than total 
Federal receipts to changes in business conditions, 
the ratio of social security to total Federal receipts 
contiaued to increase, amounting to 30.8 percent 





of total receipts as compared with 26.9 percent jn 


November 1938. 


Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act, including transfers to the old-age reserys 
account, totaled $66.9 million during November, 
bringing total expenditures for the first 5 months 
of the current fiscal year to $386.5 million as 
contrasted with $332.4 million expended during 
the corresponding period of 1938-39. 

Total expenditures under the Social Security 
Act during November constituted 9.7 percent of 
all Federal expenditures, as compared with 89 
percent for November 1938. This rise is cop. 
siderable, since total Federal expenditures also 
increased during this period. The increase jg 
mainly the result of larger grants to States for 
the public-assistance programs for the current 
fiscal year and the rise in transfers to the old-age 


reserve account. 


Total Federal expenditures this November ex- 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 1938November 1939' 







































































Cancela- Deposits 
Appro Transfers tions Interest 3- t 4 Benefit pay- | Cash with Balance 
Year and month tion _. from appro- and re- received special Treas- A 7 ments issued | disbursing in trust 
on first of priation to pay- by trust ury notes ficer ~ Na by disburs- officer at | fund atend 
month # trust fund ments * fund acquired efit payments ing officer * | end of month) of month 
Cumulative through June 
EEE $93, 692 | $141, 803,720 | $27,360 | $1, 410, 821 $66, 200,000 | $86,900,000 | $80, 491, 156 $1, 014, 899 | $140, 027 
1938 —— 
EE RSE eee 118, 343, 602 22, 000, 000 are 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 142, 8 
EE Se 96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 TEES 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 12, 496, 665 180, 117 
TE 86, 843, 692 11, 500, 000 4 SESE ER 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 180, 514 
October... 75, 343, 692 11, 500, 000 | =e 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706, 770 15, 222, 732 21,533 
 diccnancuigiuinnsingees 63, 843, 692 16, 500, 000 =a 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 368 | 206, 674 
SE 47, 343, 692 16, 500, 000 RRR ES 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 813, 153 27, 553, 215 | 210, 391 
1939 
ew ne semndunniinn 30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 ESS DORE fF nccccecccsecs 8, 750, 817 18, 802. 307 211, 16 
it ittiawenecesnanne EE Dncduntinanennen | EE TEA A TESS 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211,98 
March ...... 29, 343, 602 18, 000, 000 | EERE SRSA SSE: 18, 000, 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 65. 213, 663 
Apes Sdintdaswcbet kabbecsencstd A | Ra | SS SPSS SS 213, 663 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14,2 
SS SS EES 11, 343, 602 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359, 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
 MiMEtE. dpagtinedtenbeecgse 11, 250, 000 DE nD tccocntdedvensiipacsteteennene 9, 029, 007 1,923,629 | 1,955,570 
Cumulative through June 
| RE 11, 250,000 | 248, 897,412 121,000 | 3, 612, 608 67, 200, 000 193, 473, 656 186, 156, 083 1, 923, 629 1, 055, 579 
ee 131, 400, 000 , 900, RT nnwaibane 1, 900, 20,000,000 | 9,050,584 | 12,864,044 | 1, 957,82 
a 108, 500, 000 18, 100, 000 | 8, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 9, 017, 619 13, 846,424 | 1, 958,78 
indcsaetcktasceccosoneus 91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 DT Diinéteceddscedipageeenounnnes 9, 109, 987 9, 192, 396 13, 764, 016 1,64 
October..... 84, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 | a eee 10, 000, 000 9, 395, 427 14, 368, 588 3, 8 
ie dace ebons 74, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 i itintdcshaiatibennienhnehinnn 10, 000, 000 9, 362, 573 15, 006, 014 4,212 
Cumulative through No- | 
vember 1939.............-.- 64, 250,000 | 316,047,412 | 129,621 | 3,612,408 77, 200,000 | 252,583,644 | 232, 183, 685 15, 006, 014 4,22 
1 The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 4 Minus item represents sale of notes. 
Act of 1937. Ty he i Sosa 4 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
u balance the $46,620,000 which for the disbursing officer, total benefit fi —- are $8.6 million less than total 


on basis of vouchers certified to 


of a month are certified to the 


on 
books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part 
72) balance from 1935 act ap 
. 8. in June was 


Secretary of the Treasury for payment, 


of the Treasury an 


as shown on p. 95, table 4, since checks drawn by disbursing officer as of first 
the Secretary 


encumbered 03 
of preceding month. 
riation shown on 


en account of in prior fiseal 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 


of Finance. 
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ceeded those of last year by $12.8 million and 
exceeded total Federal receipts by $283.7 million. 
This excess was reflected in the $269.0 million 
rise in the public debt, which totaled $41.3 billion 
as of November 30. Approximately 68.8 percent 
or $185.0 million of this rise represents increases 
in special obligations held by the old-age reserve 
account and the unemployment trust fund. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


During November $10 million was transferred 
to the trust fund of the railroad retirement ac- 
count from the appropriation and in turn de- 
posited with the disbursing officer for benefit pay- 
ments. Total investments remained at $77.2 
million. No 3-percent Treasury notes were ac- 
quired or sold during November. Benefit pay- 
ments issued by the disbursing officer totaled 
$9.4 million, leaving $15.0 million in cash held by 


the disbursing officer at the end of the month. 
The small balance of a few thousand dollars in 
the trust fund at the end of October increased 
slightly as a result of cancelations and repay- 
ments. Total assets of the railroad retirement 
account, consisting of cash with the disbursing 
officer, the balance in the trust fund, and invest- 
ments in Treasury notes, but not including the 
appropriation balance, amounted to $92.2 million 
at the end of November. The appropriation 
balance was $64.3 million; $67.2 million has been 
transferred from the appropriation to the trust 
fund during the current fiscal year. 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


Table 6 shows the status of the old-age reserve 
account as of November 30, 1939. During No- 
vember $43.0 million was transferred from the 
appropriation to the account, an amount equal 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938-November 1939 




































































Transfers | 3- nt pet aie Cash with Unexpended 
Fiscal year and | from appro- pean ow special Treas- | bursing of- Setections Benefit es Anous 4 balance in | rots) assets 
month | priations! by account| UFy notes ac- fieer for pr’ 3| Payments ‘ -¢ ‘ \fit ts? a 
| toaccount | y quired benefit | Paymen wm be pas t i 
payments 
-—-— 
Cumulative | 
through | | 
November | | 
1930..; ....|/$1, 375,000,000 |$44, 625,009 ($1, 392, 200, 000 | $27, 361, 811 $4, 543 |$24, 426, 268 | $2,930,997 ($1, 395, 130,997 |$330, 067,833 |$1, 725, 198, 830 
Total, 1996-| #&| 
Tiiensess 265, 000, 000 | * 2, 261, 811 | 267, 100, 000 | ph ere 26, 969 73, 031 267, 173, 031 61, 811 267, 234, 842 
= OO >. ob Oo SEES 
Total, 1937- | 
as | 387,000,000 | 15,412,233 | 395,200,000 | 7, 261,811 150 | 5,404,063 | 1,930,620 664, 230, 620 | 113, 012, 391 777, 243, 012 
—SSSSsSSSS6 SaaS Ss 
Total, 1938- | 
«ees | 803,000,000 | 26, 951,055 | 514, 900, 000 | 15, 000, 000 2, 677 | 13, 891, 583 3, 036, 361 | 1, 180, 236, 361 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
1938 | 
a 38, 000, 000 Bs 38, 000, 000 0 134 779, 513 1, 150, 973 701, 450,973 | 435,012, 525 | 1, 136, 463, 499 
a 38, 000, 000 |...........-. 33,000,000 | 5,000, 000 267 $26,495 | 5,324,211 738, 624,211 | 397,012,792 | 1, 135, 637,003 
September... .... | 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 0 5A7 853,255 | 4, 470, 409 770, 770, 409 013, 1, 134, 783, 748 
October - ff > ae 32, 000, 000 0 82 1, 073, 918 3, 396, 410 801, 606, 410 | 332,013,421 | 1, 133, 709, 831 
November... .. | 7 ) aeons 32, 000, 000 0 215 1,023,045 | 2,373,149 832, 673, 149 | 300,013, 636 | 1, 182, 686, 785 
December... . 2 aaa 32, 000, 000 0 219 077, 369 1, 295, 561 863, 505, 561 | 268,013,855 | 1, 131, 609, 416 
1939 
SS 37, 000, 000 j............ 32,000,000 | 5,000,000 247 | 1,121,312 5,174,002 899, 474,002 | 231,014, 102 | 1, 130, 488, 104 
February.......... 50, 000, 000 |............ 50, 000, 000 0 81 1, 155,340 | 4,018, 582 948, 318, 582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 129, 332, 764 
AT 50, 000, 000 |............ 50, 000, 000 0 90 | 1,443,520 | 2,574, 963 996, 874,963 | 131,014,272 | 1, 127, 880, 235 
inddnedeccesce 86, 000, 000 |............ 50, 000,000 | 5, 000, 000 204 | 1,382,953 | 6,191,806 | 1,050, 491,806 | 76,014,476 | 1, 126, 506, 282 
ae 50, 000, 000 |..... 50, 000, 000 0 266 | 1,677,193 | 4,514,348 | 1,008,814,347 | 56,014,742 | 1, 154, 829, 089 
Sdbidcescdns 56, 000, 000 | 26, 951, 055 82, 900, 000 0 325 | 1,477,661 | 3,036,361 | 1, 180, 236, 361 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
Total, 1930-2 
40 through 
November 220, 000, 000 | 215,000,000 | 5, 000, 000 1,711 | 5,103,653 | 2,930,997 | 1,395, 130,997 | 330, 067,833 | 1, 725, 198,830 
a SET Lecccconcetoel 43, 000, 000 0 416 1, 426,846 | 1,609,100 | 1, 221,809,101 | 507,066, 537 | 1, 728, 875, 638 
I , 000, 000 | ...........- 43,000,000 | 5,000,000 104 1, 234, 241 5, 324, 755 | 1, 268, 524,755 | 450,066,641 | 1, 727, 501, 306 
September. . ct  ¢ | eee 43, 000, 000 115 604, 071 4, 630, 569 | 1, 310, 830, 560 | 416,066,757 | 1, 726, 897, 326 
October. ........... {| 43, 000, 000 0 462 861,614 | 3, 768,493 | 1,352,968, 493 | 373,067,219 | 1, 726, 035, 712 
November... ...... , Se 43, 000, 000 0 614 881 | 2,930,997 | 1,305, 130,997 | 330,067,833 | 1, 725, 198, 830 
! For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appro ted to old-age reserve + Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with dis officer. 
million plus additional 4 $61,811 of interest earned during the first 6 monthsjof 1937 was held as an 


scoount; for 1937-38, $500 million; for 1 , 
$30 million made available by 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act; 
and for 1939-40, $550 million. 

’ Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been trans- 
erred to appropriation balance. 
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——— balance until July 1937, at which time it was 
ursing officer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Chart I.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by months, January 1937- 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


to the transfers in each of the 2 preceding months 
and $11.0 million more than was transferred in 
November 1938. Because of the small number 
of claims for lump-sum benefit payments, for the 
third successive month no cash was deposited 
with the disbursing officer. Lump-sum payments, 
which consisted chiefly of payments to the estates 
of individuals who had died, in November totaled 
$837,000 and were slightly lower than October 
payments. The 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act discontinued lump-sum payments 
to individuals who attained age 65 and left the 
way open for workers who might have been eligible 
for lump-sum payments to qualify instead for 
monthly benefits. 

Total assets of the reserve account as of No- 
vember 30 amounted to $1,725.2 million, of which 
$1,392.2 million was invested in 3-percent special 
Treasury notes, $330.1 million was held as an 
appropriation balance, and $2.9 million was held 
in cash with the disbursing officer. 

At the time of publication of this issue of the 
Bulletin, several changes in the operation of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program will 
have taken place, as a result of the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. Beginning 
January 1, 1940, qualified individuals became 
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entitled to monthly benefits, although checks 
were not issued until February 1. On January }, 
1940, the assets of the old-age reserve account 
were transferred to the Federal old-age ang 
survivors insurance trust fund, the operation of 
which was described in the December Bulletin, 

After December 1939 special obligations issued 
to the trust fund are not required to yield 3-percent 
interest. In accordance with the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939 they will bear a rate 
equal to the average rate on the public debt out. 
standing at the end of the month next preceding | 
the date of issue, except that if the average rate 
is not a multiple of \ of 1 percent the rate op 
special obligations acquired must be that multiple 
of % of 1 percent next lower than the average 
rate. Any special obligations acquired by the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in 
January will yield 2.5 percent as indicated in 
chart IT. 

For the period in which the Social Security 
Act has been in operation the computed rate has 
ranged between 2.5 and 2.6 and has always been 
within \ of 1 percent of 2.5. Not until the rate 
reaches 2.625 or falls to 2.375 will there be a 
change in rate on special obligations acquired by 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund or 
unemployment trust fund. 

The computed rate is determined as follows: | 
The par value of all securities forming part of the 
interest-bearing public debt including special 
obligations is multiplied by the interest rate on 
the par value to compute the annual interest 
charge on the debt. The annual interest charge 
is then divided by the total interest-bearing debt 
to obtain the computed rate of interest. 

Two factors, therefore, determine the computed 
rate: (1) the composition of the public debt, i. e., 
the proportion of bonds, notes, aud bills; and (2) 
the interest rate on the par value of the obliga- 
tions outstanding. The monthly variations in 
the computed rate arise from new financing and 
refunding. 

At the end of November the interest-bearing 
debt amounted to $40.8 billion, of which 694 
percent was bonds, 17.7 percent notes, 3.6 percent 
bills, and 9.3 percent special obligations. During 
the past few years the Treasury has gradually 
shifted from short-term obligations to bonds in 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 


fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40 ' 


(In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1939-40 through November 





Federal Security Agency 
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United 
| Fiscal year States 
State 938- Social Security Board Public Children’s Bureau 
total Health 
grants Service 
= 
| Unemploy- Maternal 
Aid to ment com- Public- nq. | Services for| Child- 
| Old-age | acnendent | Aid to the pensation health - oo pet welfare 
assistance | “CP idren blind adminis- work p—.3 ser Vices 
tration ? 
Total, all participating | | 
States $321, 985. 3 $09, 211.6 | $15,967.0| $2, 587.2 $30, 503.8 | $3,900.1 | $1,915.6|  $1,430.0 $676.9 
Alabama. ---- 2, 308. 1 1, 105.7 407.7 133. 5 10.3 296. 0 142.3 56.5 38.8 20.5 
Alaska... 304. 5 160.8 82.9 (*) ® 23.4 19.0 23.6 5.8 6.1 
Arison. 2,017.7 953. 7 564. 4 146.1 22.7 126.0 30.7 36.0 15.0 12.6 
Arkansas 1, 618.9 704.7 334. 8 74.6 14.2 195. 8 85.7 35.3 34.4 19.9 
California _- 27,847.0 | 15,8183}  12,008.9 880. 7 628. 0 2, 095. 4 119.8 48.2 15.9 21.4 
Colorado 7, 214.4 3, 719. 2 3, 042.0 309. 5 52.4 224. 2 28.3 27.9 27.0 8.0 
Connecticut... 3, 824.9 2, 031.8 1, 318. 5 () 11.6 508. 5 52.9 24.7 15.5 10.1 
Delaware 525. 4 255. 5 78. 1 29. 1 () 106. 3 15.9 15.9 2.6 7.6 
District of Columbia 1, 267.9 | 665. 2 261.6 74.8 17.3 248. 5 35. 1 17.0 6.6 4.2 
Florida. 3, 929.9 | 1,379. 4 130.9 89. 4 306.7 78.9 30.3 25.7 11.0 
Georgia 3,314.0} 1,384.5 530. 5 156. 8 27.3 398. 3 137.0 71.7 30.4 23.5 
Hawaii 532.9 | 274.6 63. 0 71.3 2.8 71.8 31.0 19.2 9.6 5.8 
Idaho 2,015. 1 815.6 | 458. 6 127.4 15.9 134.7 34.9 22.7 13.1 8.5 
IDinois 15, 678.9 | 10, 336.9 8, 369.0 @) @) 1, 618. 1 153. 6 72.6 98. 4 25.1 
Indiana... 10, 072. 8 | 5, 088. 8 2, 904. 4 $19.1 128.9 946. 2 102. 4 34.2 38.7 2.8 
lowa 7, 899.8 3, 307.9 2, 722. 2 @) 100. 6 329. 8 88.2 23.8 28.5 9.7 
Kansas 4,323.9/ 1,900.4 1, 209. 4 296. 5 56.1 198. 9 61.1 52.5 7.7 18.1 
Kentucky _. 3,260.1] 1,834.8 1, 221.8 (3) Q) 380. 2 123.6 40. 4 49.8 19.1 
Louisiana... 4,321.6 | 1,934.5 825. 8 549.0 32.5 375.8 85.9 47.9 17.5 « 
Maine..._- 2713.7} 1,163.3 706. 7 | 83.7 72.5 232.6 31.2 25.0 6.8 4.8 
Maryland 4, 280.9 1, 879.3 787.7 474.4 36. 4 453.1 61.9 33.2 20.1 12.7 
Massachusetts . . 19, 177.3 8, 166.0 5, 722.8 510.9 65.0 1, 679.9 121.1 34.0 29.7 2.5 
Michigan 13, 690.3 6, 780. 5 4,020. 2 | 859. 7 53.8 1, 607.3 140.7 42.3 51.0 5.4 
Minnesota 11, 253.7 4, 785.7 3, 552. 6 419.0 54.4 593.4 &4.9 33.9 30. 6 17.0 
Mississippi 1, 575.9 785. 8 389.0 @ 11.7 176.9 116.3 46.7 15.4 30.0 
Sheoart 10, 860. 5 5,074.7 | 3, 801.2 377.2 ® 722. 1 73.6 32.9 46.4 21.3 
Montana... 2, 208. 3 938. 4 583. 6 111.1 8.1 156.0 26.7 23.8 16.8 7.3 
Nebraska. _ .. 4,091.6 1, 572.8 1, 064.8 215.1 29.3 183.3 34.3 14.8 19.8 11.6 
Nevada. .... 566. 1 292.4 182.6 @) 0) 74.5 14.0 15.8 -8 47 
New Hampshire 1, 104.9 588.3 321.6 39.3 21.8 148.5 33.2 11.4 5.1 7.4 
New Jersey _ - 6, 862. 1 3, 931.8 1, 823.8 563.8 45.9 1, 315.5 89.9 37.7 42.1 13.2 
New Mexico . . . 839. 2 398.7 129.1 | 66.9 8.2 88. 8 38.9 42.1 16.8 7.9 
New York. _. 30, 902. 8 13, 558.0 | 6, 658. 8 2, 154.4 165. 8 4, 201.4 226. 5 88.7 53.6 8.9 
North Carolina 4, 553.0 2, 084.7 952. 3 242.3 78.3 518.9 153. 8 59.9 54.4 24.8 
North Dakota 1, 456. 1 678.1 387.6 110.8 5.9 86.2 37.7 19.4 21.5 8.9 
Ohio... ‘ 19, 589. 5 0, 524.7 6, 967.5 681.5 206. 1 1, 366. 6 168. 6 67.0 40.7 26.6 
Oklahoma 9, 465. 1 4, 368.0 3, 359. 2 405.9 93.9 328. 2 85.0 44.5 36.9 14.4 
Oregon 3, 656.3 1, 709. 2 1, 139.1 114.7 30.8 328.9 28.3 26.0 32.4 8.9 
Pennsylvania : 22, 221.6 11, 403. 5 5, 101.7 2, 664.4 i) 3, 297.3 213.6 57.7 4.0 14.7 
Rhode Island - - 1, 808.7 814.9 331.7 77.5 (’) 343.6 32.3 14.7 87 6.5 
South Carolina 2, 340.9 1, 273.9 | 614.1 131.7 30.2 278.9 112.4 53.2 35.0 18.3 
South Dakota 2, 531.8 771.7 | 625.7 ] 10.8 &4.1 33.7 23.3 14.4 9.7 
Tennessee. . 4, 083.8 1, 991.8 1, 002. 5 326. 4 47.2 401.0 121.2 45.3 25.4 22.7 
Texas. __. 11, 843.9 5, 150. 5 3, 739.8 () ® 1,040.5 170.9 98. 8 81.2 28.3 
Uteh....... 2, 756. 4 | 1,172.3 766. 2 171.3 13.6 149.0 31.1 19.2 11.0 11.0 
Vermont... _. 877.9 | 419.5 8 30.2 10.0 94.2 23. 5 25.4 8.1 7.2 
Virginia. 1, 954.7 | 1, 184.6 | 426.8 90.0 30. 1 419.3 111.5 44.5 43.0 19.4 
Washington 7, 352.7 3, 174.9 2, 288.0 279.2 79.7 428.5 43.9 17.3 26.2 12.0 
West Virginia 3, 551.8 | 1, 517.2 621.2 260.9 36.4 463.0 41.3 53.4 27.2 13.8 
Visconsin.__. 8, 797.1 4, 333.4 | 2, 858. 2 663.8 120.6 514.3 59.2 39.0 59.3 19.0 
Wyoming... _. 729.7 | 358. 4 | 191.6 41.6 | 10.7 83. 4 11.3 14.2 5.7 i) 
! Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar 


P ’ 
i includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 


ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
i 


compensation program; as of Nov. 30, 1939, such grants had been made to all 


51 jurisdictions. 
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* No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Chart II.—Average yields on United States obligations 
and the computed rate of interest on the public debt, 
by months, January 1934-November 1939 
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the attempt to restore the balance between short 
and long-term obligations disturbed by the 
unusual volume of short-term financing in 1933 
and 1934. 

The interest rate on the par value of publicly 
offered securities varies with the length of time 
between the dates of issue and maturity and with 
the conditions of the market at the time of issue. 
The rates on special obligations are determined by 
special factors and are not subject to the same 
influences as other debt items. It is only through 
new financial operations that the computed rate 
of interest on the public debt responds to current 
market conditions. 

One measure of the conditions of the market 
for Government securities is the yield on bonds 
and notes. Chart II indicates a decline in yield 
as a composite result of several factors, but 
particularly of business conditions, investor pref- 
erence, and Government credit policy. This 
decline has been reflected only slowly in the 
computed rate on the public debt, so that the 
rate obtained on special obligations based upon 
the computed rate has tended in general to be 
higher than that which would have been ob- 
tained had regular obligations eligible as invest- 
ments for both social security funds been acquired 
on the open market. 

From April through August 1939 no regular 
issues of direct Government obligations or obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States were selling on any day during 
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the month at a market price which would haye 
earned to call date the 2.5 percent paid on special 
obligations. The call-yield figure is indicated 
because the Treasury in administering inyegt. 
ments of other trust funds has determined its 
investments on yield to call. In September, with 
the outbreak of the European war, the price of 
Government bonds fell sharply. As a result 19 
series of direct Government obligations and one 
series of guaranteed obligations were selling at g 
price yielding 2.5 percent or over to call. With 
the sharp rally from the low September prices 
yields declined. By October only 4 series were 
selling at a price yielding 2.5 or over on any day 
during the month. 


General Economic Conditions 


The general upswing in domestic business 
activity continued during November with a 
resultant rise in employment and pay rolls, 
Industrial production, as reported in the Federal 
Reserve Board adjusted index, almost reached 
the 1929 peak of 125. An increase of 3 points 
over the October level of 121 was reported, 
The rise in steel-ingot production accounts in 
part for this increase; production in that industry 
reached the record level of 94.4 percent of ca- 
pacity at the end of November. Steel-ingot 
production was also the primary cause of the rise 
in the durable-goods component of the production 
index, which increased from 123 to 130 during the 
month. The nondurable-goods index declined | 
point to 118. Minerals rose 3 points to 124, 
Automobile production rose from 78 to 91 dur- 
ing the month, and the settlement of the Chrys- 
ler strike made possible a further increase in 
December. 

The adjusted index of the value of construction 
contracts awarded, based on a 3-month moving 
average of F. W. Dodge Corporation data, showed 
a more than seasonal decline from 76 in October 
to 72 in November. 

Nonagricultural employment also rose during 
November. Factory employment, most of which 
is covered by the social security program, showed 
a decline of 1.8 percent in November, mainly 
attributable to decreases in the canning and 
apparel industries. After adjusting for seasonal 
decreases in these industries there was a gain of 
2.2 points in November in the adjusted index of 
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factory employment computed by the Federal 101.6 to 101.8. Employment in retail trade in- 
Reserve Board; the Bureau of Labor Statistics creased seasonally 1.3 points to 89.8; pay rolls 
| ynadjusted index increased only 0.2 points. The rose from 74.2 to 74.8. Employment and pay 
ynadjusted index of factory pay rolls rose from _rolls in wholesale trade remained approximately 





Table 8.—Estimates of the number of unemployed persons, January 1929-October 1939 


































































































{In thousands] 
ae 
National National 
| Alexander | American Alexander | American > 
Industrial | Robert Industrial | Robert 
and month | Hamilton | Federation Year and month Hamilton | Federation 
ves | Institute | of Labor | Conference Nathan Institute | of Labor Conference} Nathan 
Board Board 
t 1929 | 1934—Continued 
ee wal 4, 204 3, 060 3, 140 12, 021 11, 714 9,277 9, 247 
ee el e am) ee) fel te 
cae aaa 3, 801 ‘ 
oo eeemneenmanennnena TEE | 2, 048 |. 1, 860 12, 673 12, 10, 232 9, 909 
ee feed 3, 418 1, 754 |. 1, 504 12, 353 12, 213 10, 597 9, 441 
I 3, 286 1, 447 1, 253 12, 556 12, 581 11, 211 9, 878 
—.....-- 8, 197 1, 214 960 12, 102 11,086 | 10,089 
hugust | Ge 308 
aber 2 851 910 217 12, 659 11, 695 11,234 | 10,485 
3, 549 1, 949 1, 647 12, 283 11, 419 10.777 | 10,201 
3, 923 2 629 738 12, 018 iL, 10, 305 9, 973 
11, 804 10, 9, 942 9, 451 
1930 11, 902 10, 819 9, 572 9, 208 
 .nscceee- 5, 262 3, 919 8, 144 4, 085 11, 924 10, 758 9, 168 8, 971 
Sheury...-------- 5, 688 4, 286 3, 426 4, 481 11, 983 10, 759 9, 018 8, 960 
io... | 5, 813 4,323 3, 338 4, 450 11, 649 10, 492 8, 947 8, 661 
a | $800] om) ESR) obs || October. -a--nscccasaaa-=o- Wiz) 1.08 | oo | ose 
IIR | 6838 3, 905 2 331 $806 || November.....------------- 10, 909 9, 961 8737| 8315 
July. ---- 7, 248 4,441 3, 253 4, 152 || December... ---------------- 10, 499 0, 9, 099 8, 389 
7, 734 4,919 3, 764 4, 663 
— eect 7380 $508 re Sos January ~ 11, 464 10, 952 9, 434 9, 688 
November |g’ 59 6, 293 6, 080 8.900 || February. .....------------- 11, 374 10, 862 9, 479 9, 509 
3 cn) se) Se) wee) es) $58] Sis 
May Sed EFT IIE Eo 9, 555 7, 705 7, 792 
10, 082 8, 169 7, 923 9:0 BE i aieliatssecghenteornrees 10, 318 9, 419 7, 296 7, 449 
10,90) 89) BIR) Obs || Amgael...---a--022a2aa-on- 10,179} 98h) | nial 
! 10, 340 ; 4 | fo — epeceneesecemassete ' ‘ ; 
i 10, 158 7,815 7, 270 7,466 || September -.---------------- 9, 151 8, 498 6, 204 6, 720 
10, 245 7,811 6, 890 7,308 || October......--------------- 8, 870 8, 176 6, 521 6, 349 
10, 512 7, 804 6, 850 7,403 || November. -...-------------- 8, 846 8, 287 6, 676 6, 828 
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14, 741 13, 004 12.069 | 11,483 7, 883 7, 706 5, 691 6, 145 
15, 216 13, 373 12.321 | 11,725 8,977 8, 479 7,175 7,177 
15, 787 13, 793 12.906 | 11,990 9, 671 9, 307 8, 841 8, 088 
15.007 | 15008) ae | ee 
15, 1 13, » 
14, 855 13, 415 12961 | 11, 481 11, 830 10, 926 10,328} 10,265 
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11, 858 11, 711 9, 484 9, 528 9, 827 9, 8, 149 8, 837 
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the same. Most of the service industries and 
public utilities recorded small decreases in em- 
ployment and pay rolls. 

The adjusted index of income payments of the 
Department of Commerce rose from 88.1 in Octo- 
ber to 88.8 in November, and the index of com- 
pensation of covered employees increased from 79 
in October to 82 in November. 

Chart III shows the four series of unemploy- 
ment estimates through October. The occupa- 
tional composition of the four series is indicated 
in a detailed description given in the June Bulletin 
(pp. 79-84). These series presented in table 8 
are prepared by various individuals and organiza- 
tions based on data from the 1930 census, the 
unemployment census of 1937, and employment 
indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
other government agencies. Since the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics recently adjusted its indexes of 
employment to conform to the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures, a revision of all the unemployment 
series is to be expected in the near future. Both 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute and National 
Industrial Conference Board have already revised 
their figures with the result that the figures are 
lower than the original series. It will be noted 
that the Nathan figure for October is higher than 
the September estimate, in spite of the industrial 
expansion taking place at that time. The other 
three estimates moved in the opposite direction 
during October. The divergence is due to the 
weight given to agricultural unemployment in 
the Nathan series. The October decline in manu- 
facturing unemployment was more than offset by 
the usual seasonal decline in agricultural em- 
ployment. 

The expansion of purchasing power resulting 
from increased employment received an additional 
impetus during December, when annual dividends 
totaling approximately $1 billion were paid as 
compared with $600 million in December 1938. 
Christmas bonuses indicated another large increase 
in purchasing power at the end of the year. While 
dividend payments and bonuses, because of their 
concentration in a single month, cannot be 
expected to have a permanent effect, they may 
serve to initiate a wave of buying which in turn 
will affect production and employment. 

Purchasing power in the United States has in- 
creased with the rises in industrial indexes described 
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in this section. The increase in income payments 
has been paralleled by a more than seasonal jp. 
crease in the adjusted index of department-stor 
sales, which rose from 90 in October to 94 jp 
November, about the same as at the peak in 1937, 


when prices of commodities sold at departmen; | 


stores were generally somewhat higher. 

In addition to the expansion of domestic pyr. 
chasing power, a backlog of potential buying power 
for American goods exists in the European assets 
held in this country. Whereas higher employment 
and pay-roll figures indicate increased demand for 


consumption goods, foreign expenditures tend tobe | 


used for capital expenditures. So far, war orders 
from belligerents remained at a moderate level, ex. 
cept for airplane purchases. It is believed, 


however, that assets held in the United States by | 


belligerents include a large proportion of their more 
readily disposable resources—gold, short-term 
balances, and marketable securities. It is esti. 
mated that at the end of August the British 
Empire and France had almost half of all foreign 
holdings of gold, dollar balances, and American 
securities (excluding direct investments in the 
United States) amounting to $8,440 million. 
Germany held $160 million. Although approval 
of the Neutrality Act closed the American capital 
markets to belligerent governments, the dollar 


value of disposable assets held here is much higher | 


than in 1914. 

There was a decrease in United States exports 
during the month, primarily because of reduced 
cotton and vegetable-food shipments. 

In financial markets, the action of the bond 
market is noteworthy. During November prices 
of United States Government and high-grade 
corporation bonds rose to within a few points of 
the all-time high. The Dow-Jones index of bond 
prices, at 90.30 in the first week of November, 
decreased to 89.52 at the end of the month. The 
Dow-Jones index of industrial stock prices declined 
5.10 points during November to 147.11 for the 
week ending December 2, and trading was 


sluggish. 


Wholesale commodity prices for the last week | 
in November, as indicated by the Bureau of | 


Labor Statistics index, were 0.6 percent below 
the first week of the month. The figure for the 


last week of November was 5.3 percent higher | 
than for the week ended August 26, which imme | 
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diately preceded the outbreak of the European 
War. The Bureau’s index of retail food prices 
also declined during the month. 

The Department of Agriculture index of prices 
received by farmers remained at 97 in November, 
and the unadjusted combined index of agricultural 
marketings, compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce, also declined. Moody’s index of spot 
commodity prices declined steadily through the 


month, from 163.5 in the first week of November 
to 159.8 in the week ending December 2. 

The continuation of the present industrial 
expansion points toward a lessened drain on un- 
employment insurance funds. Moreover, con- 
stantly increasing employment will be reflected 
in the next quarterly period in higher Federal tax 
collections for old-age insurance and a rise in State 
contributions for unemployment compensation. 


Chart Ill.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1939-October 1939 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Autmerer, Artour J. “The Significance of the Social 
Security Amendments.’’ Catholic Charities Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 23, No. 9 (November 1939), pp. 277-279. 
A summary of the major changes brought about by the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 and a discussion 
of the need still existing for ‘provision against loss of wages 
during the worker’s disability from nonindustrial causes” 
and for adequate medical care for low-income families. 


Bonon, Evsert M. “Old Age and Survivor's Insurance.”’ 
Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial 
Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1939), 
pp. 10-11. Processed. 


A brief discussion of the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1939 pertaining to old-age and survivors benefits. 


Corson, Jonn J. “Making Claims for Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Benefits.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, 
No. 9 (December 1939), pp. 3-4. 


A description, with examples, of different types of bene- 
fits payable in 1940 under the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act. 


Corson, Joun J. “Telling the Staff About It.” Per- 
sonnel, New York, Vol. 16, No. 2 (November 1939), pp. 
69-72. 

The introduction to this article says: 

“While annual reports to employees have become an 
accepted practice in industry, for Federal bureaus this 
type of report is an innovation. Recently the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Security 
Board issued a special report of accomplishments to its 
staff—a concise and interesting over-all account of its 
activities during the past fiscal year. This highly effective 
job of reporting has been described in the following article 
by the Director of the Bureau.” 


Corson, Jonn J., and Witttamson, W. R. “History and 
Development of Social Security.” The Spectator, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. 143, No. 11 (Nov. 23, 1939), pp. 6-9 ff.; 
No. 12 (Dec. 7), pp.- 6-9. 


This review of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program begins with the 1935 act, discusses the principles 
adopted in establishing old-age insurance, and describes 
administrative experience under the program. The legis- 
lative history of the 1939 amendments is traced, and the 
new benefit formulas explained. Part II deals with mari- 
time, agricultural, and domestic labor, as well as employees 
of charitable and educational institutions. It also con- 
siders the financial, actuarial, and theoretical phases of 
the present system. 


EpsTeIn, ABRAHAM. 
Economic Security.” 


“Government's Responsibility for 
Annals of the American Academy 
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of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 296 

(November 1939), pp. 81-85. 

A discussion of the advantages and limitations of socigj 
insurance, with a comparison of British and Germay 
methods of providing insurance revenues. The English 
use of governmental contributions is regarded as superior, 
and application is made to the financial aspects of the 
Social Security Act. 


Gopparp, Jennie C. “Comparison of Occupational Clags 
and Physicians’ Estimate of Economic Status.”” Publi, 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 54, No. 49 (Dee. §, 
1939), pp. 2159-2165. 


“The data collected during a study of maternal care jp 
Michigan provided the opportunity to make a comparison 
for 10,000 families of the distribution by occupational 
class of the head, derived from birth certificates, against 
that by economic status of the family, as reported by the 
person signing the birth certificate’ (nearly always » 
physician). The paper, illustrated with tables and charts, 
indicates that “in the absence of a more exact measure of 
ability to purchase goods and services . occupational 
class of the head seems to be a useful index of the family's 
social-economic status.”’ 


Horaver, Frep K. “The Merit Amendment.’’ Surney 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 12 (December 
1939), pp. 363-364. 


Describes personnel standards in State social security 
administrations as discussed at a recent meeting of seven 
State welfare officials with representatives of the Social 
Security Board and the Children’s Bureau. Problems of 
cost, interpretation to the public, merit-system tests for 
those now holding positions, and integration with existing 
State functions are among the points considered. 


Héser, A.; JenNeEMAN, T.; and Wanason, O. R. Some 
Aspects of Swedish Social Welfare. Stockholm, 1939. 
102 pp. (Published by the Royal Swedish Commission, 
New York World’s Fair.) 

A booklet containing three studies reprinted from the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, for May 1938. Dr. Héjer’s contribution deals 
with Public Health and Medical Care; Mr. Wangson 
writes on Maternal and Child Welfare; and Mr. Jerneman 
discusses Social Insurance in Sweden, including insurance 
against sickness, industrial accidents, invalidity and old 
age, dependency in childhood, and unemployment. 


Montavon, Wiiiiam F. ‘Social Security Legislation 
and the Charitable Hospital.’’ Hospitals, Chicago, 
Vol. 13, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 13-17. 
Presents the point of view that employees of charitable 

hospitals should be included in old-age benefit coverage 

without altering the present tax-exempt status of the 
institutions and without extending unemployment com 
pensation to them. 
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“Liberalization of the Social Security 
System.” Editorial Research Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 2, No. 21 (Dec. 2, 1939), pp. 399-416 (entire 
issue). 

A summary of State, Federal, and private proposals 
for revision of public assistance, old-age insurance, and 
unemployment compensation programs. 


Rosinson, Grorce Bucuan. “Our Weak Financial Con- 
dition for War and Its Bearing on the Old-Age Reserve 
Problem.” The Annalist, New York, Vol. 54, No. 1401 
(Nov. 23, 1939), p. 660. 

A brief note on the old-age reserve in which the author 
declares that a possibility of war, even in the distant 
future, is “an additional reason to reconsider the old-age 
security matter at once, before the unconfessed deficits 
of the system become too large.” 


Rocca, J. C. “Social Security in Italy.” American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 12 (December 
1939), pp. 1303-1312. 

A description of social insurance in Italy covering 
invalidity and old-age, unemployment, maternity, tubercu- 
losis, and health insurance, and workmen’s compensation. 
In addition to facts on coverage, contributions, and 
benefits, the survey includes statistical data covering a 
10-year period for most of the systems. The provisions 
of the important modifications of April 14, 1939, are 
given. 

“Social Security Board Adopts Minimum Standards for 
Merit Systems.’’ The Compass, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 3 
(December 1939), pp. 3-4. 

Excerpts and summaries from the Social Security 
Board’s minimum standards for a merit system of personnel 
administration. The standards were issued in November 
to State employment security and public-assistance 
agencies. 


Porney, Bryant. 


U. 8. Orrice or Government Reports. United States 
Government Manual, October 1939. Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 551 pp. 


The United States Government Manual (originally issued 
in loose-leaf form) has changed its form and will now appear 
three times annually, in October, February, and May. 
“It is designed as a reference book to provide source mate- 
rial that will answer questions concerning the authority for 
and the organization and procedure of the Federal agencies 
and institutions. Each section has been approved by the 
head of the department or agency concerned.” It con- 
tains information on changes effected by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939, and thus gives the current status of all 
security and welfare agencies of the Federal Government. 


Wersricut, Vicror. ‘When Life Comes First.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 28, No. 12 (December 1939), 
pp. 735-737. 

Described as ‘‘some notes after an interview with the 
first federal coordinator of insurance, health, welfare and 
educational services,” this article discusses the former and 
present work of Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. Particular mention is made of the status of 
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public opinion for wider medical care and of the various 
possibilities for early action in this field. 


‘What Is Permanent Disability?” Current Legal Thought. 
New York, Vol. 6, No. 1 (October 1939), pp. 53-54. 


A discussion of Wright v. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company (58 Ohio App. 83 (1937)) and other cases which 
indicate that “permanent’’ in certain insurance policies 
means “indefinite and for an indeterminate time.’”’ Ab- 
stracted from the Ohio State University Law Journal, 
March 1939. 


Yoprr, Dautzg. Labor Economics and Labor Problems. 
2d ed. New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
669 pp. 

The second edition of this college text on labor problems 
includes three chapters on unemployment and its preven- 
tion or relief, a chapter on aged workers, and a discussion 
of industrial health and safety. Relevant provisions of 
the Social Security Act of 1935 and of State workmen’s 
compensation acts are summarized and analyzed in terms 
of their purpose and probable or actual effects. The 
different types of unemployment are discussed, and are 
related to various measures to combat them, including 
vocational rehabilitation, work relief, public works, and 
public employment offices, as well as unemployment 
compensation. Each chapter contains questions and 
exercises and carefully selected supplementary readings. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


ArmsTRONG, BarBaRA N. The Health Insurance Doctor; 
His Role in Great Britain, Denmark, and France. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 264 pp. 


The author remarks that in the United States “‘contro- 
versy regarding health insurance tends to center about 
the doctor’s position in the scheme’’ and suggests that 
“basic information about the situation of the health 
insurance doctor abroad therefore seems timely.” This 
work provides such information for Great Britain, Den- 
mark, and France, and is based on visits to these countries 
in 1936, as well as on Professor Armstrong’s background 
of “twenty years of research and university teaching in the 
social insurance field.’’ Each of the three parts includes 
an introductory summary of the national health insurance 
system, followed by chapters on the nature of the medical 
benefit provided; the general status and remuneration 
of the doctors; work involved in medical insurance prac- 
tice, including paper work; disciplinary procedure affect- 
ing the health insurance doctor; and in each case the 
attitude of the medical profession toward health insurance. 
Among the points noted in the conclusion is that “health 
insurance, by throwing a constant spotlight on the extent 
of illness, its neglect, and its enormous cost, is promoting 
the cause of preventive medicine in all fields.” 


Best, Harry. “Blindness in Kentucky.” Kentucky De- 
partment of Welfare Bulletin. Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 4 
(July 1939), pp. 2-3. Processed. 
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Recommends a program for the blind in Kentucky to 
follow upon passage of an enabling amendment to the 
State Constitution. In anticipation of a referendum in 
1940 on such an amendment, most of the July Bulletin is 
devoted to articles on the welfare of the blind in Kentucky. 


Boice, Ciype Auiison. “Providing Continuity of Medi- 
cal Care.” Public Health Nursing, Utica, Vol. 31, No. 
12 (December 1939), pp. 689-692. 


A private physician describes the maternal-health pro- 
gram in Washington County, Iowa, a rural county chosen 
by the State Department of Health as a maternal-health 
demonstration area. The same issue carries an article by 
Alma E. Hartz on ‘Home Delivery Service in an Iowa 
County,” which deals with another aspect of the maternal- 
health program in the county. 


Burrow, Wiu1am C. “A Compulsory Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.” Monthly Bulleiin (Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 11 
(November 1939), pp. 8-9. Processed. 


A discussion of workmen’s compensation in Kentucky 
which concludes with the recommendation that the Gen- 
eral Assembly “should submit to the people of Kentucky 
a constitutional amendment proposing that they give our 
Legislature the power to enact a compulsory Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.” 


Cuicanot, E. L. “Canadian Doctors Plan for Medical 
Insurance.” America, New York, Vol. 61, No. 11 (June 
24, 1939), pp. 250-251. 


A description of Associated Medical Services, Inc., of 
Ontario, a voluntary health insurance plan on a fee-for- 
service basis which was established with the active ap- 
proval of the Ontario Medical Association. 


“Doctors Approve Program for State Crippled Children.’’ 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 49, No. 12 
(December 1939), p. 11. 


Describes briefly the activities of the Indiana Division 
of Services for Crippled Children and notes the favorable 
attitude of the Indiana State Medical Association toward 
the program. 


Dopp, Paut A. “Conservation of Public Health.” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 206 (November 1939), pp. 
147-154. 


A short analysis of present health problems and their 
causes, including the “deficiencies of the present system”’ 
of distributing and financing medical care. The author 
declares there are ‘‘at least two simple methods of meeting 
this problem of risk and inadequacy”: extension of public 
medical services to all or most of the population, and 
compulsory health insurance. A combined program is 
recommended. 


Hitiesor, H. E., and Murpocn, Rospert N. “Multipur- 
pose Punch Card Record System Applied to Crippled 
Children Services.”’ Quarterly Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Services for Crippled Children... January 1 to March 31, 
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1939. pp. 12-20. Processed. (Bound with and issyeq 
as supplement to Social Welfare Review, Vol. 1, No, 4 
(September 1939), published by the Division of Sogig} 
Welfare of the Minnesota Department of Social Security ) 


Describes the punch-card system adopted by the Minne. 
sota Division of Services for Crippled Children. Includes 
a specimen summary sheet, a reproduction of the card 
punched from information on the summary sheet, and g 
diagram of the filing system. 


Medical Care, edited by David F. Cavers. Law and Con. 
temporary Problems, Durham, N. C., Vol. 6, No, 4 
(Autumn 1939), pp. 495-680 (entire issue). 


This important symposium on medical care in the United 
States seeks “‘to indicate something of the anatomy, physi- 
ology, and pathology of the legal institutions which are 
being developed or may be called into being’’ in the effort 
to solve the “problem of making good medical care more 
generally available.” In addition to a foreword by the 
editor, it contains the following articles: An Introduction 
to National Problems in Medical Care, by I. 8. Falk; 
American Experimentation in Meeting Medical Needs by 
Voluntary Action, by Martin W. Brown; Ethical and 
Legal Restrictions on Contract and Corporate Practice of 
Medicine, by Joseph Lauffer; Enabling Legislation for 
Non-Profit Hospital Service Plans, by C. Rufus Rorem; 
Hospital Service Plans: Their Contract Provisions and 
Administrative Procedures, by Maurice J. Norby; the 
Michigan Enabling Act for Non-Profit Medical Care Plans, 
by William J. Burns; the Organization of California Phy- 
sicians’ Service, by Hartley F. Peart and Howard Hassard; 
The Medical Care Program for Farm Security Administra- 
tion Borrowers, by R. C. Williams; The Anti-Trust Prose- 
cution Against the American Medical Association, by 
Benjamin D. Raub, Jr.; The Background of the Wagner 
National Health Bill, by Harold Maslow; Public Medical 
Services Under Title XIII of the National Health Bill, by 
David F. Cavers; Legislative Proposals for Compulsory 
Health Insurance, by Louis 8. Reed; Some Problems in the 
Formulation of a Disability Insurance Program, by L. 8. 
Falk, L. 8. Reed, and B. 8. Sanders; and A Study of the 
Formulae for Grants-in-Aid in the Wagner Bill, by Clarence 
Heer. An index is included, and the papers contain 
extensive bibliographical material in the footnotes. 


“Pledged Action on Health Bill Endangered by Delays.” 
American Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 24, 
No. 4 (December 1939), pp. 157-160. 


This review of official statements, reports, and hearings 
on a national health measure concludes with the statement 
that “there must be . . . no further postponement of this 
legislative program at Washington.” 


“Proposed Procedures of United States Children’s Bureau.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 113, No. 25 (Dee. 16, 1939), pp. 2243-2244. 


Excerpts from a report of the Children’s Bureau on 
recommendations developed at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Maternal and Child Health of the State and 
Territorial Health Officers held in September with certain 
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representatives of the Children’s Bureau advisory com- 

mittees on maternal and child health. 

“Should There Be Federal Department to Aid the States 
in Health Work?” United States News, Washington, 
Vol. 7, No. 48 (Nov. 27, 1939), p. 4 ff.; No. 49 (Dee. 4), 


p. ll. (“The Question of +ae Week.’’) 


Replies by 24 “leaders in public-health activities and in 
social security work’’ to the questions: ‘‘Do you favor the 
American Medical Association proposal for a Federal 
department of health, headed by an official of Cabinet 
rank, and for a carefully restricted system of Federal aid 
for State health work? Or, do you favor a broad federally 
administered health program that eventually would head 
up with compulsory health insurance and would be sup- 
ported by a special tax?” 


“Social Insurance Through State Funds.’’ American 
Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 24, No. 4 
(December 1939), pp. 170-177. 


A discussion of State insurance funds which have been 
adopted by 18 States in order to give workmen’s compen- 
sation services at actual cost. The article is based on 
Progress of State Insurance Funds Under Workmen's Com- 
pensation, by John B. Andrews (Bulletin No. 30, Division 
of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor), and is 
followed by an outline of ‘“‘The Case for State Funds.” 


U. 8S. Department or Lasor. Division or Lapor 
Stranparps. Discussion of Industrial Accidents and 
Diseases; 1938 Convention of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 204 pp. (Bulletin No. 24.) 

The subjects discussed include the desirability of State 
workmen’s compensation funds, legal fees in compensation 
awards, cooperation of workmen’s compensation and re- 
habilitation agencies, potential discrimination against the 
older worker carriers, and compulsory 
workmen’s compensation coverage. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Atpert, Leo M. “The Alien and the Public Charge 
Clauses.”” Yale Law Journal, New Haven, Vol. 49, No. 1 
(November 1939), pp. 18-38. 

An examination of sections 3 and 19 of the Immigration 
Act, which deal with exclusion and deportation of ‘“‘persons 
likely to become a public charge’’ and aliens who within 
5 years after entry become public charges. The author 
inquires into the nature of public assistance, including 
general and categorical aid and WPA, as affecting deport- 
ability of aliens. Part II, ‘Who Is Likely To Becomea 
Public Charge?’ deals with decisions and general prin- 
ciples in this field. 


American Lecion. Natrona Cainp Wevrare Com- 
MITTEE AND Division. Report... to the Twenty-First 
Annual Convention of the American Legion, Chicago, 
Illinois, September 25, 26, 27, 28, 1989. Indianapolis, 
1939. 61 pp. 


Bulletin, January 1940 


A report on the activities of the National Child Welfare 
Division of the American Legion, which extends care of 
various types to the children of World War veterans, con- 
ducts conferences, and carries on other child-welfare 
activities throughout the country. 


Baker, L.A. ‘Inventory of the Relief Problem.” Public 
Welfare Bulletin, Bismarck, N. Dak., Vol. 4, No. 10 
(October 1939), pp. 1-7. Processed. 


General factors in recent economic dislocation and their 
effect on North Dakota are shown, followed by data on 
the nature of the relief population and on relief expenses 
in the State. Basic social and educational requirements 
for a solution of the relief problem are also indicated. 


‘‘Characteristics of Old-Age Assistance Recipients.” 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics, Harrisburg, 
1939, No. 8 (August), pp. 17-28. Processed. 


Tables and text giving ‘‘the results of a recently com- 
pleted study of old-age assistance cases accepted and 
discontinued during the period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939,” 
in Pennsylvania. 


“Cost of Public Assistance Administration.”’ Pennsylvania 
Public Assistance Statistics, Harrisburg, No. 7 (July 
1939), pp. 18-22. Processed. 


Analyzes public-assistance expenditures in Pennsylvania 
and discusses factors affecting the administrative cost 
ratio. 


“Dismissals Procedure in the Department of Welfare in 
New York City.’”’ Public Personnel Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 1, No. 1 (December 1939, January, February 
1940), pp. 34-35. Processed. 


Describes the method by which the dismissal machinery 
of the New York City Department of Welfare “‘is put into 
operation prior to dismissal,’’ thereby decreasing actual 
dismissals and the number of hearings after dismissal. 
The Public Personnel Quarterly is a new journal designed 
to present research in public personne] work and to digest 
books, monographs, and magazine articles. It contains 
classified abstracts of publications as well as independent 
articles. 


“Fifty-Six Counties Without Almshouses.” Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 4, No. 12 (December 
1939), pp. 16-17 ff. 


Since the passage of the Social Security Act, 52 counties 
in Alabama have given up their almshouses, leaving 11 
counties with these institutions still in operation. This 
article deals with the uses of property formerly so used, 
adjustment of former residents to families, and commun- 
ity attitudes toward the change. Existence of the prob- 
lem of providing for persons still in need of institutional 
care is recognized. The entire issue is devoted to the 
housing of public-welfare institutions in Alabama, and 
through articles and illustrations shows the progress made 
in new buildings, improvements, and better quarters 
generally. Most of the changes were made possible 
through the public works and work-relief programs oper- 
ating in the State. 
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“Examination of General Assistance in Louisiana Exclu- 
sive of Orleans Parish, 1938.”" Louisiana Public Welfare 
Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 2, No. 10 (October 1939), 
pp. 3-7. 


An abstract of a Master’s thesis in the Graduate School 
of Public Welfare, Louisiana State University, dealing 
with the characteristics of persons receiving assistance, the 
cost of aid, reasons for dependency, illnesses and medical 
care, employability, and rehabilitation possibilities. 


“The Kentucky Conference of Social work, October 11-14, 
1939.” Kentucky Department of Welfare Bulletin, 
Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 7 (October 1939), pp. 2-7. Proc- 
essed. 

Summaries of addresses before the conference, with the 
text of resolutions adopted and the report of the legislative 
committee. 


“Length of Time Present Recipients of Public Assistance 
Have Received Public Aid.” Public Assistance Sta- 
tistics, (Public Assistance Division, District of Columbia 
Board of Public Welfare), Washington, (October 1939), 
pp. 1-3. Processed. 


A brief discussion, with tables, concerning the length of 
time during which cases on the public-assistance rolls in 
the District of Columbia last July had been receiving 
public aid. 


Mason, Mary E. “Social Welfare Service in Pratt 
County.”” Kansas Government Journal, Lawrence, Vol. 
25, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 12-13. 


A discussion of dependency problems from the stand- 
point of a “welfare director’s responsibility to the tax- 
payers of a community.” Includes cases to illustrate 
different types of problems. 


Mertret, Howarp B. “Maternity Standards Include 
Plans for Unmarried Mothers.” Public Welfare in 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 49, No. 12 (December 1939), 
p. 6. 


The chief of the Indiana Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health describes the standards of maternal care and dis- 
cusses the placement of children of unmarried mothers. 


“Needy Aged Chief Victims of Pension Panaceas.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 3, No. 8 (November 
1939), Pp. 1 ff. 


Comment on old-age assistance in Texas and Colorado, 
with a critical analysis of the “Ham and Eggs’’ proposal 
in California and the Bigelow measure in Ohio. 


“Old Age Retirement Prospects.”” Community Chests and 
Councils, New York, Vol. 15, No. 4 (December 1939), 
p. 52. 


A brief article on developments pointing toward possible 
congressional extension of the old-age and survivors 
benefits of the Social Security Act to employees of welfare 
agencies and lay church employees. Extension to com- 
munity chest workers is advocated. 
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“Prevailing Aged Protection Refutes Need for Pension 
P s.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. i) 
(December 1939), p. 1 ff. 


After analyzing the defeats sustained by “pension 
panacea peddlers” in California and Ohio in November, 
this article undertakes to refute the view that the aged 
are in acute distress. ‘The United States now has extep. 
sive programs providing care for the aged as generous on 
the whole as that provided by any other country.” The 
presence of the pension plans in States paying benefits 
above the national average is said to prove that distress 
among the aged is not the reason for the existence of the 
pressure groups, and the records of promotors of such 
groups is cited to discredit any humanitarian claims. A 
belief in monetary manipulation as an economic cure-all] 
is declared to be the basis for the appeal of such programs, 


Roserts, Mrs. A. H. “The Private Institution’s Place 
in a Coordinated Child Welfare Program.” Tennessee 
Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 2, No. 10 (October 
1939), pp. 4-5 ff. 


Standards and activities of the Tennessee Child Welfare 
Division in licensing, supervising, and inspecting private 
chilc-caring institutions in the State. 


Rocers, Mary L. ‘“‘Geeche Case Record.’’ Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 12 (December 1939), 
pp. 372-373. 

An example of some of the difficulties in securing ad- 
equate case records from rural Southern Negroes. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “Miss Bailey Goes Visiting: ‘. . . 
There Comes a Time.’ ’’ Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 75, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 374-375. 


Illustrates the problem of neglected children which 
confronts the welfare office of a small community. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY. 
MENT COMPENSATION 


ATHERN, LeigH. Unemployment Relief in Labor Disputes. 
Los Angeles: [California State Relief Administration] 
(October 1939), 40 pp. Processed. 

“A study of the policies and actions of the California 
State Relief Administration from 1935 to 1939 regarding 
aid to persons engaged in labor disputes.’’ The author 
is labor relations counsel of the State Relief Administration. 


“Benefit Procedure in Central Office.”” Facts and Figures 
(Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commission), 
place not given, Vol. 1, No. 2 (April, May, June, 1939), 
pp. 1-2. Processed. 

“The course followed by a compensable claim from its 
receipt in the central office from the local employment 
office until the check in payment therefor is written and 
mailed to the claimant is presented briefly herein.” 


Brown, Matcotm, and Cassmore, Onin. “Earnings of 
Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona.’’ Labor Informa- 
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tion Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 11 (November 
1939), pp. 10-12. Processed. 


Data on the migratory characteristics, earnings, hous- 
ing, diet, and health of Arizona cotton pickers in 1937-38, 
based on a report of the Works Progress Administration. 


“Contributions Received and Benefits Paid According to 
Industry for First Six Months—1939.”" Facts and Fig- 
ures (Vermont Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission), place not given, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July, August, 
September, 1939), pp. 44-52. Processed. 

Tables and analysis of the contributions paid by each 
industrial group in Vermont, with comments on the rela- 
tive stability of employment afforded by the different 
industries. Includes information on the third quarter of 
1939. 

“Bffect of 1939 Social Security Act Amendments on the 
Vermont Unemployment Compensation Act.” Facts 
and Figures (Vermont Unemployment Compensation 
Commission), place not given, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July, 
August, September, 1939), pp. 38-39 ff. Processed. 


Discusses new Federal tax provisions and credits against 
the Federal tax, showing the effect upon the Vermont 
unemployment compensation program. 


“Extent of Waste From Depression Unemployment.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 49, No. 5 
(November 1939), pp. 1075-1079. — 


Summaries and excerpts on the problem of waste from 
unemployment, taken from a report of the U. 8. National 
Resources Committee on The Structure of the American 
Economy. 

Hisparp, R. L. “Results of Experience Rating in Wis- 
consin.”” American Labor Legislation Review, New 
York, Vol. 24, No. 4 (December 1939), pp. 161-166. 
Indicates that ‘experience rating has already resulted 

in important stabilization progress” in Wisconsin, sum- 
marizes results under the present law, and notes the find- 
ings of an investigation by Charles A. Myers, whose con- 
clusions are presented below in the note on an article by 
him. 


“Industrial Distribution of Contested Claims in 1938.” 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance Activities; A 
Monthly Bulletin (New York State Department of 
Labor), Albany, Vol. 1, Nos. 7, 8, 9 (July, August, 
September, 1939), pp. 5 ff. Processed. 


Text and tables showing materials collected in a sample 
study of claim-adjustment reports certified for payment 
by the New York State local employment office managers 
in the period from May 25 to December 31, 1938. The 
data were obtained by the Joint Legislative Committee 
investigating the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance, and were analyzed by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Division of Placement and Unemployment 


Insurance. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
Services. Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Annual 


Bulletin, January 1940 


Convention . . . New Orleans, La., April 12, 18, and 14, 
1939. New Haven, Conn., 1939. 141 pp. 


A complete record of the 1939 meeting, including 3 
general sessions and 12 panel discussions. Includes a 
paper by George E. Bigge on ‘‘The Larger Goal of Social 
Security” and verbatim reports of panels on staff training, 
organization and operation of local employment offices, 
public relations, research, interviewing, and other topics. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSA- 
TION AGENCIES. Third Annual Meeting . . . Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, October 2-5, 1989. Place not given, 
1939. 104pp. Processed. 


The name of this organization was changed at the third 
annual meeting to the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Topics of discussion were the 
functions of the conference itself, relation of the Social 
Security Board to the States, integration of placement and 
unemployment compensation, and Federal minimum stand- 
ards for State programs. The report also contains the 
text of the report of the president, Ray R. Adams, of Utah, 
and of addresses by Paul H. Douglas, George E. Bigge, 
Oscar M. Powell, William H. Stead, R. Gordon Wagenet, 
and Frieda Miller. The reports of the conference com- 
mittees are also given. 


“Jobless Compensation Commission Reports.” Monthly 
Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations), 
Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1939), p. 7. 
Processed. 

Brief data on the activities of the Kentucky Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission to November 1, 1939, 
including benefit payments, placements, financial status, 
and administrative costs. 


Mauisorr, Harry. “The Emergence of Unemployment 
Compensation III.” Political Science Quarterly, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Vol. 54, No. 4 (December 1939), pp. 577-599. 


The final installment of a study of “‘the principal phases 
of the contributory and benefits provisions drafted in the 
‘emergent’ period of the unemployment compensation acts, 
1935-1937.” The influence of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Economic Security and of the draft bills of 
the Social Security Board is shown. The generally liberal 
trends in State amendments in 1938 and 1939 are indicated, 
although these developments are not regarded as an 
adequate clue to future legislation. In a concluding sum- 
mary the author notes several factors that may influence 
coming events in this field. 


“Migration of Workers Into New York State.” Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance Activities; A Monthly Bul- 
letin (New York State Department of Labor), Albany, 
Vol. 1, Nos. 7, 8, 9 (July, August, September, 1939), pp. 
13-16. Processed. 

Data on the number of resident and nonresident workers 
in New York State during 1938, based on social security 


account numbers. Average per capita earnings for mi- 
grants and New Yorkers are shown in tables and charts. 
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Myers, Cuartes A. “Employment Stabilization and the Tort, Laura G. “Hotel Jobs.” Careers (California 


Wisconsin Act.’”” American Economic Review, Menasha, Department of Employment), Sacramento, Vol. 2, No. 

Wis., Vol. 29, No. 4 (December 1939), pp. 708-723. 8 (October 1939), p. 7. Processed. 

“This paper summarizes the results of a field investiga- Data on the seasonality of hotel employment in Cajj- 
tion in 1937-38 of employer efforts to stabilize employment fornia during 1938 are compared with the seasonal! patterp 
under the incentive provided by the Wisconsin employer- of the basic lumber industry in the State. The hote] 
reserve unemployment compensation law . .. Nearly industry is shown to be relatively stable. The information 


two-thirds of the 247 employers interviewed have been is given only for firms having at least four employees 
sncouraged by the prospect of a reduced contribution rate during 20 weeks of the year. 
to do something toward stabilizing employment, although “The Unemployment Compensation Law and Labor 


only a minority have met with relative success. Problems; Practical Aspects of Labor Dispute Prob. 
““A New Delinquency Control Procedure.” Placement and lems.’ Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky Department of 
Unemployment Insurance Activities; A Monthly Bulletin Industrial Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 11 (No. 
(New York State Department of Labor), Albany, vember 1939), pp. 14-16. Processed. (‘‘Legal Com. 
Vol. 1, Nos. 7, 8, 9 (July, August, September, 1939), pensation Notes.’’) 
p. 10 ff. Processed. Considerations on labor disputes as they affect the 
Presents the “chief technical features’ of a new system decision whether or not to allow unemployment benefits. 
adopted in New York for controlling delinquency in report- “Unemployment Compensation Training Conference.” 
ing on the part of employers subject to the State Unemploy- Facts and Figures (Vermont Unemployment Compensa- 
ment Insurance Law. tion Commission), place not given, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July, 
“Placements—First Six Months, 1939.” Placement and August, September 1939), pp. 1-6. Processed. 
Unemployment Insurance Activities; A Monthly Bulletin A review of the unemployment compensation conference | 


(New York State Department of Labor), Albany, Vol. 1, held at the University of New Hampshire, July 31 to 
Nos. 7, 8, 9 (July, August, September, 1939), pp. 35-40. August 12, 1939. Summarizes discussions by the following 
Processed. conference ‘eaders on the topics indicated: Eveline M. 


Information on placements in New York State, by indus- Burns, Relationship of Unemployment Compensation to 
try and occupation, including separate data on placements Other Forms of Unemployment Assistance and Relief; 
of juniors and of handicapped applicants. Raymond C. Atkinson, Analysis of State Unemployment 

; yf * P Compensation Laws; Meredith B. Givens, Merit-Rating, 
“Precedents Established in Appeal Board Decisions in 141. Federal Relations, State Organization; Frankl 

Cases of Failure to Report at Local Office. Place- Connor, Employment Service; C. A. Kulp, General 

ment and Unemployment Insurance Activities; A Monthly outen 

Bulletin (New York State Department of Labor), " 

Albany, Vol. 1, Nos. 7, 8, 9 (July, August, September, “Why Job Openings Are Not Filled (Canceled Openings 





1939), pp. 17-19. Processed. in New York City—April and May 1939)."" Placement 
E ‘ and Unemployment Insurance Activities; A Monthl 

Failure of clsimants so 98 _ et & local field offices and Bulletin (New York State Department of Labor), 

consequent suspension of eligibility for unemployment Atbany, Vel. 1, Mea'7; 00 (idly, Aunest, Seton 
‘ . y; . 1, Nos. 7, 8, y, August, September 

benefit resulted in appeals totaling 16 percent of all cases 1939), pp. 29-32. Pr d 
decided by the New York Appeal Board from January 1, nyt ; ; 
1938, to June 30, 1939. This article indicates some Discusses the number of job openings reported by local 
general principles that have been established concerning employment offices which are later reported canceled, 
misunderstanding of the requirements, absence from with reasons for the cancelation. Illustrated with charts 
jurisdiction, illness, personal and domestic reasons, and and tables. 
other causes of failure to report. Workers ALLIANCE or America. Reports and Proceed- 
Rueoies, Catnerine G. “Corporate Surpluses, Income, ings, Fourth Annual Convention . . . Cleveland, Ohio, | 

and Employment.”” American Economic Review, Me- September 23-26, 1939. Washington, 1939. 154 pp. 

nasha, Wis., Vol. 29, No. 4 (December 1939), pp. 724-733. The Workers Alliance is an organization open to persons 

A critical discussion of an article by Don D. Humphrey “employed on or in need of employment on a government 
on “The Relation of Surpluses to Income and Employment works program, or in part-time work in private industry,” 
During Depressions,’ which appeared in the same journal or “on relief or some form of social security or in need of 
for June 1938. Agairist Mr. Humphrey’s view that de- and eligible to relief or some other form of social security 
pletion of corporate surpluses during the depression did or old-age benefits.’’ The report includes much discussion 
not operate to maintain employment the author gives of unemployment, and particularly of Government pro 
reasons for holding the opposite opinion, including the grams for its alleviation. Extension and liberalization of 
point that “a firm with a surplus is likely to continue social insurance and assistance benefits are urged, and 
production longer than a similar one without a surplus.” health insurance is recommended. 
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